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YALE CONFEREES 
IN ROUND-TABLE 
TALKS ON DRAMA 
Various Phases of Non-Pro- 


fessional Activities Are 
Discussed at Meeting 


STAGE LIGHTING 
ONE OF THE TOPICS 


— 


Need of an Intelligent and 
Diseriminating Clientele of 
American Theater Urged 


| 
By a Staff Correspondent | 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 12— 
Yale’s national drama conference en- 
tered on its closing day’s sessions | 
this morning with a series of round 
table discussions on various phases 
of nonprofessional dramatic activi- 
ties and continued with a general 
conference on relations between pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional thea- | 
ter. 

Louis Hartman, of the Belasco | 
Theater, New York City, spoke at 
round table conference on “Stage 
Lighting.” Hubert Osborne, of the 
Yale department of drama, was 
chairman of this conference. Others 
who spoke on this subject were 
Stanley R. McCandless, of the Yale 
department of drama, who took as 
his subject “The Teaching of Stage 
Lighting”; Arvid Crandall of the 
Goodman Theater, Chicago, on 
“Lighting in the Professional Thea- 
ter”; and Munroe R. Pevear of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on “The Scientific Use of 


Capt. Charles C. Mather of Culver 
Military Academy, Cuiver, Ind., at 
the round-table conference spoke on 
the Circuit 


d- China is nothing short of a genuine 


en has deen neglected for the 
ö N Mather told 


a 
p 
involving 
presented before 
reatest need of the Amer- 
‘theater today is intelligent and 
discriminating spectators, said Ed- 
gar M. Woolley; director of Under- 
graduate Dramatic Production, Yale 
University, inthe course of his ad- 
who, 
ke 
- of 


; this wabject, Ie 


| ot 
Be A e 
jell Untverzity, Hubert C. Heff- 
ner Of the University of North Caro- 


Mr. Woolley said, in part: 

“A co modern university 
should seek not only to train spe- 
cially qualified students for a life 

work in the drama, but it should 
also endeavor te create and foster an 
interest in the drama in students 
who. have no idea of making the 
theater a profession. In other words, 
part of a university’s business is to 
educate audiences. The demand 
creates, and to a large extent con- 
trols, the supply. What is the use 
in a. perfectly written, perfectly 
acted and perfectly produced play if 
nobody wants to see it? 

“This is a crude and somewhat ex- 
aggerated expression of the mission 
that I think a college dramatic as- 
sociation ought to fulfill. I do not by 


* 


divided and the different parts are 
fighting one another, and yet the 


and That's the other part of the puzzle.” 


, . b 


American University _ 
in Cairo Gets New. Hall 


By Wireless | 

Cairo, Feb. 12 
ING FUAD yesterday laid the 
cornerstone of the new audi- 
torium building of the American 
University in Cairo, a gift of an 
American philanthropist, which, 
— 1 A be the second 

argest e n Egypt. 

Dr. C. R. Watson, principal of the 
university, said the new building 
would vide facilities for quick- 
ening tian national life through 
public lectures at a crucial stage in 
its history, when greater opportuni- 
ties were offered for upward move- 
ments than ever before. 
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Foreign Pol icy 
Group Studies 
the NewChina 
Nationalist Attitude Shown 


Not to Be Anti-Foreign 
but Pro-Chinese 


Modern China—a China which is 
not anti-foreign but pro- Chinese, a 
China which is just awakening to a 


new national self-consciousness— 
was described at the discussion be- 
fore the Boston Foreign Policy As- 
sociation at the Copley-Plaza today. 
Grover Clark, president and editor of 
the Peking Leader; Dr. Hu Shih, a 
professor at National University, 
Peking, and Prof. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck of Harvard, agreed on the need 
and justice of an ultimate readjust- 
ment of the treaty relations of the 
foreign powers with China. 

To this end Mr. Clark declared’that 
the United States. Government 
“through force of circumstances is 
much in the best position to take the 
initiative. 

“What is actually happening in 


‘Chinese Puzzle,’” was Dr. Hu’s in- 


troductory observation. “China is 


world has never seen a more united 
China than she is today. That's one 
part of the puzzle, Moreover, Chiga 
is anti-Chrietian, and anti-foreign 
and anti-western, and yet she justly 
regards herself as for the first time 
in, history a truly, modern nation, 

Protest of Injustices ; 

Dr. Hu emphasized the growing 
unity which is manifesting itself 
throughout China, and later qualified 
his s lent that China was anti- 
‘foreign’ by ‘sayjng that this feeling 
prevailed only as a protest 


hands of. 
years. 
those 


and inequalities she 
t foreign 


vers that have stu 
treat us as equals,” he declared. 

new Us“ movement, 
which is now most effectively 
resented by the Nationalist Party, 
aims primarily at the establishment 
of a united national government 
which shall put to an end all the 
militarist anarchy in the feudalistic 


rnly refused | *” 


‘rep- |: 


provinces, and to lead the Nation 


toward the path of political and certificates and’ that the legion is 


social reconstruction. 
party has achieved its 


This new 
success, not 


merely through its military victories 


but *r«-ntially through a clear dem- 
onstration of its ability in govern- | 
ment. 

“A new and self-conscious nation 
is being born. It needs, and indeed 
commands, the sympathy and en- 
couragement of all the truly civil- 
ized nations of the world. Give it 
friendly support and respect its 
legitimate aspirations, and it will 


develop into a great modern nation 

and contribute its proper share in 

— remaking of the world's civiliza- 
on.” ’ 


any means set at naught the value 
of dramatic training schools, in or 
outside of universities. There is a 


New Growth of Nationalism 
Mr. Clark, who has been a resi- 


reason and a purpose for them, but 
their students should be recruited 
from college graduates or from those 
who wish to go directly into the 
business of the stage. I am talking 
exclusively of undergraduate drama- 
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Local 
Changes in China Discussed 


dent in China for the past seven 
years, and wito is the correspondent 
for The Christian Science Monitor in 
Peking, said that the preponderance 
of organizing ability and practical 
political capacity has in the last 
year enlisted on the side of the 
movement toward; unhampered Chi- 
nese Nationalism. It was his view 
that the opposition to foreign in- 
fluence is actuated by the desire that 
foreign limitations on Chinese free- 
dom to run the Chiuese country in 
their own Chinese way be removed. 
“As far as foreigners are con- 
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‘recognition of the right of the Chi- 


§ people and with the long-established | 


cerned, however,” he said, “the sig- 
nificant feature of recent develop- 
ments is the growth of the realiza- 
tion that henceforth western rela- 
tions with China must start with the 


nese to manage their own affairs in 
their own way, subjecf to such 
fundamentals of international law as 
are accepted by all other nations. 


“Western nations. must realize, 
¢nd base their whole attitude toward 


2 China on the realization that no 


other nation or group of nations has 


the right to impose its will or its 


ways on the Chinese. China is, of 
course, under the same obligation as 
any western nation to carry out such 
just agreements as it voluntarily 
may make with others. 

“This change in China has come 
as the result of a long development, 
which makes essentially inequitable 
many of the terms of the treaties 
which were made 80 years ago. In 
accordance with law, therefore, a 
reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion of treaty relations with China is 
urgently needed. | 

America In Strategic Position 


“The American Government, | 
through force of circumstances, is in 
much the best position to take the 
initiative in proposing to China such | 
reconsideration. Such action by the 
American Government would be in 
line with the feeling of the American 


policy of the United States to deal 
fairly with China and to make 


. (Continued on Page 5B, Column 3) 


as their owner was saying, ‘ 


CHANG TSO-LIN | 
ARMY DISARMS 
-WU’S TROOPS 

Wins in Its First Skirmjsh 


—Christian Council Is 
Hopeful for Future 


PEKING, Feb. 12 (W — Troops of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin moving 
southward to engage the nationalist 
Cantonese armies in battle, won their 
first skirmish with the army of Gen- 
eral Wu Pei-fu in Honan province 
when they met and disarmed Wu’s 
troops who attempted to block the 
advance of the northerners toward 
Chengchow, reports received here 
said. 

Newspaper reports of the fighting 
said that it was due to a misunder- 
standing of subordinate officers. The 
Peking headquarters of General 
Chang admitted there was 
truth” in reports of the clash in 
Honan. 


SHANGHAI, Feb. 12 (4)—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
Christian Council, an organization 
representing nearly all the Protes- 
tant missionary organizations in 
China and the great majority of Prot- 
estant churches, is “hopeful” for the 
future of Christianity in China, in 
spite of the present anti-foreign sit- 
uation.. 

Concluding a convention held here 
the committee issued a statement 
declaring that in reviewing, in their 
wider significance, the effect of re- 
cent events-and their present tend- 
encies upon the Christian move- 
mient, the council regards the situa- 
tion as hopeful. The statement said: 

“The Chinese Christians fully rec- 
ognize the danger to the church and 
to Christian workers from the ex- 
treme elements, but share in the Na- 
tionalist aspirations for unity in 
China, with justice, equality and 
freedom. We are prepared to accept 
risks and even face persecution rather 
than oppose the most: hopeful move- 
ment in modern 

“This Nationalist movement is not 
confined to one party, but is shared 
by the thoughtful Chinese of both 
the north and south, irrespective of 
political allegiance. 

“The present situation is calling 
out and developing Chinese leader- 
ship and initiative in. the church, 

hich is ah encouraging fact. 

ough the church may have lost in 

members, it is gaining in spiritual 
power. In certain parts China 
missionaries: have been obliged to 
leave their stations, but they do so 
reluctantly, mainly on consular in- 
structions and as a precautionary 
measure. 

“Any general missionary with-. 
drawal would be regretted hy the 
Chinese Christians, who emphasize 
u Me: 5 missionarie 
¢ 


the members of 
: \ERGION LOANS READY 

NRW YORK State Adjutant 
Ralph W. Neelands of the American 
Legion announces that the legion de- 
partment of New York now has at 
its dispohal “several million dollars” 


for loans to ex-service men on their 
adjusted compensation insurance 


ready to receive applications. All ex- 
service~men living in New York, 
whether members of the Legion or 
not, may apply. 


“some | 


Osborn 


An Unusual Lincoln :Likeness 
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By Permission of the Albert Rowllier Art Galleries. Chicago 


As He Appeared in 1853, From Copyrigtted Etching by Otto J. Schneider Made | 


From a Daguerreotype in the Barrett Collection. 


Government's Lincoln Relics 


Preserved by One Man’s Work 


Gatherer of Famous Oldroyd Collection Started in 1860 
to Save Mementés of Emancipator— Tells of: Wait- 
ing 16 Years for “Scrap of Paper” 


Special from Monitor Buceau 


WASHINGTON, Fe... 12—For the 
first time on Lincoln's Birthday the 
famous Oldroyd collection is this 
year the property of the American 
people. A few months ago Congress 
appropriated. the money! to buy this 
collection which is housed in the 
building in which Abraham Lincoln 


‘tegen’ his col- 
lection in 1860. At that | 
a news stand in the je 
his father in Mt. Vernon; 0. Among 
the books, magazines and papers that 
came into his possession was a pam- 
phlet, a campaign publication, detail- 
ing the life of Abraham Lincoln. The 
boy read it avidly. He did not sell it 
but put it away among his. treasures. 
It became the nucleus of his collec- 
tion and is still in his possession, or 
rather in that of the Government to 
which it has been transferred. 

Young Oldroyd wrote to the Pitts- 
burgh publishing house which had 
brought out the Lincoln pamphlet 
and asked that everything pertaining 


Campaign Button of Lincoln 
Plays a Part in Anniversary 


| 
Rolls Out of Teacup to Be- 


come Valued Memento 
Observance in. Schools 


Items of memorabilia relating to 


the rich and fruitful life of Abra- 
‘ham Lincoln took on particular lus- | 


ter today as city, state and Nation | 


turned to the observance, in a va- 


riety of ways, of the anniversary of 
the Bmancipator’s birth. 

So comaratively small a re- 
minder of Lincoln's impressive 
share in the political heritage of 
the Nation as a campaign button, 
made of celluloid 70 years ago, and 
found recently in an old New Hamp- 
shire house, becomes of the utmost 
interest as symbol, not only ‘of a 
campaign in which the issues were 
of pressing importance to the de- 
velopment of the Nation, but of the 
labor required, in those days of more 
frugal resources, to make adequate 
supplies for the mechanism of & 
political campaign. 


Mrs. Lena B. Newton of 5 Boylston | 


Place has the campaign button in 
ber collection of antiques at her 
shop, Cock o’ the Walk. She came 
upon it by amazing chance some 
months ago in considering a mass of 
accumulated souvenirs in the New 
Hampshire house, As a matter of fact 
she came across it as casually as one 
may come across one rarity. all but 
lost in a bean of dull buttons that 
have passed the years in a disused 


teacup. 
Out Tumbles the Button 

And who shall say with what 
amazement she suppressed an excla- 
mation when there tumbled out, —— 

ese 
old buttons are nothing that will in- 
terest you, but I suppose you may as 
well look at them,” the button bear- 
ing. on one aide, the msg por- 
trait of. Abraham Lincoln, engaging 
in his firet campaign kor the presi- 
dencv. and his party partner, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin. Mrs. Newton bought the. 
buttons. of course. And ultimately. 


Lincoln and Running Mate 


OBVERSE SIDE OF BUTTON 
Showing Emancipator During His First 
Presidential Campaign. 


REVERSE SIDE OF BUTTON 
Hannibal Hamiin, Vice- Presidential Gan- 
didate Who Ran With Lincoin. 


himself a plain man, was best under- 
stood 


While the schools: generally held 
their Lincoln day programs yester- 
, munc p°lonces and those of the 
l paid tbeir tributes 

a wealth of flags displayed 
in the prominence given to por- 
traitea of the son non a 

At the English H School last 
Governor Fuller spoke of 
at the certification exercises 
Boston continuation school 


of the 


thou-|when the mid-year class of 478 pu- 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 60 


to Lincoln be sent to him. He de- 
cided to search near and far for 
Lincoln data. Then the Civil War 
came along and he was one of the 
first to go from the Ohio town. 

During the years of war he cher- 
ished the purpose of seeing Presi- 
dent Lincoln, but it was 1865 before 
he was mustered out and the great 
war President .was also mustered 
dut and thé two never met. 


_ MAyed in Lincoln’s House 


The work of collecting was con- 
tinued. Mr. Oldroyd had a position as 
steward at the Soldiers’ Home in 
Dayton, O., and he was constantly 
sending out inquiries and following 
up clues regarding Abraham Lin- 
colin. Meanwhile he had married a 
young woman from Springfield, III., 
and later they went to live in Lin- 
coln’s old home in Springfield. 

There he walked into a congenial 
atmosphere, old furniture and 
utensils’ associated with Lincoln, 
papers and traditions. For 10 years 
he lived where Lincoln had lived and 
then the house for which he had 
been paying rent was taken over ut 
his- urgent recommendation, by the 
State of Illinois. 

Meanwhile some prominent men in 
Washington persuaded Mr. Oldroyd 
to come to that city and install his 
collection in the house. associated 
with the last hours of Lincoln, and 
here it has been viewed by thousands 
of persons from all over the world. 

The old red brick house, from 
which the United States flag flies 
constantly is flanked on either side 
by business. Across the street stands 
Ford's Theater, owned by the Gov- 
ernment but used for the storage cf 
papers. There has been some 


President, with the stage, the boxes 
and fitti as they were on the night 
when light comedy was turned into 
high tragedy. 

As the lights went down in the 
theater that night they began to 
flicker i the rooming house across 
the street into which was carried the 
stricken President. Here in a small 
room at the end of the narrow hall, 
they laid Lincoln on the bed from 
which a lodger’ named Clarke was 
ousted. He wrote to his sister about 


(Continued -n Page 4, Column 7) 


KEVIN O’HIGGINS 
SEEKS TO REDUCE 
IRISH LIQUOR TRADE 


By Wireless 
DUBLIN, Feb. 12—Kevin O'Hig- 


‘gins, Minister of Justice, has a new 
‘liquor bill by which he hopes to re- 
‘duce the excessive number of public 
‘houses in the Free State. The text 


has just been issued and it comes at 
a time when the license trade ig rais- 
ing a fighting fund with a view to 
opposing the Government at the next 
election. 

The majority of the temperance re- 
formers see nothing drastic in the 
proposed measures dealing with the 
diminution of one of the greatest 
evils in Ireland. Publicans object to 
the establishment of the compensa- 
tion authority which is to assist in 
the reduction of licensed: houses. In 
many towns and villages one in five 
dwellings is licensed to sell intoxi- 


cants. 

Mr. O'Higgins proposes that each 
area shall decide upon the number 
of licenses to be extinguished, the 
owners of which are to be com- 


talk | 
about restoring the theater to its con- 
dition at the time that Lincoln was 


SENATE PASSES 
"MNARY-HAUGEN 
PARM AID BILL 


1 


‘Party Lines Disregarded on 
Measure Providing for 
Equalization Fee 


| 
| Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 12—The Sen- 
ate's passage of the MtNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill is expected by farm 
bloc leaders tc insure its enactment 
by the House, which ig preparing to 

ballot on the issue within a few 
days. 

They base their hopes on the per- 
centage of gains they were able to 
win among Senators. The Scuate ap- 
proved the bill by a vote of 47 to 39, 
which was practically the reverse of 
the count on the measure at the last 
session, when the Senate rejected the 
project by a vote of 45 to 39. 

The vote indorsing the measure at 
this session was a gain of eight 
. ballots, or approximately a one-sixth 
increase in strength. When the 
House at the last session dissented 
' from the bill, for a second time, the 
vote was 221 to 167, an adverse 

majority of 54, or approximately one- 
fifth. 

When the measure was rebuffed 
for the’ first time in the House, June 
3, 1923, the count was 224. to 154, a 
majority of 70 against. Although also 
rejected on the second vote, May 21, 
1926, the bill gained 16 supporters. 
With these figures and calculations, 
and the influence of the senatorial 
victory to bolster their claims, farm 
leaders in Congress express com- 
plete confidence that the bill will be 
‘acquiesced in by the House and sent 
to the President. 
| Uncertainty of Signing Seen 

This opinion is widespread in offi- 
cial circles at this time. It is the 
consensus that the passage of the 
measure through Congress is as- 
sured but that the uncertainty on the 
matter centers on what the Presi- 
dent will do with it. It is quite gen- 
‘erally believed that he will veto the 
bill; statements that he has made 
in the past against the McNary- 
| Haugen method of rural relief being 
quoted to sustain the view. 

On the other hand there are farm 
group leaders who, while admitting 
that they have no positive informa- 
tion on which to base their declara- 
tions, insist that the President will 
sign the bill. Among these is Charles 
L. McNary (R.), Senator from Ore- 
gon, chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee and co-author of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Following the Senate’s passage of 
the measure Mr. McNary stated that 
if the House, as he was certain it 
would, approved of the bill, he was 
confident that the President would 
6ign the act. : 

| an administration source 
the same opinion was.voiced. The 
informant said that he expected the 
President to sign the act, voicing 
at the same time his belief that the 
project was unworkable. The device 
would then be thrown into the 
courts, where the Senator, an op- 
ponent of the measure, declared it 
would be held illegal. 

Several Changes Accepted 

In accepting the McNary-Haugen 
bill the Senate added a few provi- 
sions to the measure, all acceptable 
to the sponsors of the act. At the 
same time it decisively rejected sev- 
eral proposals that were disapproved 
by the farm leaders. One of these, 
in varying forms, proposed to defer 
the equalization fee, first on cotton 
for two years, then one year, and 
finally defer the equalization fee on 
all commodities for two years. 

This motion was made by Pat 
Harrison (D.), Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who with several other 
Southern Democratic Senators sup- 
ported the bill up to the rejection of 
their original amendment to defer 
the equalization fee on cotton for 
two years. Thereafter they opposed 
the measure. On the original Harri- 
son. Amendment, both supporters and 
opponents of the bill joined forces to 
dov.n it, the vote being 69 to 17. 

Another important amendment re- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 


Pussy Willows Appear; 
Bluebirds Are Singing 


By the Associated Press 
Worcester, Mass. 

BRUARY, 1927, is establishing 
an unusual tecord in Worcester 
and vicinity. The minimum tem- 
perature yesterday was 23 and the 
maximum 3]. At 8 a. m. today the 
markings were 27 to 32. Snow- 
drops, the first flowers of spring 
in central Massachusetts, are in full 
flower at ‘the residence of Joseph 
H. Perry, 276 Highland Street. 
Pussy willows are out, but they are 
not yet common. Bluebirds are 
singing, an incident rare in Feb- 
tuary, and many robins have been 
reported in the parks. 


Radio Is Put 
Under Control 


HOUSING BOARD 
SUPERVISED BY 
STATE IS URGED 


McDonald Bill Calls for 
Erection of Good Homes 
for $35 Monthly Rental 


WOULD GIVE BROAD 
POWERS TO BOARD 


Actual Work Would Be Done 
by Private Firms but State 
Would Have Direction 


Development of attractive, well 
planned and up-to-date homes and 
apartments to be rented for as little 
as $65 a month is proposed in a 
Legislative bill filed by W. J. McDon- 


8 in Minneapolis 4 Boston real estate developer, 


‘which came from the State printer 


City Takes Move to Curb 
Confusion in Air—Li- 
censes Required 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 


today. 


The bill proposes establishment of 
a State housing commission siniilar 


| to the one now in operation in New 
Tork which would be given super- 
vision over work to meet the need 
tor good housing at moderate cost. 


Among the powers which would be 


12 | granted the commission would be the 


(Special) —Licensing and control of | Tight to seize property in congested 


radiocasting stations by municipa 


1 |OF other areas where the need arose, 
demolish it and provide for the erec- 


ordinance, said to be the first legis- | tion of suitable dwellings. 


lation of its kind by any city in the 
United States, will be undertaken by | 


Would Investigate Monopolies 
Also the commission would be au- 


Minneapolis. Although the measure | thorized to investigate monopolies in 
will not become effective until offl-| hullding materials and co-operate 


cial publication, probably next week. with federal and state officials to end 
one radiocasting station already has any such monopolies. 


applied for a license. 


The actual work of constructing 


The measure was adopted by the houses would be done by limited 
City Council Friday, by a vote of 23 dividend housing corporations, pri- 
to 3, ending two months of discus- vate concerns which Mr. McDonald 
sion over proposed restrictions. The believes would be glad to take ad- 
original proposal as submitted by vantage of the provisions of the pro- 
Eugene Hanscom. alderman, would | posed law. 


have limited the power of radiocast- | 


“Unsanitary housing conditions 


ing stations within the city to 50- | which exist in certain areas of the 
watt antenna output and owners of State in low-priced dwellings are a 
stations, in protesting, declared such | menace to the health, safety, morals, 


a measure would drive every station 
out of the city and mean disman- 
tling others entirely. 


The ordinance as finally adopted by 
the Council contains two outstand- 
ing features. All stations operating 
within the city, or within four miles 
of city limits, must keep their in- 
tenna output within 500 watts; While 
beyend the four-mile limit “stap 
rates” of power are provided, based 
on distance from the city. 

In addition to power regulations 
the ordinance restricts program 
schedules to 12 evening-hours of. 
radiocasting a week for stations 
within the city or less than two miles 


‘unsafe housing, 


welfare and reasonable comfort of 
the citizens of the State,” the bill 


reads. “The correction of these Fon- 
ditions in such areas being now 
otherwise impossible, it is essential 


that provision be made for the in- 
vestment of private funds at low 
interest rates and the gradual dem- 
olition of existing unsanitary and 
and the construc- 
tion of new housing facilities under 
public supervision in aceordance 
with proper standards of sanitation 


and safety and at a, cost which will 


permit m-~thlvy rentals which wage 
earners can afford to pay.” 
The State Housing Board would 


from city limits, but no restrictions study means of lowering rents on 


miles. No two local stations 
on the air simultaneously. | 

The city building inspector 16 
charged with administration of the | 
ordinance and must approve the 
schedule of hours arranged by radio- 
casters to eliminate conflict. 

While the City Council ordinarily 
has no jurisdiction beyond the city 
limits, this situation is met by re- 
taining jurisdiction over outside sta- 
tions which have studios within the 
city. Moreover, there is a clause 
which gives “teeth” to the measure 
by prohibiting any owner, lessee or 
licensee of telephone or power lines 
from permitting use of those lines by 
any radiocasting station which is vio- 
lating the 6rdinance, and building in- 
spector is given authority to stop 
such telephone or telegraph service. 

The City Council or Mayor may re- 
voke any license at any time. The 
license fee is $50 annually. The or- 
dinance also contains a “blooper” 
elause, designed to reduce interfer- 
ence and specifically prohibits any- 
one from operating a “bloaper” re- 
ceiving set. 

“This is probably the first ordi- 
nance of its kind ever prepared in 
this country.“ Jay C. Vincent, elec- 
trical engineer who helped draft the 
document, told the Council, “and pio- 
neer work had to be done in prepar- 
ing it.” 


Lincoln Held Salary Drafts 15 Months 
Under Inkstand to Help the Government 


COLCHESTER, Conn., Feb. 12 ( 
—James Gilfillan, former treasurer of 
the United States, today related how 
Abraham Lincoln held up collection 
on 15 monthly salary drafts in his 


favor so that the Government might 
derive the benefit of the non-collec- 
tion of the amounts due him. 
“When Mr. Lincoln became Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Gilfillan said, “the annual 
salary of the office was $25,000; which 
was paid monthly by draft of the 
treasurer of the United States. 
“The drafts to the order of the 
President were not presented for 
payment, and under the system at 
that time the treasurer’s accounts 
were rendered monthly as soon as all 
d for the month were paid. 
Ihe non-payment of the salary 
drafts of Mr. Lincoln held up the 


t monthly drafts for his salary as 

ident of the United States. 

“Mr. Lincoln avoided answering 
the question by asking the treasurer 
if the Uni States Government 
* get the benefit if drafts were 
n resented for 5 J 

The treasurer , ‘Possibly so, 
bet that the treasurer’s accounts 

5 delayed until the drafts were 


“Mr, Lincoln then reached over 
inkstand 


collection of more than a year’s sal- 
ary as President. 

“The treasurer explained that if 
his action was for the benefit of the 
Government it could be accomplished 
by subscription to the loan for which 
bonds were then being sold at the 
Treasury. The President assented and 
indorsed the drafts in subscription to 
the loan.“ 


The Cfeacher 
comes lo 
Millu-Mollu-Mandu's 

; House 


and shows her how to make a 
long strip of little sailor dolls 


| 


as to hours or schedules beyond two "dwellings by securing economy in 
may be | — 2 and arrangement ot 


tection for Tenant 
If conditions warranted rents in a 
given building would be reduced. 
Rentals to be charged by the limited 
housing corporations would not ex- 
ceed $10 a room unless a change in 


economic conditions made it neces- 
sary to increase the measure. They 
would be as low as it would be pos- 
sible to make them and at the same 
time pay ea fair return upon the 
actual final cost of the building. 


Whenever the interest of the stoc«- 
holders or bondholders could not 
otherwise be safeguarded, the state 
board of housing could charge a 
higher rental than the maximum 
fixed. No such order would be made 
unless the board found that changes 
in economic conditions are such that 
the maximum rentals are insufficient 
to meet the expenses of the com- 
panies. 

Repairs to dwellings would be 
made, if necessary, through the di- 
rection of the state board. 

Dividends on the stock of the com- 
panies would not be in excess of 6 
per cent, but unpaid back dividends 
would be turned over to the stock- 
holders. Interest on the bonds would 
also be limited to 6 per cent. 


MAYOR WOULD RETAIN 
COUNCIL AND FIN. COM.’ 


If the next Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture is asked to abolish the Boston 
Finance Commission, established in 
1909, and the City Council of 22 
members, as Mayor Nichols believes 
it will, he will advocate the con- 
tinuance of each during his adminis- 
tration even though both bodies often 
fail to give him their co-operation, 
the Mayor said yesterday. 

The city charter would have to be 
amended were either of the groups 
to be discontinued, Mayor Nichols 
added, but Boston is not adaptable to 
a City Manager government, such as 
that in effect in Cleveland, O., he 
believed. 


MOVE FOR ADDITIONAL 
HOLIDAYS LOSES WAY 


Three bills to establish legal holi- 
days were given adverse committee 
reports in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature yesterday. One was the peti- 
tion of Max Henry Newman to make 
Feb. 12 a holiday in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Another proposed to combine 

Day on 
American 
Legion bill to make Armistice Day 
legal holiday. 


FITCHBURG COMPANY 
CUTS ITS LIGHT RATES 


FITCHBURG, Mass., Feb. 12 ()— 
Mayor Joseph A. Lowe received no- 
tice today from officials of the. Fitch- 
burg Gas & Electric Light Company. 
ol reduction in rates of electricity 


A 
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as it has been for more than 30 0 
in constructive efforts for the im- 
provement and enrichenent of the 
American home, community and na- 
tional life, In some of our important 
and concrete efforts we have the pub- 
liq indorsement and active co-opera- 
tion of the Nation's first citizens, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States and a number of his Cabinet 
officials.” ° 


Two Women Leaders Take 
Issue With .Mrs. Robinson 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 12—Replying to 
reported statements by Mrs. B. L. 


IRE CHRISTIAN SCTENCE ‘MONTTOR, ‘BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


Club Women' 8 
Loyalty Seen 
in Good Works 


National Federation Head 
Denies Charges of Aid- 
ing Communists 


2 


FRENCH MINISTERS SYMPATHETIC. 
TO THE ‘COOLIDGE PROPOSALS 


* ation Anxious to Do Anything to Diminiah Danger of 
War- Unofficial Thought, However, Not Favorable 
to New Conference 


tories of Washington nares | 
ments would d participate in the pro- 
posed conference t also other 
maritime states, including Germany. 
“That America, as the mightiest 
4 world power, le of arming far 
| beyond the ilties of others, has 
proposed gh President Cool- 
idge’s memorandum the renuncia- 
tion of the gigantic naval ambitions 
through which she might force her 
will upon others ane, carry of an 
imperialistic policy of the greatest 
magnitude, is bound to create a deep 
impression thorughout the world,” 
rege the former Chancellor, “I 

that Germany would 
de able to co-operate with this ideal 
just as advantageously as at the Ge- 


British Museum Dispatches 
Expedition to Mystery City 


Explorations Are to Be Carried Out by Archeologists 
in Lubaantun, British Honduras 


THE — READER 


1. How’ is the automobile an argu- 
ment for prohibition? —Letter 
to Editor. 

2. Would enforced voting be a 
civic safeguard? Editorial. 

3. What poster contest has been 
opened by club women for chil- 
dren?—Household Page. 

4. What is man’s real employ - 
ment?—-The Home Forum. 

5. What unusual courtesy does a 
San Francisco interior decorator 
show her workers? —Sundial. 

6. What unusual decision in favor 


people, part of thé Neolithic race are 
said to have left the most wonderful 
traces of civilization and culture. 
They antedated iron and steel and 
yet employed hardened copper, 
jadelte, shells and pottery. 

The entire region of Lubaantun, Mr. 


Bu Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Feb. 12—The British 
Museum’s archeological expedition to 
British Honduras to further explore 
Lubaantun, the great mystery city of 
Mayan eulture, perhaps 12,000 years 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


By, Special Cable sailed implicitly = af the memoran- 


PARIS, Feb. 12—The ministerial | dum. There is the thesis of a poten- am 


council heard today the exposition of tiel de guerre” which would have Speotal from Monitor Bureau 


the American note proposing a new Account taken of every kind of per- 


nayal conference by the Foreign 
Minister, Aristide Briand. The gov- 
ernment is sympathetic toward 
President Coolidge's suggestions but 
will be guided by events. Other na- 
tions are making their opinions 
khown and these opinions must have 
an influence in the final French de- 
cisions. The danger of France's iso- 
lation clearly appears and certainly 
M. Briand and Raymond Poincaré, 
the Prime Minister, would wish to do 
nothing which would distinguish | 
French attitude from the attitude of 
England, Italy and Japan. 


France is favorable to anything 
which would diminish the risk of 
war, Nevertheless signs of dislike to 
the American procedure multiply in 
unofficial circles, The objections 
which were indicated yesterday ap- 
pear more forceful, e experts at 
the Quai d'Orsay under M. Berthelot 
have éxamined with the closest at- 
tention the American document on 
the technical. side. 

Pertinax protests against tempori- 
zation. He would have an instant 
reply, for postponement and pas- 
sivity will oblige French policy 
eventually to follow the policy of 
Washington and London. He adds: 
“If one reflects that a disarmament 
commission on which the United 
States is represented sits at Geneva, 
and that the matters suggested by 


of 


fused to 
that a ce 


or small ships 


means of communication. 


manent force ot the different nation. 
There is the thesis of interdepend- 


and navies from the 
ence of armies * 


should not enjoy the “ — 
militarism. 


thesis relative to the 8 
of submarines and airplahes for de- 
fensive purposes. There is the thesis 

rtain maximum tonnage 
should be allowed each state to be 
used as the state pleases, according 
to the resources and needs in large 


It is recalled thet France has the 
second largest colonia] empire, call- 
ing for an adequate assurance of 


neva disarmament conference, in 
bh, on most questions, she is side 
by side with the United States. 
“President Coolidge’s initiative 
clearly indicates: first, that he is de- 
termined to disarm: and, second, that 
the he is not confident that results will 
be attained through the Geneva Con- 
ference. No one who has carefully 
and without prejudice followed the 
Geneva ne ons is likely to cavil 
at the President for not expecting 
much from Geneva methods.” 


NEW MOTOR SHOW 


- of a golfer has been handed 
down in Britain?—Week in 
London, 
ee 

uEsTIOns Wang ANSWERED 


THESE 
. esTERDAY’s Montror 


IN 


EVERY LITTLE FAD 


ON SOME SOUND IDEA 


Sir John Adams Says Fads 
Have Helped to Advance 
America’s Education 


IS DECLARED BASED 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12 — Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, who as president 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, represents many 
thousands of women, upholds the 
loyalty of these women as proved by 
service in many fields of national 
usefulness, and denies the statement 
——— to have been made by Mrs. 

L. Robinson in New York that 
ths Federation is co-operating, vol- 
untarlly or involuntarily, with Com- 
munists and pacifists in undermin- 
ing the Nation. 

The contrary is true, she declares. 
The federation is working with the 
Government and is engaged in pa- 
triotic work along many lines. 


Robinson, that women’s organiza- 
tions are lending themselves to the 
purposes of Communists attacking 
the Government, Miss Lena Madesin 
Phillips, president of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, said: “Our 
organization adopts its programs and 
policies not on the basis of the com- 
pany they keep but because our 
sound judgment and women’s civic 
interest tell us that those programs 
and policies are for the betterment 
of conditions for men and women. 

“Our choice is based on- funda- 
mental equities, not on color. We 
would rather be on the right side 
with radicals than on the wrong side 


wed, de- 


She made the following statement: 


with conservatives. If an abhorrence 


J Paul-Boncour intervi 


this year or next year at the latest, 


Italy Maintains Complete 


By Wircleas 
ROME, 


clared that President CooMdge’s pro- 
posal was meritorious, but that the 
League commission was tackling the 
subject in a wider way. The com- 
mission was progressing excellently 
and preparing the path for a gen- 
eral conference on disarmament on 
land, air and water to be held either 


Reserve on the Proposals 


Feb. 12—The Italian Gov- 
ernment is examining the American 


EVENTS PLANNED 


Display of 25-Vear-Old Cars 
Among Features—Color 
Designs Are Brighter 


Features of the silver jubilee ex- 
hibition of the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association at the annual 
Automobile Show, Mechanics Build- 
ing, March 5 to 12, are a new de- 
partment, the service and garage sec- 


tion, and a special exhibit of 26-year 
old cars, Chester I. Campbell ana- 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb 12 ( 
America’s fondness for fads was 
given yesterday by Sir John Adams, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of London, as the chief rea- 
son why he found the educational 
system of this country the best 
in the world. He was addressing 500 
teachers, gathered here to attend the 
eightieth convention of the Connec- 
ticut Teachers’ Association. 

Sir John explained that the. many 
original and interesting fads siwftly 
adopted by Ambricans and often as 
swiftly discarded were fathered by 
the elasticity of American life, and 


“My attention has been called to 
the most recent of a number of at- 
tacks on the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in which the loyalty 
and patriotism of its members are 
questioned. 

Upholds Stable Government 


“The General Federation is neither 
militaristic nor pacifist in its sym- 
pathies but is a whole-hearted be- 
liever in the necessity of maintain- 
ng a government that is both atable 
‘and powerful, and which requires 
such means of defense as shall se- 
cure that stability. It believes that 
a trained and patriotic citizenry 
tends to protect us against more 


of war, with no clearly defined ideas 
as to how it can best be abolished, 
if an intensive study on both sides 
of the child labor amendment recom- 
mended to our 800 clubs as a part 
of their 1927 program, and if so- 
called protective legislation is Red, 
then count us in, 
Not “Even a Good Pink” 


“We hardly considered such, even 
a good pink. At our 1926 convention 
no action upon either protective 
legislation or the child labor amend- 
mert was taken other than the 
strong recommendation that clubs 
study both sides both questions 
carefully with a view to taking 


did, departs next Monday, under the 
leadership of T. A. Joyce, aboard the 
steamship Camito for Jamaica, 
whence it leaves soon after March 1 
for Belize, the base of operations. 
Other members of the party are Maj. 
J. Cooper Clark, Henry Calvert, and 
Geoffrey Laws, who will survey part 
of the colony, which is about. the 
size of Wales, for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. The British ar- 
cheologists will be met at Belize by 
J. Eric Thompson, ‘now with the 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, also by a young Canadian 
named Hannay, who was with Mr. 
Joyce last year as manager of the 
native labor work at the Lubaantun 
excavation. 

Mr. Joyce, interviewed by The 
Christian Science Monitor represen- 
tative, said that the ruins which he 
had uncovered in 1926 would now 
probably be buried under 12 feet of 
tropical growth, and the 1 
would be resumed by 30 a on 
continued indefinitely. The leader of 
the party, after establishing the work 
at Lubaantun, will seek other explo- 


ration prospects in southern BritisbD |: 


Honduras, returning to England next 
May. 

The work, which is of the greatest 
archeological importance, is being 
prosecuted by the British Museum at 
the invitation of the colonia) Govern- 
ment of British Honduras, and is 


Joyce said, so far explored marks it 
“as the scene of a special phase of 
Maya culture, new to archgology. It 
shows. more than one phase of archi- 
tecture, a vast number of cut blocks 
of stone used in the construction of 
early buildings, certainly represent- 
ing three successive periods. Many 
carvings bear sophisticated, conven- 
tional designs, but the complete 
absence of hieroglyphic inscriptions 
makes it extremely difficult to relate 
any of them with the discovery of 
America, mould-made pottery found 
corresponding with that of copan, 
quietigua and palenque.” 

Prof. G. Elliott Smith has advanced 
the theory that Lubaantun discover- 
ies may confirm the “reality of a 
world-wide spread of civilization in 
ancient times.” Indeed, further re- 
searches by the British Museum ex- 
pedition will establish, it is believed, 
“Asiatic inspiration of the earliest 
civilization of the new world.” 


REAGAN. KIPP( 
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GRUEN tects] 
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partly supported by contributions 
from the British public, the aim 
being to provide a capital sum of 
£50,000 to defray the cost of inten- — — 


RUG _ 
CLEANING 


memorandum on disarmament with 


the greatest attention, but complete 
reserve ig maintained in official cir- 
cles on the attitude of the Govern- 
ment to the American proposal until 
the whole problem has been studied 
by the chief of the general staff and 
the experts of the ministry of marine. 
The Fascist newspapers are very re- 
served in their opinion of the memo- 
randum, only two newspapers haz- 
arding any comment upon it. 

The Tribuna, after pointing out 
that the United States base their 
naval disarmament proposals on 
the consideration of their particular 
geographical conditions, which do 
not need large military and air 
forces, says: “It is necessary to 
make an examination of the whole 
problem without allowing those 
propositions and generic statements 
of rhetorical pacifism which fre- 
quently confuse the issue of inter- 
ake — 5 * * . national —— ee — get 8 the way.“ 
‘ am 2 * The Corriere della Sera is not sur- 
agro om 3 isc — Re me — 4 N 

whic efines as the logical comi- 
Monday, 1p to i un aye 1 ally. 1 pletion of the United States’ policy 
ears through the galleries Tuce- of aiming “to control world arma- 

Aye and Mridays at 11. Sunday talke| ments.” Rather than by pacifist aims, 

memorial exhibition the paper continues, the American 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum—Pay | Government is animated by a double 

ren 5 sunday motive in submitting the new pro- 
rom 1 to 4p. m., admission posal of naval disarmament, namely, 
an. Clube-Paintings by-Callfor- firstly, the desire to prevent the great 

Voge Gallery — Portraits by K. | powers spending large sums on 

Harris own naval constructions, rather devoting 

race Horne atlery—Water 1 olin that money to economic purposes 

by Ho and, secondly, to limit by common 

n U — — — — 

= *| directly determining the “crushing 

pont colgrs by Pierre Vig Boer * superiority” of the Anglo-Saxon 
Independent Artſets, 40 Joy r. First countries over all other nations, 

2 exhibition, daily, 11 & m. io Should Italy and France reduce the 
Bchervee Galleries~-Paintings by, meme tonnage of their light naval units in 

were of the ‘Whitney Studio of New, a bins fy stern 8 used — the 

af reduction of capital ships, asks the 
ec iL. Noyes water 8 2 —— eae — Japan 
ple not favorable to the American pro- 
Doll 3 Richards Gallery-—Water o posal, being contrary to its own in- 
Senin 8 1 terests, As regards Italy, concludes 
the — eed proposal aiding to 
remove the probability of war meets * 
A · · ˙ i and ‘northwest winds" „ ciation of Machinists and a delegate ful lin Pr ts 
ea. even 4 


by various American artists. 
allery—Paintings by Carl Run- 

cept with a light heart further re- „ 

duction of naval armament, as com- Official ‘Temperatures to the New York district council. 8 f 4 ene UB Gopnres ma 


gius; old and modern sporting prints. 
Copley . colors by Elisa; 
of Arts and C Crafte--Bxhibitions 
munications by sea are essential to] (8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 2 large figures and lender. 
its very existence and it trusts that Alban; 7 — * „ LOUISE B. . HORNE Most comfortable to wear. 
the Government will examine the Nantucket 834! LADIES’ HAIR SERVICE AND g ALO" N 
problem fully before committing it- —.— Orleans 68 PERMANENT WAVING 
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ae Readers of The Christian Sclence 

Monitor will be pleased to koqw that ‘ 
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by Gountee Cullen, Negro 
Hall 18 7:30. 
I am now located at 
453 “VASHINGTON STREET 
DEXTER BUILDING, BOSTON 
Telephone Liberty 7354 


purely militaristic methods. 

„This statement was made by me 
as president of the federation in a 
letter to the War Department in 
answer to a request for the co-opera- 
tion of the federation with the de- 
partment in the Defenge Day test 
program. 

“The Secretary of War in reply 
expressed his appreciation of the 
‘wise and patriotic views of the Gen- 
‘eral Federation of Women's Clubs 
on, citizenship and its responsibili- 
tieg toward national defense. 

‘The War Department welcomes 
most heartily the co-operation of the 
women of the country in the defense 
test program and believes that their —— the representative of the Mas- 
services as members of the local sachusetts Public Interests League 
committees should prove invaluable| was trying in to check the 
and their active participation an in- woman suffrage movement. 


spiration. 
Appreciation BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY 


War Department's 
‘With appreciation of the aime and she year endad’ Dee. 1 On be, a 
$9,097,926 after * and 


ideals of the General Federation of 

Women's Clubs, of what they have al- equivalent 8 
ready accomplished toward good eit- 10 « share on $74, 22 5 
lsenship, and of your suggestions for 
the increased success of our mutual 
interest,’ 

“This exchange of letters ‘took 
place in June, 1926. The attitude and 
policy of the Genera) Federation are 
unchanged, It is doing ita to 
promote good citizenship and its rec- 
— > os best * — r 
made by persons who offer no p Mass 
6f the accuracy of their statements. st ‘Went Street Phone Han. "a 


“The federation is now engaged : 
Trucki Ni 
Ee 


Safe and Machinery Moving 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 920 


Shrewsbury St., Worcest 
Me war wale Sta. Providence: 1 


action upon them in 1927. I think no 
action has been taken on prepared- 
ness, the World Court or the out- 
lawry of war for several years. As 
to free speech, it is one of the best 
things we do.“ 

„The bogey word ‘Communism’ 
sums up the total evils attributed to 
millions of reputable citizens,” said 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general sec- 
reiary of the National Consumers’ 
gue. I beg to point out that while 
I was working during the Great War 
in the National Consumers’ League 
under its president, Newton D. 
er, Secretary of ‘War, to keep the 
soldiers’ uniforms out of the sweat- 


Washington constitute precisely one 
of the problems on which it is called 
to pronounce, then the Washington 
project looks like an attempt to take 
the matter from the hands of the 
Geneva powers.” 

Four French contentions are as- 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


that brief though their existence, 
they contributed much to progress 
even in educational fields. 

“You get something good from | 
every fad you take up, try. out and 
dismiss,” he said. “Every little. tad 
is fundamentally based on some 
sound idea and in passing it leaves 
its imprint somewhere.” 


UTILITY RATE CUT 
MADE AT NANTUCKET 


Citizens’ Company Grants One 
Gent Reduction 


nounced today. 

Striking color combinations are 
embodied in the sport type roadsters 
and phaetons, while sedans, coupes 
and other closed types show a strong 
tendency to substitute pleasing 
lighter shades of blues, greens, 
browns and reds for the former blue- 
blacks, deep reds and grays. Except 
in the most formal types, such as 
town cars, two tones almost invari- 
ably prevail and in some instances 
three. 

Nickel and other bright metals are 
also employed extensively in acces- 
sories which add to the cars’ attrac- 
tiveness. Interior hardware used in 
door openers, window lifts, lamps 
and vanity cases is designed to har- 
monize with the general design of 
the car and upholstery. 

In the. basement, @ number of 
de luxe buses, examples of the lat- 
est developments in fire apparatus 
and many types and sizes of com- 
mercial vehicles will be exhibited. 
Machines and tools for service work 
and many tools to interest the car 
owner will be shown in the new de- 
partment also. The accessory divi- 
sion will be on the balconies together 
with the special exhibit of early mod- 
els. A salon of fine imported cars 
will be held at the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plasa. 


GARDNER MOTOR * 
Gardner mr whged preliminary atatemont 
for the year fc, Al, 1926, howe 
net ear t bets 15 266 after depra- 
clation ‘put efore taxes and char rod. 


sive exploration of the entire area 
from year to year. 

Lubaantun is 55 miles by river 
from the coast and about 30 niiles 
from Punta Gorda, south of the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Of the 
three distinct races of Central 
America—the Toltics, Mayans and 
Aztecs—the Mayans or “Stone Age 


Band concert, Boston Square and Com- 
pass Club, 448 ‘Beacon Street, 8. 
All-alumne dinner, Simmons College 
Alumne Association, Hotel Bellevue, &. 
Annual reception, Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, Hotel Somerset, 8 
Music 
Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 8 :15. 
Boston Opera House—‘“Trovatore,” 8. 
Theaters 
B. F. Keith’ ee 2, 8. 
Colonial—“Sunn 
rte endl G we ‘Train, 0 8: 30. 
From Home,” 


The Citizens’ Gas, Electric @ 
Power Company of Nantucket today 
notified the State Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities of a i-cent reduction in 
its lighting-and power rate, effective 
March 1 

This reduction applies to service in 
Nantucket and Siasconset and affects 
summer and all-year customers: For 
the first 50 kilowatts to summer cus- 
tomers, Nantucket, the new rate will 
be 29 cents; for all-year customers 
23 cents. For the first 60 kilowatts 
for summer customers of Siasconset 
the new rate will he 31 cents; for all- 
year customers 256 cents, 

The company has abdlished, howe 

ever, the 10 per cent discount to all 
summer customers of Slaaconset who 
used 100 k.w.h. or more per month, 
The new nower rate for Nantucket !s 
156 cents and for Siasconaset, 17 cents, 


~ WORKMEN'S PASTOR SPEAKS 


Solution of whatever social unrest | 
exists in America today rests with | 
further co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee and develop: |: 
ment of mutual confidence, the Rev. 
Charles Stelsle, pastor of a working- 
men's church in New York, told a 
luncheon gathering at the Twentieth 
Century Club this noon, He Is also 
a member of the International Asso- Qustom made. Preserves grace- 
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WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


V, &. Weather } Rureau Report 


Roston and Vieinity: Partly cloud 
and colder tonight and Sunday: frees 
to strong weet and northwest winds. 
Southern New. Englands Partly cloudy 
and colder tonight: Sunday increasing 
cloudiness and colder, poasibly followed 
by snow on south coast in afternoon or 
night; fresh to strong west and 
non est winds. 
ern New England: Partly cloudy 
* colder tonight; Sunday partly 
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Trade Mark 
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Soc bein 


Smart 
New Frocks 
ana (i oats’ 


for every occasion— 
sport, travel, afternoon 
or evening. 


Custom Made 


BRASSIERE Entirely Different 


Reduces appearance full figures 2-6 inches 

ithout discomfort; takes care diaphragm. 

“something quite new in custom corsets. 
CAPORN 

367 Boylston N., Boston 


es 


Elizabeth G. Forbes 


Incorporated 


Do. We Mean by So- 
Louls Wolsey 


South Meeting 

Illustrated 4 on “Mexico,” by 
the Rev. G. H. Le „ Flrst 88 
salist Church, Melrose 90. 

Concert by the Harvard ＋— 
Orchestra, Boston City Club, 

Meeting of the Caspy Club, Hunting- 
ton Avenue F. M. C. A., 3:30. 

Della Baker, soprano, Boston Square 
and Compass Club, 4 to 5, 

Illustrated lecture on The Leading 
Producers of the Theaters in Furope.“ 
by Prof. Albert H. Gilmer of the Dra- 
matic Literature Department, Tufts Col- 
lege, drama league course, Boston Public 
Library, 3:30. 

Music 


Symphony Hall—Mme. Galli-Curci,; 3:30. 

Jordan Hall—People’s Symphony. Or- 
chestra, 3:30. 

* Art Club- Flute Players Club, 

3 


0 
Boston Public Library—South Mountain 
Quartet, 8. 7 


EVENTS MONDAY 
Illustrated lecture, “The Splendor 
Glory of French Cathedrals,” ga 
Sarah Ellen Palmer, Women’s Cite Club 
of Boston, Pilgrim — 1 * 


Reception by the Ves 15 
of Art at the 1 o its new building, 
42 St. Botoloph Street, 2. 

Luncheon to members of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fieet 
Corporation, auspices of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Copley-Plaza, 12:30. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
4n Inreexationat Dar Newsraree 


Published dail t Sundays and 
y The Christian Science Pub- 
107 Falmouth Street, 


of 
House Forum; 


Former Reich . 


Favors Washington Proposal 


BERLIN, Feb. 12 (O — President 
Coolidge is justified in losing faith 
in the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence, Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, former 
chancellor, told the Associated Press. 
Dr. Cuno, who is director of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Line 
and is in close touch with the Ger- 
man admiralty, which is believed to 
share his views, declared the Geneva 
conference, despite its duration and 
strenuous~ efforts, had failed to 
achieve practical results. 

“Although the Coolidge memoran- 
dum ‘does not include an invitation 
to Germany to participate in the new 
naval disarmament conference,” said 
Dr. Cuno, Germany's maritime in- 
terests and her extraordinary de- 
pendence on the seas are such that 
anything concerning redistribution 
of maritime powers evokes her 
greatest interest.” 

Dr. Cuno expressed the hope that, 
consequently, not only the signa- 


Moving to Detroit? 


I desire to help in every way, other than 
as regards employment, and without charge or 
obligation, those who contemplate making 
Detroit their future home. 

Correspondence solicited. 
Please express desires fully. 


ArthurS. b 
Buyers’ Broker 
2021 Penobscot Mag. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE Louise CLOTHES SHop > Boston 
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WANTED 
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Also any Willard Clocks with 
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for Spring 
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quality. 
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round. Come an 
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N Hour of Organ Music 

at First Church in Boston, 

Berkeley and Marlboro 
Streets, by WILLIAM E. ZEUCH, 
Sunday, Feb. 13, at 4:30 P. M. No 
religious service, no admission fee, 
no collection. 
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CLEAN READING 
WARNING GIVEN 


If Periodicals Do Not Censor 
Themselves Someone Else 
Will, Hints Churchman 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 12—All who are 
interested in making New York & 
clean city must stand together and 
support those who are trying to en- 
force the law, Dr. William B. Millar, 
general secretary of the New York 
Federation of Churches, declared in 
discussing the bill aimed at indecent 
publications which is being spon- 
sored by the federation. 

The bill wes introduced in the 
Legislature by Assemblyman Samuel 
H. Hofstadter (R.), af Manhattan. 

„It is in no 05 de censorship 
bill,” Dr. Millar said. Idseems to me 
the publishers would welcome & 
measure like this to avoid political 
censorship. It is my opinion that if 
they don’t they will get censorship 
of the most drastic kind, for the peo- 
ple are now aroused against offend- 
ers of this sort.” 

Dr. Millar declared that the fed- 
eration is not a law-enforcing agency, 
but that its business is to create pub- 
lic sentiment and to back up in 
every way possible the efforts of 
those whose business it is to enforce 
the law. 

Asserting that New York City is 
now facing serious problems, Dr. 
Millar said that “The Christian forces 
of the city” must put their efforts 
behind the district attorney, the 
police commissioner, and the theatri- 
cal interests which are trying to 
raise the standards of the stage, and 
co-operate with them in stemming 
the rising tide of indecency. 


SENATE PASSES | 
FARM AID BILL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fused was offered by Charles Curtis 


(R.), Senator from Kansas, who of- 
tered, a > aid bill, without equali- 
a8 a. substitute for the 
4 measure. This mo- 
tion was defeated, 54 to 32. 
Parties Equally Divided 

The final vote on the bill showed 
the parties practically equally di- 
vided on the issue. Republicans to 

the number of 24, with 22 Democrats 
and the | 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota, con- 
stituted the majority, while those 


opposing were composed of 22 Re- 
Democrats. Six 


ublicans and 17 
‘ — Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Florida; Joseph B. Ransdell, Lous!- 
ana; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; 
Morris Sheppard, Texas; Park 
Trammell, Florida, and Ellison D. 
Smith, South Carolina, ho voted 
‘ against the bill last session, sup- 
ported it‘on the latest count. Two 
others; Thomas Heflin, Alabama, 
and Lee Overman, North Carolina, 
who voted for it. last year, voted 
“no” this time. 

Following the final count A- 
istration leaders expressed one satis- 
faction. They pointed out that, 
should the President veto the bill the 
clese count on the project indicated 
that it could obtain the two-thirds 
necessary to override his dissent. 

This disposal of the farm relief 
issue in the Senate was promptly fol- 
lowed by another much embroiled 
controversy. As the chair announced 
the final vate, Ceorge Wharton Pep- 
per (R.), Senato: from Pennsyl- 
vania, floor leader for the McFadden 
branch banking bill, moved that this 
measure be made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. Burton K. 
Wheeler (D.), Senator from Montana, 
immediately took the floor to de- 
bate” the motion. Mr. Wheeler and 


others have announced their deter- 


mination to filibuster against the bill. 

To contest these tactics Admin- 
istration leaders have prepared a 
cloture motion which they are ex- 
pected to offer early next week, They 
are being supported in this move for 
Mmited debate by farm bloc lead- 
ers, who were aided by them in plac- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill before 
the Senate for action. 

How Senators Voted 


For the bill—Republicans: Cam- 
eron, Capper, Curtis, Deneen, Fra- 
zier, Gooding, Gould, Harreld, How- 
ell, Johnson, Jones of Washington, 
La Follette, McMaster, McNary, 
Means, Norris, Nye, Oddie, Pine, 
Robinson of Indiana, Schall, Stan- 
field, Stewart and Watson — 24. 
Democrats: Ashurst, Bratton, Cara- 
way, Copeland, Dill, Ferris, Fletcher, 
Hawes, Kendrick, McKellar, May- 
field, Neely, Pittman, Ransdell, Rob- 


A portion of 


1 
inson of Arkansas, e puis 
Tyson 


Farmer-Labor Senator, 


*mons, Smith, Steck, 

and Wheeler—22. Farmer-Labor: 
Shipstead—1. Total, 47. 

Against the bill — Republicans: 
Bingham, Borah, Cousens, Dale, 
Ernst, Fess, Gillett, Goff, Greene, 
Hale, Keyes, Lenroot, McLean, Met- 
calf, Pepper, Phipps, Reed of Penn- 
sylvania, Sackett, Shortridge, War- 
ren, Weller and Willis—22. Demo- 
crats: Bayard, Blease, Bruce, Ed- 
wards, George, Gerry, Glass, Harris, 
Harrison, Heflin, King, Overman, 
Reed of Missouri, Stephens, Under- 
wood, Walsh of Massachusetts and 
Walsh of Montana—17. 

Pairs were announced as follows: 
Broussard (D.) for, with Moses (R.) 
against; Jones of New Mexico (D.) 
for, with Wadsworth (R.) against; 
Norbeck (R.) for, with Edge (R.) 
against. 


MR. MASSEY’S APPOINTMENT 

OTTAWA, Ont., Feb. 12 (#)—in- 
cent Massey, Canada’s first Minister 
to the United States, will take up 
his duties at Washington next week, 
it was announced today. It is ex- 
pected that he will present his 
credentials to President Coolidge on 


Feb. 18. 


LISBON TO MAKE | 
STRIKE ILLEGAL 


Portugal Contemplates New 
Measures to Reform Pub- 
lic Administration 


LISBON, Feb. 12 (S — Three hun- 
dred civilians have been arrested in 
Lisbon since the revolutionaries sur- 
rendered to the Government. Troops 
and police are still engaged in 
rounding up those prominently con- 
nected with the movement which 
sought to bring about the overthrow 
of the Carmona Government. The 
War Minister, Col. Passos Souza, 


who is credited with bringing about 


the surrender of the insurrectionists 
both at Oporto, where the revolt 
started, and at Lisbon, has issued 
orders forbidding violent treatment 
of those placed under arrest. 
Few Signs of “Battle” 

In addition to Commander Joao de 

Carvalho, described as one of the 


lic Ainet t close the political 
associations and secret societies, and 
make strikes illegal. 

Troops are patrolling the capital. 
and soldiers and police ane still 
rounding up rebels here and there. 

Only one warship, the cruiser Car- 
valhao Araujo, supported the revolu- 
tionaries, and this was silenced by 
the fortress guns after firing nine 
broadsides. Both the army and navy 
are apparently loyal, and President 
Carmona in an interview has de- 
clared that the Government now feels 
better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 

For a time civilians in their homes 
were without food. and even in the 
big hotels, where advance provision 
is always made for emergencies, the 
supply of bread ran out. 


TABLET WILL HONOR 
GEN. BUTLER’S WORK 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. P -A 
bronze tablet commemoratin: the 
services of Brig.-Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler for law enforcement while he 
was Director of Public Safety here, 
is. to. be erected at Washington 
whether the General wants it or not. 


——— —— —ʃ 


Nirst Church wh — Scientist, Aberdeen, Wash. 


ABERDEEN CHURCH 
OPENS NEW EDIFICE 


Christian Science Congrega- 
tion Holds Services There 


ABERDEEN, Wash. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, this city, recently 
held its first services in the new 
church edifice. In describing the 
building and the services the Aber- 
deen Daily World said in part: 

“The new church is two stories. in 
height, the lower portioh ef rein- 
‘forced concrete and the upper of 
wooden construction. The first floor 
is intended to be used wholly for 
* — — after com- 


1 ium. 
ere this is Te 
setviées also* Will be. 1 
lowen floor, direct entry to which is 
from the 1 Street side. Entry to the 
main auditorium, when completed, 
will be from Third Street. 

„The site for the new church is 
considered one of the best for the 
purpose in the city. It is built on a 
rise of ground above-the street, the 
terrace being nearly six feet on the 
Third Street side and considerably 

ore at the rear on the I Street side. 

e lower floor is entered slightly 
below the street level and the main 
floor slightly above the terrace level. 

“The building is a combination of 
Corinthian and colonial architecture. 

“The reading rooms, which have 
been maintained for more than a 
dozen years in the Finch building, 
will be moved to the new church 
building, which is considered suffi- 
ciently central for the purpose. 

“Charles A. Haynes is the archi- 
tect for the building, Clarence George 
being associated with him in the 
work. Lamb & Horrocks had the 
general contract.” 
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II not, why not give him 
one now 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


usetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


BOOK MARKERS 


Transparent, have clear, permanent 
figures, bold fast, and are practically 
indestructible. The original marke: 
to include all these features. 

Three sizes, Readers Library. Pocket 
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MEXICO 


HE public is full of praise about 

our high artistic photography 
postcards, showing magnificent 
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Collection of 30 cards, $2 
postpaid 
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postpaid 
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ringleaders of the revolt. in Lisbon, 
who made his escape in a motorboat, | 
the authorities are searching for an- 


and two others, who also succeeded 
in getting out of Lisbon either be- 
fore or after the surrender. 
Except for an increased number 
of police and soldiers on the streets 
and the damage apparent in the sec- 
tion of the city facing on the Tagus 
River, where the heavic~* 
took place, the capital shows few 
signs. of the three-day “battle” be- 
tween the revolutionaries and the 
fortes loyal to the Government. 

President Carmona, apparently 
convinced that the movement is 
completely suppressed, declared the 
Government felt its position was 
strengthened, enabling it to proceed 
with its reconstruction plans. The 
hope was expr ssed that the de- 
cisive Gove ent » victories - at 
Oporto and Lisbon would bring an 
end to revolutionary movements in 
Portual.: 

To Close Secret Societies | 

The War Minister states that meas- 

ures will be taken to reform the pub- | 


In a 


letter to William R. Nicholson 
df, 


that if the memorial was to be taken 


be not erected. 
Funds for the tablet, were raised 
by a committee of which the Rev. Dr. 


Natioral Art Commissien has ap- 
proved the design and Maj.-Gen. 
John A. Lejuene. commandant of the 
marine corps, is said to have prom- 
ised to make every effort to sce that 
it is contpicuously displayed in the 
national capital. . 


$16,500,000 BILL’ PASSED 


WASHINGTO (Ry — The Senate 
took 10 minutes to consider sad pass 
the legislative appropriation bill 
carrying approximately $16,500,000 
to meet the expenses of Congress 
next year. This completed work on 
all of the nine regular supply bills 
of the session. except that for the 


District of Columbia. 


secretary of the Law Enforce- ' 


other leader, Jose Domingos Santos. | ment League, General Butler said 


Floyd W. Tomkins is president. The. 


Intricacies of Legal Phraseolo 
Spin Out Congressional Debates 


Untangling the Skeins of Words, Words, Words, Almost 
as Difficult to Lawmakers as to Citizens—Prece- 
dents and Rights Play Their Part, Too 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Technicalities in 
the form and language of legislation 
proposed in Congress which Mr. John 
Citizen has difficulty in understand- 
ing are often nearly as incom- 
prehensible to the members them- 
selves and often lead to long debates 
and verbal tilting to find out just 
“where we are at.“ 

The prolonged discussion of radio 
legislation and the attempt to reach 
a bill satisfying both to the Senate 
and House brought out the intricacies 
of lawmaking in conspicuous degree. 
Here is a case in point: 

Key Pittman (D.), Senator from 
Nevada, called attention to the fact 
that article D in the House radio bill 
was the same as article D in the 
Senate bill. “Is not article D agreed 
to by both Houses?” he asked. 

C. C. Dill (D)., Senator from 
Washington, made a distinction 
which he maintained was a dif- 
ference. 

Calls for Explanation 


Mr. Pittman returned that if the 
Senate rule meant anything it meant 
that they could not strike Article D 
out of both bills. 

Joseph T. Robinson (D.), Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, at this moment 
interjected that he had three differ- 
ent drafts of the bill and could not 
find the paragraph the Senator was 
talking about. Mr. Pittman offered 
to indicate it. . 


He called upon, Charles Curtis (R.), 
Senator from Kansas, to explain the 


rule. Mr. Curtis cited cases to show 
that the chair had been right in its 
ruling from which Mr. Pittman had 
appealed. A precedent of the kind 
cited by Mr. Curtis could not con- 
stitute a precedent for this case, Mr. 
Robinson opined. 

Other senators got tangled up in 
the verbiage of. rights and distine- 


tions and precedents. Few saw eye 


to eye in the matter. Each senater 
had his own interpretation. Mr. 
Robinson came back with the impor- 
tance of determining what was the 
correct rule in such cases. “The 
whole question under consideration,” 
he said, “hinges on the construction 
Maced on the rule. “Mr. Curtis got 


Indian Children of Boli ia 
down or its face turned to the wall“ 
every time he was attacked by a wet | 
newspaper. he would prefer that it 


Send Gifts of Good Will 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW TORK — “To Indian children 
of North America,” reads the label 
on a large box overflowing with 
home-made toys and dolls which has 
just been received at the headquar- 
ers of the National Young Women's 
Christian Association from Aymara 
Indian children of Bolivia. 


This friendly act represents much 
self-denial and labor on their part. 
for the Aymara children have shared 
the little that they have as evidence 
of their friendship and good will. 
Dolls in picturesque native (costumes, 
reed whistles, baskets and pottery in 
brilliant colors, have been unpacked 
from the box and are on display at 
the headquarters before being dis- 
tributed by Miss Edith M. Daab of 
the Y. M. C. A. staff to Indian chil- 
‘dren on reservations. 
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New Willys - Knight 
— the “70” Willys- 
Knight Six and the 
Willys-Knight Great 
Six. 


Incorporated in these 


e most up-to-date 


of s 
Knight engine. The 


ENGI 


magnificent automobiles are all those 
important features which make you 
— that Willys-Knights are 


Everything that you look for in cars 
uch luxury is here—plus the ex 
elusive advantage ofthe Willys- 


valve engine is the only type of auto- 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO.,.Lrp., Toronto, Canada 
See Your Local Overland or Willys-Knight Dealer 


INE IMPROVES 


WITH USE 
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Advance 
Spring Showing 
Week of February 21-26 


Four great new cars! With 22 
body types ranging in price 
from $625 to $2295. Come in 
and see this unique display. 
i 


— 


is still in use.“ 
of motor cars. 


“Knight sleeve- 


K.NGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


Superior Qualities beyond all other cars 


Te has Willys- 


Overland Engi- 
neering Leadership 
been more strikingly 
manifested than in the 


mobile engine that 
actually improves 
with use—gaining in 
power, becoming 
smoother and quieter 
the longer you drive. 


One of thousands of 
enthusiastic ownere 
writes: “My Willys- 
Knight has traveled 
over 42,000 miles 


without an engine adjustment. In 
fact, the original set of spark plugs 


“70” Willys-Knight prices from $1295 to 
Willys-Knight Great Six, “for those 
who want the finest,” $1850 to $2295. Prices 
f. o. b. factory and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Purchases may be 
arranged on convenient credit terms. 


an agreement that down to a certain 
point the language in the two bills 
was identical. 

Adopting a Substitute 


“But that is not a complete sen- 
tence,” objected Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Pittman, who finally got the 
floor again, concluded with the state- 
ment that “a great deal of confusion 
has arisen as to the effect on parlia- 
mentary rules of pursuing the prac- 
tice of gubstituting a Senate for a 
House bill. We cannot adopt the lan- 
guage because it is different in the 
two bills. The only thing to do is to 
harmonize the differences in lan- 
guage or the differences of purpose.” 

Wesley L. Jones (R.), Senator 
from Washington, explained why he 
could not support the chair. Irvine 
L. Lenroot (R.]. Senator from Wis- 
consin, and others, talked on the sub- 
ject. The tussle with the meaning of 
language ended only when the hour 
struck to take up farm relief. 

It was a famous battle, but what 
was it all about?’ the galleries 
query. 


MEXICAN TREASURY 
HAS NEW SECRETARY 


Luis Montes de Oca Succeeds 
| Alberto J. Pani 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 12 (P)—Luis 


Montes de Oca, General Comptroller 
of Mexico, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, succeeding 
Alberto J. Pani, who is believed to 
be in Los Angeles, or San Francisco, 
at present engaging in “unofficial 
discussions” with oil company execu- 
tives. 

Unofficial but usually well-in- 
formed sources, declare that the ap- 
pointment of Sefior Montes de Oca 
was an outcome of Sefior Pani’s fail- 
ure to reach an agreement with the 
oil interests, so as to settle the pres- 
ent dispute. 

It is said that Sefior Pani left Mex- 
ico apparently to assume the post of 
Mexican Minister to France, but that 
he intends to return here if private 
—— with the oil company 

icials are successful. In such case, 
it is believed here, he would resume 
the „ost of Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 


TICKETS FOR DINNER 
WILL COST $205 EACH 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK-—Ambassadors and 
ministers of leading foreign powers 
will be guests and Speakers at a 
dinner of the American Woman's 
Association on March 16 at the Wal- 
dorf, each plate at the dinner to cost 
$205, $5 for the dinner and $200 for 
the sale of four shares of common 
stock in the $7,550,000 clubhouse 
which the association will erect in 
West Fifty-seventh Street. 

The association expects to sell 
2000 dinner tickets to hear speeches 


Sir Esme, Howard, Ambassador of 
— oe me Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Ambassador of Belgium; 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Ambas- 
Ales | sador of Italy; M. Paul Claudel, Am- 
hassador of France; Alejandro 


Padilla, Ambassador of Spain; Baron. 


Ago Maltzan, Ambassador of Ger- 
many; Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador 
af Cuba; Alexis H. G. O. Lundh, Min- 
ister of Norway; Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, 
Minister of China; Charalambos 
ö 1 Minister of Greece, and 


an Ciechanowski, Minister of Po- 
— 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE PLANNED 


Initial Endowment Proposed 
of $2,000,000 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 11—Establish- 
ment of a national research insti- 
tute for chemical education to keep 
chemistry teachers informed of the 
latest discoveries in their field and 
to enlarge its usefulness in industry, 


is planned by the senate of chemical 


education of the American Chemical 
Society, it has just been announced 
by Prof. Neil E. Gordon, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, who is chair- 
man of the senate. 

It is recommended that the insti- 
tute be located at some university 
which fs doing work of a high order 
in both chemistry and education, but 
that it should be organized separ- 
ately from either of these divisions. 

The institution will have an 
initial endowment of $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the proposed plan, and its 
charter will provide for a board of 
£even trustees, a board of seven ad- 
visors, a general director, associate 
directors to head the departments, 
and research assistants. It will in- 
clude five departments, the gradu- 
ate, undergraduate, industrial, high 
school and historical. 

The tentative budget to be pre- 
sented to the senate calls for em- 
ployment of a general director and 
of five departmental directors at 
salaries of $19,000 each. Five fellow- 
ships of $1000 each are proposed, 
and extra summer faculty lecturers 
will be engaged at an expenditure of 


35000. The estimated cost of the 


building to be occupied by the insti- 
tute is $500,000. 


DES MOINES CAPITAL 
AND TRIBUNE MERGED 


DES MOINES, Feb. 12 (?)—Merger 
of the Des Moines Capital and the 
Des Moines Evening Tribune is an- 
nounced here. 

Announcement of the merger, 
made by John Cowles, associate pub- 
lisher of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News, and Lafayette 
Young Jr., publisher of the Capftal, 
said that Mr. Young’s ownership of 
the Capital was relinquished for a 
consideration of more than $550,000. 


TO CONDUCT IN ARGENTINA 

NEW YORK, Feb. 12 (4)—Dr. 
Henry Hadley, for six years asso- 
ciated as conductor with the New 
York Philharmonic Society, is to con- 
duct a season of orchestral concerts 
in Buenos Aires, Arg., during June 
and July. Dr. Hadley is the first 
American composer-conductor to be 
invited to participate in the South 
American city’s winter musical sea- 
son. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LAWS DRAFTED 


Session at Montevideo Will 
Bring Representatives 
From 15 Countries 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK—tThe fourth regular 
session of the American Institute of 
International Law will be held at 
Montevideo on March 21, the Car- 


negie Endowment for International 
Peace has just announced. It is ex- 
pected that 15 American countries 
will send representatives to the 
meeting. 

The conference wil] consider a 
draft code of private international 
law prepared for the institute by Dr. 
Antonio S. de Bustamante at the re- 
quest of the Pan-American Union, 
and will examine the projecta of 
public international law adopted by 
the institute at its meeting in 1925. 

Projects and findings of the Montee 
video session will form the basis of 
discussion at the meeting of Amere. 
ican jurists in Rio de Janeiro in 
April, which will be held under the 
auspices of the Pan-American Union. 
The Rio de Janeiro conference will 
consider the codification of public 
and private international law, and 
the findings of both the Montevideo 
and Rio de Janeiro conferences will 
be referred to the sixth international 
conference of American states, 
scheduled to meet in Havana in Jan- 
vary, 1928. 

The governments of various Latin- 
American countries have been deeply 
interested in the institute, accord- 
ing to the statement issued by the 
endowment, and it is expected that 
through its activities a body of in- 
ternational law will result which 
will prove acceptable to all the 
American republics. 

The institute is a private organi- 
zation. It was organized in 1912 to 
provide for an exchange of views on 
questions of international law and 
foreign policy relating particularly 
to the American Republics. Its first 
formal meeting was held in Washing- 
ton in 1915 under the auspices of the 
Pan-American Union. The second 
meeting was held in Havana in 7917 
and another in Lima in December, 
1924. The last meeting was held pur- 
suant to a request of Charles E. 
Hughes, then Secretary of State, to 
undertake the codification of inter- 
national law, both public and private. 


WILL AID MEXICAN T. W. C. A. 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK—An ambassador of 
friendship is being sent to Mexico 
by the National Young Women's 
Christian Association in the person 
of Miss Leona O. Scott, formerly of 
Columbus, O., who goes at the re- 
quest of the Mexican branch of the 
association to aid in its program for 
1000 members. The Club Cuicuilco 
has both young men and young 
women members and financial aid 
is extended to young women students 
at the university, as well as giving 
them a social and recreation center. 


British Anthem: Notwithstanding 
the fact that the United States has 
never offic 


King” of Great Britain has been in 
use for nearly two centuries. 


in any home. 


The constant, low 


and 
family. 


clean. 


Frigidaire. 
for oe ies cubes and 


these have 


Absolute cleanliness is one of the 
qualities that make Frigidaire a 
highly appreciated improvement 


prevents spoilage, assuring proper 
wholesome food for your 


And the Frigidaire cabinet is 
built exclusively for electric re- 
frigeration, lined with gleaming 
white porcelain enamel, is spot- 
lessly clean, and easy to keep 


Yet delightful cleanliness is only 
one of the advantages of genuine 
Ample food storage 
space, adequate 8 capacity 


finish, quiet * low oper- 
ating cost, and low price, too 


Frigidaire 
choice of more than — users 


temperature ever before. 


FRIGI D_ A IR! . Les . — 7 ge 742772 2 


CLEANLINESS 
that safeguards YOUR FAMILY 


—more than all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 


Today, new low prices make the 
value of Frigidaire greater than 


And the General 


Motors deferred payment plan 
affords a very easy way to buy. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 


Office for complete information. 
Or mail the coupon below. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. G-25, Dayton, Ohio 


desserts, fine 


the 


Frigidaire Corpo ration 
Dept. oy re gh Ohio 


Please 
a bout Nistdave Blectric Refrigeration. 


complete information 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 
PLAN DEFENDED 


Gov. Brewster Addresses 
the Maine Federation of 
Women's Clubs - 


AUGUSTA, Me., Feb. 12 (4)—The 
direct primary is the most powerful 
weapon that has been discovered for 
the liberal 


times prostituted the primary use 
their success as an argument for its 
change,” he said. “Under the Ameri- 
can party system, the nominations 
constitute an iron door. The direct 
‘primary is the key with which women 
may exercise a choice. 

“If we believe that the average 
citizen is intelligent enough to vote, 
we must believe he is intelligent 
enough to select his nominees, Even 
the caucus system in theory permits 
the voter to choose delegates, but in 
practice it was demonstrated that 
‘the caucus was ideally adapted to 
discourage his participation. 

“The critics deplore the lack of 
interest in the primary and in the 
same breath urge vehemently the 
return to a system that, according to 
all experience, would reduce the vote 
by 80 per cent. 

“Women will be trying to wash 
dishes in a dark corner, if they at- 
tempt to purify politics by groping 
for expression through the medium 
of a caucus call. The primary says, 
Let there be light!’”’ 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Ken- 
tucky, who is located at Washington 
in charge of the nation-wide {lliter- 
acy campaign, in an address said 
that there is now no State in the 
Union which is not doing something 
to remove illiteracy. 

“In this movement,” continued 
Mrs. Stewart, women's clubs are 
taking a very active part. Several 
of the states have inaugurated cam- 
paigns and four of them are now 
engaged in a friendly race to be the 
first to be free from illiteracy. The 
movement, I believe, will soon be- 
come world-wide.” 


NEW HAVEN IS AFTER 
LEAD IN STANDING 


The Boston Tigers face their sever- 
est test of the Canadian-American 
Hockey League season at the New 


Boston Arens tonight when they play 
the New Haven Eagles. The locals 
have been out of first place on only 
one occasion this season and, inci- 
dentally, it was the Eagles that were 
then on the top. 

Tonight’s problem for Coach Pow- 
ers is to struggle through the con- 
test with a weakened right wing, as 
Taylor, who met with a mishap in 
Springfield, is not fully recovered, 
and Constant, bulky spare left wing 
and defenseman, is out of the game 
because of three majors. 

However, a new right wing of re- 
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Red Squirrel, Pheasant and Jay 
Vie to Possess 


Feeding Ground 


Mr. Red Picks at Ring Neck’s Legs and the Jay Lift 
Him by His Furry Tail—Bald Eagles More 
5 Plentiful—Grackles, Robins Seen 


th gr edi tt nou 
eir own ing a ousin 
according to Edward Howe Forbush, 


for the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, who pointed out today 
to the record received of pheasants 
driving from the vicinity a red squir- 
rel which had made known its re- 
sentment at their appearance on the 
feeding ground by pecking at their 
legs, and a blue jay which mani- 
fested its distaste for this same squir- 
rel by following peaceable intima- 
tions that it should move along with 
seizing its tail and lifting it swiftly 
off its hind feet. 

There have been plenty of in- 
stances, Mr. Forbush said, of blue 
jays attacking red +: ‘iirrels, but 
none had ever before been heard of 
which took this means of disturbing 
the squirrel’s equilibrium and sub- 
sequently disposing of its presence 
‘at the feeding ground. 

Bald Eagles Plentiful 

In reporting land birds seen in the 
New England area recently, Mr. For- 
bush said that red-tailed hawks were 
less rare this season than usual and 
that several sparrow hawks had been 
reported. More bald eagles have ap- 
peared this winter than formerly in 
New England. Kingfishers and flick- 
ers were present in unusual numbers 
along the southern coast where 
horned larks are also being seen on 
low lands near the coast. A few 
grackles have been reported, and a 
number of red-winged blackbirds 
variously on Cape Cod, Marthas Vine- 
yard, and Nantucket. The largest 
number reported in one place was 18, 
sighted in southern Connecticut. 

Two small flocks of evening gros- 
beaks are wintering in Massachu- 
setts. Purple finches and goldfinches 
have increased in southern New Eng- 
land but crossbilis are almost en- 
tirely absent. 

Great northern shrikes are more 
common than for several seasons, 
and their presence has undoubtedly 
contributed to the conspicuous scar- 
city of small land birds. The num- 
ber of mockingbirds wintering in 
New England is small, The only 
thrush noted at all generally during 
the month is the robin, though a few 
bluebirds remain in southern Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut whither fhey retire to bird 
houses in stormy weather, and at 
night. 

Among the white-throated spar- 
rows reported in southern New Eng- 
land is one wintering farther north 
than usual. This bird is in the Con- 
necticut Valley in Massachusetts, 
spending its time under a veranda in 
a yard where birds are fed. Several 
times it has emerged from its retreat 
to be fed but retires to its refuge 
immediately afterward. 

An observer reports that one or 
more ruffed grouse spent the night 


director of the division of ornithology | eating 
‘leaving the seeds. 


in a snow rut in pine woods. During 
a thaw, when apples on the trees had 
softened, ruffed grouse resorted to 
them, although they were 


A red-breasted nuthatch was seen 
entering a wren house repeatedly 
with pieces of suet from a near-by 
feeding shelf. Apparently the bird 
was laying up a supply against pos- 
sible want. A white-breasted nut- 
hatch noticed this bird entering its 
front door and tried to go in after it, 
but the white-breast was too large 
to squeeze through the opening and 
after trying all four entrances with- 
Out success, gave up. : 

Mrs. Henry Wilder of Westfield, 
Mass., reports having fed birds 
Japanese millet and that while native 
birds are fond of it English spar- 
rows do not like it as they do chicken 
feed. Probably the first Dovekie or 
black guillemot banded by a member 
of the New England Bird Banding 

tion was taken at Scituate, 
Mass., by Dr. John B. May.. After 
allowing itself to be filmed by a mov- 
ing picture camera it was released 


BOY SCOUT ACTIVITIES 
PRAISED BY EDUCATOR 


ame a ee eee ewe 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 12 (Spe- 
cial)—The Boy Scout organization is 
an important supplement to aca- 
demic training\in schools since it is 
admitted that the latter cannot Im- 
part to pupils intellectual honesty 
and initiative, sald Dr. Charles A. 
Russell, dean of the Westfleld Nor- 
mal School and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Westfleld Boy 
Scouts, in an address before the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Dr. Russell contrasted the old with 
the modern ideas.of education, For- 
merly, he said, education meant the 
acquisition of knowledge. Today, he 
indicated, acquisition of knowledge 
is subordinate to building up the 
character of the pupils. 


LAW TO PROHIBIT SALE 
OF HARD CIDER SOU“ HT 


— — a eee 


PORTLAND, Me., Feb. 12 (4)—The 
sale of hard cider in Maine will be- 
come an offense as serious as the 
sale of alcohol if a bill, “fathered” 
by Sheriff King F. Graham and for- 
warded by him to Senator Raymond 
S. Oakes at Augusta, is enacted. 

In a letter to Senator Oakes, he 
branded old cider “as the greatest 
curse of the rufal communities.” The 
only exception made in the proposed 
act is that cider may be sold to man- 
ufacturers of vinegar to be made into 


vinegar. The sale of new cider would 
be classified as lawful. 
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HOTEL MEN PLAN 
EARLIER SHOW 


Dates in April Chosen for 
Exposition and Record 
Entries Are Expected 


The New England Hotel Men's Ex- 
position will be held in Mechanics 
Bullding on April 25-30, almost a 
month earlier than last year, it has 
been announced, The advancing of 
these dates was made only after very 
careful consideration on the part of 


the executive committee; made up of 
members of the New England Hotel 
Association and the City of Boston 
Hotel Association. together with 
Chester I. Campbell, general man- 
ager of this and the two previous 
hotel expositions. 

This change was made to comply 
with the rather strong sentiment in 
both buying and sell 
last year’s show that much more 
business could be transacted if the 
— show were held at an earlier 

ate. 

One of the things appreciated by 
ihe management of the exposition is 
the large list of firms, nationally 
known and local, that repeat their 
displays every year. Some of them 
retain their regular spaces, some 
change to other locations, but by far 
the largest number increase their 


more imposing display is presented. 
Many of these firms contracted for 
their space before they left the 1926 
show. 

The 1927 edition of this popular 
hotel market will in every way out- 
do previous years. The fame of the 
show has spread until a record at- 
tondence from thé hotel industry is 
predicted. The number of exhibitors 
is large and if applications for space 
continue to come in at the present 
rate, a waiting list will have to be 
established, If anyone desires de- 
tailed information about the show a 
letter to 329 Park Square Building 
will bring an immediate reply. 


CAMBRIDGE LIGHT RATE 
FACES CUT—PLANT SCLD 


A decrease in rates is to be con- 
sidered by the directors of the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company next 
Wednesday night, William’ Minot, a 
director, declared last night after 
announcing that about 60 per cent of 
the stock of the light company, val- 
ued at about $7,000,000, had been 
sold a few hours previously. 

It is understood that Harris, 
Forbes & Co. are interested in the 
transfer, although,the purchaser who 
thus secures a controlling interest 
in the company is not named. The ac- 
tual sale Was made by the Cambridge 
Electric Securities Company. Mr. 
Minot said that he understands that 
the new control does not contem- 
plate any appreciable change in the 
management of the light company 
and that the present officers will be 

* 


circles at 


square footage, so that each year 4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONCERT BY RADIO 


Brahms Program Tonight on 
Stations WBZ and KDKA 


Tonight’s program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is to be radio- 
cast by Stations WBZ and KDKA 
through the courtesy of W. S. Quinby 
of the W. 8. Quinby Company of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. The 
program is made up entirely of com- 
positions of Johannes Brahms. Three 
of his works will be presented. The 
first is the “Tragic” Overture, Opus 
81, and the second is the Concerto 
in B flat major for pianoforte and 


orchestra, Opus 83. The concluding 
_J 


|CLUBHOUSE AT OYSTER HARBORS: 
WILL FOLLOW COLONIAL PATTERN 


BOSTON STAGE CLUB 


Quaint Paneling, Beamed Ceilings and Scenic Wall Paper 
Will Be Typical of Cape Cod—Structure Adjoining 
Golf Course Will Cost Nearly $300,000 


ö 


Plans for what will be one of the 
largest and most unusual golf elub- 
houses in New England have been 
announced by Forris W. Norris and 
his associates to be constructed at 
Oyster Harbors, Cape Cod. It will 
cost nearly $300,000 and will be 
erected on a site adjoining the Oyster 
Harbors golf course, recently com- 


A Bit 


Rafe’s Chasm, Between Pcppleston Beach Cove and Ner men's Woe on the 
Magnolia Coast, Where Joseph P. Del Monte Will Construct a Spanish Garden 


and Casino. 


—— re et 


composition is Brahms’ 
No. 2 in D major, Opus 73. 

In the concerto for pianoforte, the 
orchestra will be assisted by Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist, who appears as 
guest soloist for the occasion. 

Just before the opening of the con- 
cert, Prof. John Patten Marshall, 
head of the music departments of the 
Boston University and Holy Cross 
College, will give a talk on the com- 
positions to be played. Professor 
Marshalk will again be heard during 
the intermission assisted by Roland 
E. Partridge, who will sing two songs 
by Brahms, Miss Marjorie Posse:t, 
violinist, and Miss Margaret Starr 
McLain, pianist. 


, 


POSTMASTERS NAMED 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12 ( 
Postmasters nominated yesterday 
included: Attleboro, Mass., Joseph V. 
Curran: North Attleboro, Mass., 

izabeth N Flint. N 
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pute is headed for Boston from the 
Ontario Hockey Association, Donald 
Bunn, and, as he is expected in town 
today, he will be inserted right into 
the lineup tonight. 
waine, new left wing, obtained from 
New Haven by purchase, will prob- 
ably have ample chance to play to- 
night with Contant out. 

New Haven has a greatly strensth- 
ened lineup with Hobart Kitchin, | 
former Montreal Maroon, and De- 
troit Cougar of the National Hockey | 
League, on the defense and Wallace | 
Elmer, former Pacific Coast League | 
players, alternating with Leland Har- | 
rington on left wing. Norman Shay. 
erstwhile defenseman, has moved up 
to center ice, sparing with Lioyd 
Andrews, and right wing is taken 
care of by Stanley Veno and Fred 
Lowrey, 

Another feature of tonight's game 
will be the battle of goaltenders. 
Rheaume has years of experience be- 
hind him and is the leading goalie of 
the league; but Roberts, New Haven 
goalie, is making quite a name 
around the circuit because of his 
atellar work, 


ARMAMENTS PROBLEM 
PUT UP TO AMERICA 


Until the United States makes 
some statement that it will not as- 
sert the right to trade with any 
country which starts a war in viola- 
tion of a treaty binding it not to go 
to war until all methods of peaceful 
settlement are exhausted, America 
cannot expect any real movement 
toward reduction of armaments in 
Europe, declared Miss Sarah Wam- 
baugh yesterday afternoon in an ad- 
dress at headquarters of the Massa- 
chusettts branch of the League of 
Nations’ Non-Partisan Association, 
40 Mount Vernon Street. 

Miss Wambaugh, who was recently 
technical advisor to the Peruvian 
Government plebiscitary delegation 
in the Tacna-Arica dispute, spoke 
under the auspices of the associa- 
tion's educational committee to a 
company of school superintendents, 
principals and teachers of history, 
civics and economics. 


CITY CLUB LISTS 
CONTINUE TO GROW 


The Boston City Club todey en- 
tered on the third day of its 10-day 
drive for 1000 new members and 200 
campaign workers were busy inter- 
viewing prospects for the good- 
| fellowship building in Ashburton 
Place. 

Since no prospect is to be solicited 
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Charles M. Baker, Architect 


Golf Clubhouse te Be Constructed for Oyster Harbors, In e., at Osterville, Mass., WI Have Many Unusual Features. 
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“COOLIDGE RANGE” 
MEASURE ADVANCED 


Vermont Senate Passes Bill 
for Honoring President 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Feb. 12 ( 
The Vermont Senate yesterday sent 
to a third reading a bill which pro- 


| vides for the naming of a certain 


portion of the Green Mountain chain 
after President Coolidge. 

If the measure is passed the three 
peaks now known as Killington, Pico 
and Shrewsbury, near Rutland, will 
be christened the Coolidge Range. 

The House of Representatives this 
week defeated a bill which proposed 
that the name of Bald Mountain, be- 
tween Waltsfleld and Northfield, be 
changed to Coolidge Mountain. 


MR. FAY HEADS ENGINEERS 


Frederic H. Fay, former president 
of the Alumni Association of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
a member of the corporation from 
1914 to 1919, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. Mr. Fay was 
graduated in the class of 1893, and 
is a member of the firm of Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike, Boston, in 
which Prof. Charles M. Spofford, 
head of the department of civil engi- 
neering, is also a partner, 


MISS NICOLAY TALKS 
ON LINCOLN AT SMITH 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Feb. 12 

(Special)—Lincoln's 

marked this year at Bmith College 

with a lecture by Miss Helen Nic lay 
of Washington, D. C. Miss Nicolay 
is the daughter of John George 

Nicr'sv, who was a devoted follower 

of Lincoln, and finally became his 

private secretary, Mr. Nicolay col- 
laborated with John Hay, who was 
then Assistant Secretary of State, in 
writing “Abraham Lincoln, a His- 
tory,” from plans which Lincoln 
himself approved, : 

Miss Nicolay has collected all 
forms of Lincoln portraits and com- 
bined the slides of these with her 
deeply sympathetic knowledge of 

the great American leader into a 

lecture. Her subject was Popujar 

Conceptions of Abraham LI coln,” 


HIGHWAY OFFICIAL NAMED 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Feb. 12 (P)— |, 


Gov. John E. Weeks today appointed 
Arthur Simpson of the Vermont Stute 


birthday was | 
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SCOUT COUNCIL TELLS 
WHAT MOVEMENT MEANS 


Something of what the Boy Scouts 
mean to Massachusetts was outlined 
at a dinner given by Old Colony Boy 
Scout Council at the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce last evening, Har- 
old W. Child, president of the coun- 
cil, presided, and Philip R. Allen of 
Walpole, vice-chairman of the cam- 
paign committee, was toastysaster, 

The dinner marked the formal 
opening of a week's campaign to 
raise $50,000 to complete the pay- 
ment for Camp Child, at Plymouth, 
‘conducted for the benefit of scouts 


in 22 towns, and for the mainte- 
nance fund. Speakers pointed out 
that the Boy Scouts are fostering and 
developing the boyhood of America 
into the finest type of marhood and 
that money invested in the organiza- 
tion yields immediate and permanent 
dividends. 


— — 
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Senate as a member of the State 


Highway Board to succeed Charles 


W. Gates whose term has expired. 
He is in harmony with the Governor's 
road program for 40 miles of hard 
surfaced road this year. 


RHWhite Co. 


BOSTON 


This Week—10 Smart Styles in 


by mail or telephone, keener compe- 
tition is displayed by those active in 
the drive, Horace S. Ford, general 
chairman of the 40 teams with eight 
division leaders, said in pointing out 
that “the club does not need any 
more members, but that it believes its 
extensive plant can serve more with 
no impairment of its present priv- 
ileges.” 


BANKER AT CHAMBER 
Melvin A. Traylor of Chicago, will 


address the Boston Chamber of Com- | 


merce next Wednesday, on “Some 
Underlying Factors of the Business 
Situation in 1927.” Mr. Traylor ad- 
vanced from cashier of a small bank 
in Malone, Tex., to the presidency 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Real ALLIGATOR 
Shoes for Women 


White’s were among the first in the country to sponsor real 

alligator. We were among the first to show a wide range of 

smart styles in alligator, and first to show it at popular prices. 
Every shoe is an outstanding value. 


Cut-Out Oxfords 9: 
1 we-Strap PU... 
Offers 
One- Strap Pump. 13.50 
Fancy Offers. vvtcdasicics 
Goodyear Welt Gore Pumps 


Office Space 


in the new 


Metropolitan 
Building 


Tremont at Stuart Street 
(Park Square District) 


LOWEST 
BOSTON 
RATES 


High-grade offices especially 
adapted for large insurance com- 
panies, banking rooms, financial 
houses, public service and indus- 
trial corporations. Ultra-modern 
equipment and service. 


APPLY TO 


W. J. McDonald 


Metropolitan Building 
260 Tremont Street 


BOSTON 
Telephone Liberty 3171 


See the New Shoe Styles First at White's 
1 Luztra Shoe Des., Street Floor 
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SPRINGFIELD TO CELEBRATE 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, Feb, 12 
(Special)——Mayor Fordis C. Parker 
has appointed a committee of 30, in- 
cluding five members of the City 
Counvil, to arrange for the colebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the incorporation of Springfield as 
a city, May 25 next, The make-up of 
this group attests a purpose te make 
the observances strong in musical, 
educational and historical interest, 
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Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 


Wilton Velvet Rugs 


Savings of $10.00 to $17.50 


Easy 


Arranged 


Among the Most Beautiful Domestic Rugs 
on the Market— Noted for Long Wear 


F New England 
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the club. The finish of the lobby 
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Acme 


Rugged 


pleted at a cost of $250,000. Building | ++ 


will start within a few days. 

The plans by Charles M. Baker, 
architect, call for a frame building 
2%, stories in height, covering ap- 
proximately 14300 square feet. It 


will have a.frontage of 320 feet. The | 131; 
site overlooks Cotult Bay and nestles | 


among the pines, cedars and oak 
trees. A veranda 90 feet long and a 
terrace extending a distance of 140 | 
feet are two outstanding features 
to be provided. 
Like New England Tavern 

The clubhouse will embody both 
in architecture and furnishings much 
that is typical of Cape Cod. It will 
resemble an old New England tavern 
—yet with all the conveniences and 
comforts of a modern country club. 
Throughout the interior will be the 
atmosphere of the colonial days. 

The main floor will consist of a 
large lobby, in which will be the 
office, ladies’ and gentlemen's rest 
and dressing rooms, coatroom, tele- 
phone accommodations and a shop 
designed to provide guests . with 
sports equipment without leaving 


im ve done in natural cedar taken 
rem the property when the golf 
irse was under construction. 
Old-Fashioned Fireplaces 
To the south of this lobby will be 
the main lounge measuring 52x38 feet 
and to the north the main dining 
room with accommodations for 150. 
There will also be a smaller dining 
room. Fireplaces of old-fashioned | 
construction will adorn the lounge 
and living room. The finish with its. 
quaint paneling, beamed ceilings and 
scenic wall paper will be typically | 
Cape Cod. | 
In the south wing of the main floor 

will be the lockers, showers and 
dressing rooms. The arrangement | 
will be such that one may pass from 
the locker room directly to the shore | 
and enjoy a salt water plunge after | 
a round of golf, | 

The second and third floors will be 
devoted to guest rooms and servants’ 
quarters, There will be 60 private 
rooms, some of which are arranged | 
in two and three-room suites ‘or | 
family accommodations, Each room 
commands a view either of the ocean 
or the golf course. Members and 
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Pe yments 


weck, or for the season, which will 


the new Magnolia golf course under 


—Famous makes 
—Size 9112 
—Some perfect 
—Some seconds 
—Oriental colors — 


938 


* 
Some idea of the beauty, richness and remarkable quality of these 
rugs can be gathered from the fact that regularly we would sell 
them at $49.50 to $56.00. But because some have imperfections 
so slight they are termed seconds, and because the rest were pur- 
chased at a special price concession, the savings to you are 
unusually large. Closely woven and guaranteed. 


Charlotte Cushman Club 
Takes Definite Form 


With the establishment of a Char- 
lotte Cushman Foundation and the 
a t of an-organization com- 
mittee at a meeting held at the Cop- 
ley Theater at noon yesterday, as- 
surance was given that a Charlotte 
Cushman Club for stage women on 
tour would be opened in Boston, 
probably at the beginning of the the- 
atrical season next fall. 

Mrs. Malc Im E. Nichols, wife of 
Mayor Nichols, Mrs. Charles H. In- 
nes, and E. E. Clive, director of the 
Copley Theater, were appointed a 
committee to effect a permanent or- 
ganization. Permanent, honorary and 
associate memberships in the club 
amounting to .bout $2000 were sub- 
scribed by actors and actresses pres- 
ent and friends of the theater. It was 
decided further, that companies in 
town would give a benefit perform- 
ance for the club as soon as suitable 
arrangements can be made. 

Newton M. Potts, director of the 
original Charlotte Cushman Club in 
Philadelphia, told how the idea 
started 20 years ago with Mrs. George 
Spencer Morris, who determined that 
the city owed to the talented women 
who contributed to its culture and 
pleasure, suitable conditions under 
which they might live while in the 
city. With the co-operation of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, of which Mr. 
Potts was then secretary, the club 
was started. Letters of co-operation 
and support were read from Mrs. 
Otis Skinner, who had expected to 
come on to attend the meeting. Miss 
Helen Hayes, and others. Headquar- 
ters have heen established for the 
present at the Copley Theater. 


HIGHWAY DETOURS 
COST STATE $125,538 


» HARTFORD, ‘Conn, Feb. 12 (Spe- 
oial)—Detours in Connecticut cost 
the State Highway Department $125,- 
538 to prepare and maintain during 
the construction season of 1926. 
“Preparing a detour,” the depart- 
ment says, “is not the simple task 
that it may seem to the motorist, for 
in most cases it is necesary for the 
highway department ta undertake 
considerable repair work on detour 
roads before they can be opened to 


may remain overnight, for a 


extend from April 1 to Jan. 1. 

Joseph P. Del Monte of the Buck- 
minster Hotel in Boston has pur- 
chased 29 acres on Hesperus Avenue, 
Magnolia, known as Norman’s Woe, 
where he will erect a casino to be 
completed this year. The land ex- 
tends 1000 feet from the highway to 
the jagged cliffs, 60 feet above the 
sea, reaching along the shore for 
1600 feet. 

Harold HI Blossom, landscape 
architect, who recently returned from 
Spain, will be commissioned to trans- 
form the tract into a Spanish garden. 
The building will be of Spanish archi- 
tecture. 

Looking seaward from the tract, to 
the southwest, is the curving, red- 
rocked shore line of Magnolia, along 
which border many beautiful estates. 
To the eastward is Gloucester Har- 
bor and Eastern Point, marked by 
the rangelight on Dog Bar Break- 
water. 

The location is considered ad- 
vantageous, since it lies almost di- 
rectly off the state highway, with 


construction on the opposite side of 
the road. 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Ne England during the week ended 
Feb, 8, 1927, amounted to $3,576,500, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration of New York, an increase 
of $8200 over the corresponding 
week in 1926. This week's ficures 
are nearly $3,000,000 below that of 
1925 when the week ended Feb. 8 
showed expenditures of $6,297,400, 
the highest mark for any corre- 
sponding period during the last 25 
vears as the following figures show: 
1927 .. $576.50 1913 


207. 
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900 
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3,454, 918, 
2,074,000 1,764,000 


2,427,000 


John T. Burns & Sons report the 
following sales: T. Angus Terry has 
sold his estate at 195 Mills Street, 
corner of Whitney Road, Newtog- 
ville, consisting of an eight-room 
single house with two baths, a two- 
car garage, and a corner lot of 9000 
square feet, all valued at $26,000. 
H. W. Wansker purchases for occu- 
pancy. : 

Maybelle G. Rogers has conveyed | essary 
to Frank Elkins the single frame 
house, garage, and about 9000 square 
feet of land at 24 Hazelton Road, 
Newton Center. The property, which 
is valued at $18,500, is purchased 
for & home. 

Papers have passed in the sale of 
the residence p rty at 44 Avon 
Hill Street, Cam e, for many 


the detours, but even these generally 
ge preliminary repair 


years the home of Prof. Jay B. Wood- | ket 


worth of Harvard University, to] a few 
John B. Holt ef Wayland, who 
will remodel. This parcel con- 
sists of an ll-room frame single 
dwelling house and 5000 square feet 
of land, assessed on $9600. This sale 
was negotiated through Rodney W. 
Long and Arthur R. Henderson & 
o. 


terminal company whose faciliti 
are now scattered — the 
business district of the b 
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OUR ENLARGED — 
TOILET GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


IS NOW TWICE ITS FORMER SIZE 


HIS means more shopping space, 
increased facilities for service, 
and a larger variety of toiletries 
than ever before to choose from. 


Worth's Paris perfumes and powders; 
Kathleen Mary Quinlan’s toilet prepara- 
tions; and “Primrose House” creams, 
lotions and powders, 7 


Sole 
Boston 
agents 
for 


— 


We carry 
these 
special 
lines 


Coty, Houbigant, Yardley, Caron, Cher- 
amy, Isabey, Volnay, Morny, d’Orsay, 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 4711,“ Chanel 
perfume, Gerlaine, and Roger and Gallet. 


> 


Also domestic perfumes, powders, bath 

salts, and toilet preparations, as well as 

traveling and manicure sets in a large 
assortment. | 


ee 
FOR MONDAY 


Godet’s **Follie Blue“ 
Perfume 


$40 
Attractively put up. Limited quantity 
at this price. A new Godet odor. 


(Street Loor) 


regular 
$2.50 bottle 


1 
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‘LEVIATHAN HERE 
WITH OFFICIALS 


Boston Plans Entertainment 
for Shipping Board Men— 
Big Ship to Drydock 


Against the largest steamship 
under the American flag and one of 
the largest in the world—the United 
States Lines steamer Leviathan—is 
in Boston. The vessel arrived at 
anchor off Graves Light early today 
and came up the harbor to take 
advantage of flood tide. By 8 o'clock 
it was resting on the blocks in the 
naval drydock, South Boston, pre- 
paratory to its periodic overhauling. 

Aboard the Leviathan was a large 
delegation of United States Shipping 
Board officials, many accompanied by 
their wives. The party included the 
following commissioners: 

Thomas V. O’Connor, chairman; 
Roland K. Smith, William S. Hill, 
Philip S. Teller and Jefferson Meyers, 
also J. Harry Philbin, vice-president; 
James A. Wilson, director of opera- 
tions, United States Shipping Board, 
and David A. Burke, manager of the 
United States Lines. 

While in Boston, the visitors will 
be the guests of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. An elaborate program 
has been arranged for their enter- 
tainment. 

Frank S. Davis, manager of the 
association, and Brig.-Gen. Albert C. 
Dalton, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, met the steamer 
at the South Boston Drydock and ac- 
companied the visitors to their hotel. 

They will be entertained during 
their stay by a special committee of 
the Maritime Association, consisting 
of Charles E. Spencer Jr., chairman; 
Gerrit Fort, George L. Graham, Wil- 
liam R. Hedge, H. Ainsley Highman, 
F. W. Hunt, Claude H. Ketchum, WII- 
liam P. Libby, Harris Livermore, 
Charles H. Maynard and Capt. Eu- 
gene E. O'Donnell. 

Tonight the visitors will make up 
a theater party and on Sunday they 
will be taken on an automobile trip 
about Greater Boston and have 
dinner at one of the country clubs. 
On Monday the visiting officials with 
their ladies will be the guests of 
honor at a luncheon at the Copley- 
Plaza tendered by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation and attended by more than 
600 prominent shipping and business 


men. 
Charles F. Weed, president of the 
First Nafional Bank, will preside, and 
among the notables will be Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller, Mayor Malcolm. E. 
Nichols, Andrew J. Peters, Rear Ad- 
miral Philip Andrews, Maj.-Gen. 
Preston Brown, W. W. Lufkin, Col- 
lector of the Port; George Mannauer, 
president of the Boston & Maine 
Rail ; Capt. Hubert Hartley, 
commander of the Leviathan; George 
Johnson, city collector; Howard M. 
Biscoe, vice-president, Boston & 
Albany Railroad; A. P. Russell, vice- 
president New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Rallroad; and Capt. Thomas 
A. Miller, district director of the 
United States Shipping Board. 
The 18th Infantry Band from Fort 


Andrews will furnish music and 


professional artists have volunteered 
their services for the occasion, De- 


tafla of United States Marines and 


Bluejackets will also participate, 


MUSIC 


“Judith” Given With 
“Gianni Schicchi” 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
last night presented at the Boston 
Opera House Puccini’s “Gianni 


Schicchi” and Honegger’s “Judith,” | 


the latter for the first time in Bos- 

ton. The casts: - 
“GIANNI SCHICCHI” 

Giacomo Rimini 

t . Eide Norena 

La Vecchia Maria Claessens 

eee. . cccsecccceces. Charles Hackett 

Gherardo. 5 6 „ „ „ „ 6„%6 „ Lodovico Oliviero 

Nell „eee eee Lorna Doone Jackson 

Antonio Nicolich 

Virgilio Lazzari 


Desire Defrere 


Drees Alice d’'Hermanoy 
Spinelloccio Vittorio Trevisan 
Ser Amantio di Nicolao..Giovanni Polese 
Pinellino Gildo Morelato 
Toft 

Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni 


“JUDITH” 
Mary Garden 
Clara Shear 
lua Pleureuse..............Louise Loring 
Holopherne..... eeoeecess Cesare Formichi 
„„ Mdouard Cotreuil 
Hagous es seeee ed OME Mojica 
Un Soldat Theodore Ritch 
Une Sentinelle........ eee Theodore Ritch 
Voix dans la Cotlisse Jose Mojica 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 
This was the third performance of 
“Judith” in the United States. The 
present company gave the two pre- 
vious ones in Chicago the week be- 
fore coming to Boston, The opera 
was produced in Monte Carlo last 
year, but the score was originally 
conceived as incidental music to Mo- 
rax'a play, and 80 performed in 
Switzerland in 10925, It is possible 
that this history accounts for the 
surprising restraint of the music, If 
it had been first composed as an 
opera, would it have sounded more 
like Horace Victorieux"? If so, both 
composer and public should be 
grateful that it was not. For with- 
out any reflection on the suitability 
of the music of “Horace” to its sub- 
ject, the music of “Judith” is prob- 
ably more effective as it stands than 
it would have been if treated in the 
manner of the earlier score. But no 
doubt the composer should be judged 
by the result, and given credit with- 
out regard to purely speculative pos- 
sibilities. 


There may be some who will say 


that the music of Judith“ is rather 
impoverished than restrained. But 


to the present commentator 
seemed last night for the most part 


to have achieved its purpose with 


admirable economy of means, and 


this surely is more to a composer's | 
glory than the facile piling up of 


orchestral furies. The prelude is im- 
pressive in its simplicity. The com- 
plex writing of the early chorus of 
women, in which modernist re- 


it 
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necessary here when he had done 
without it in the tent scene? One can- 
not suppose that the composer of 
“Horace” was at a loss for means to 
paint a tragedy. One does not like 
to. believe that he made a lot of noise 
in the last act merely because it was 
the last act. But there it is. 

The production deserves all praise. 
Miss Garden has undoubtedly added 
another to her list of superlative im- 


personations. Her Judith must be 
grouped with her Mélisande, her 
Fiora, her Katusha, and her Jean in 
“Le Jongleur.“ Why does she not 
now give up such parts as Thais, 
Carmen and even Louise, which she 
has perhaps outgrown, and devote 
herself wholly to the higher reaches 
of her art? There are still heights to 
challenge her aspiration, even in her 
better parts. Neither her Judith nor 
any of her other röles equals her 
Mélisande. Only as Debussy's hero- 
ine does she seem free of manner- 
isms. 

The actress commands admiration 
in her latest part up to the last act. 
When Honegger lets go, Miss Garden 
apparently cannot resist. The old 
posturing and fluttering recur. Then, 
in the final moments, while she sat, 
a pitiable figure, by her door, she 
spoiled the illusion by fussing with 
her headdress, And after a most 
effective disappearance within the 
door, she achieved an anti-climax by 
reappearing on her balcony. Such 
deplorable defects; and so easily 
remedied. 

The others of the cast did their 
parts appropriately. Miss Shear’s 
Was an appealing handmaiden, It 
was a pity that her entrance before 
the closed curtains of the tent caused 
so much amusement in the audience; 
this made it difficult for her to pro- 
ject the significance of the scene, 
Miss Loring did wonders with her 
exacting muse. Mr. Formichi was 
a very realistic barbarian. The 
chorus acquitted itself with distine- 
tion under the able guidance of Mr, 
Polacco, to whom must go a large 
measure of credit for the success of 
the production, 

Puccini's one-act farce, if not the 
most appropriate curtain-raiser for 
the Morax-Honegger version of the 
oft-told tale of Judith, was at all 
events engagingly done, and its score 
had acidulous spots to prepare the 
ear for what was to come. It also 
contains, of course, considerable 
Puccinian meloly, which Mr. Moran- 
zoni allowed to ooze in the traditional 
manner. Mr. Rimini showed once 
more that whatever his shortcomings 
as a singer, he is an accomplished 
operatic comedian. Miss Norena con- 
firmed the good vocal impression she 
had previously made, and, with Mr. 
Hackett, did full justice to the some- 
what cloying duet. The other mem- 
bers of the cast, without exception, 
gave excellent characterizations. 

„The operatic season closes tonight 
with a performance of rr 
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EVANGELINE WILL SAIL TO LAND FOR WHICH SHE IS NAMED 
Companion Ship to the Yarmouth, Leaves Ways at Philadeiphia to Run Out of New York for Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
The Vessel, Which Was Christened by Miss Betty Dumaine, Daughter of F. C. Oumaine, Has All the Attributes and 
Appointments of a Transatlantic Liner. 


NEW COASTWISE 
SHIP LAUNCHED 


Evangeline of Eastern 
Steamship Line for Nova 
Seotia Ports 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12— 
The steamship Evangeline of the 


Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., was 
launched today before a large gather- 
ing at Cramp's yards here. Miss 
Betty Dumaine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Dumaine of Nine-Acre 
Farm, Concord, Mass., named the 
Evangeline. 

The vessel upon completion will 
inaugurate a new passenger steam- 
ship service out of New York to 
Yarmouth, N. S. The establishment 
of this service, extending beyond the 
coastal limits of the United States, 
will mark a further development in 
the activities of American-owned 
shipping interests operating for pas- 
senger traffic and freight trade along 
the Atlantic coast. 

The Evangeline will operate on a 
schedule of regular semiweekly: sail- 
— from New York to Yarmouth, 
offering a fast passenger and freight 
service. She is a companion ship of 
the Yarmouth, launched last Novem- 
ber, which will be employed in the 
Boston-Yarmouth service. 

The two vessels, representing the 
last word in ship design and con- 
struction, will give liner service on 
the Yarmouth run, carrying out tho 
company's policy of providing “an 
ocean ship for a coastwise trip.“ 
Both will connect at Yarmouth with 
special trains for Halifax, the 
Evangeline establishing a 33-hour 
achedule for the trip between New 
York and Halifax, a great reduction 
from the present average time. 

The Evangeline, like the Yarmouth, 
in of 5889 tons displacement; is twin- 


* 
length is 378 feet; breadth 55 feet 
und depth 29 feet. The boat, when 
completed, will have five decks, the 
upper three devoted to passenger ac- 
commodations, A special freight 
deck is provided for motorcars. 

Public rooms include two social 
halls, a brary, writing room, 
lounge, music room, saloon, gentle- 
men's social room, veranda cafe and 
Klassed-in promenade deck. Accom- 
modations are provided for 750 first- 
class passengers and 70 staterooms 
will have couch berths in addition 
to the regular lower and upper 
berths, so that three persons may be 
accommodated in the stateroom, if 
desired. Other staterooms have 
three-quarter width lower berths and 
a single upper berth. Also there are 
10 special suites, paneled in ma- 
hogany and having private bath and 
twin beds. 

Establishment of New  York- 
Yarmouth passenger service is said 
to be based on the attraction of Nova 
Scotia and the Maritime Provinces to 
vacationists. Ineluding the two new 
vessels, the Eastern Steamship Lines 
operate 35 passenger and freight 
ships giving employment to 5000 per- 
sons. Passenger lines are established 
between New York and Boston and 
Portland; Boston and Bangor; Bos- 
ton and Yarmouth; the Bar Harbor 
line, between Rockland and B 4 
Harbor, and the Blue Hill line 
tween Rockland and Blue Hill; Bas- 
ton and St. John, besides several 
freight lines on routes extending 30 
far south as Norfolk. * 

Among those at the launching 
were: Calvin Austin, president of 
the Eastern Steamship Lines; Robert 
. Stone, a director; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Dumaine, their daughters, the 
Misses Harriet, Betty and Cordelia, 
and their two sons, Pierre and Chris- 
}topher; Josiah’W. Hayden, a vice 
president; J. A. Downs, also a d- 
rector and vice-president; Missa Eliga- 
beth Downs, sister of Mr. Downs; 
A. B. Sides, director and vice-presi- 
dent, and Mra, Sides; A. M. Austin, 
treasurer of the company, and Mrs, 
Austin, and Grant Hall and W. R. 
Macinnes, vice-presidents of the 


acrew, with oll-fired turbines, Its 


Canadian Pacific Ratlway. , 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
‘DISCUSSES CH 


ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


changes in Sino-American treaties 
when changed conditions called for 
treaty changes.” | 

There is only one satisfactory so- 
lution to the Chinese problem, Pro- 
fessor Hornbeck said, and that is in 
a strong ‘state. A foreign power 
would be interfering by favoring any 
particular faction at present, since 
no faction possesses enough author- 
ity to claim it is the Government of 
China. Any power advocating inter- 
— would be taking sides, he 
said. 


Un the other hand, he pointed out, 


Cancerts 


Sunday afternoon, Feb. 23, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a recital by Mme. Galli- 
i Curel, 

On the sume afternoon, at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, a concert by the Flute 
Players Club, presenting Schumann's 
, Quartet, Op, 47; Walter Piston's Three 
| Pieces for flute, clarinet and bassoon, 
and 0. G, T. Straub’s Cycle of Old 
German Love Songs for soprano, barl- 
tone and, eight instruments, 

On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, the eleventh convert by the 
People's Symphony Orchestra, Stuart 
Mason, conductor, The program Ine 
cludes Haydn's Symphony No, 2 in 
D: Chadwick's symphonie poem, 
"Angel of Death"; Herbert's “Love 
Scene from Op, 12; the aria, “Ritorna 
Vincitor,” from “Alda,” and the Overe 
ture to Nicolai'a “Merry Wives of 
Windsor.“ The soloist will be Dorothy 
Peterson Raynor, 

Sunday evening, Feb, 13, in the lec. 
ture hall of the Boston Public Library, 
a concert by the South Mountain 
Quartet, free and open to the public 
under the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

At the same evening, at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, a concert by Félix Fox 
and Harrison Potter, pianists; Jessie 
Hatch. Symonds, violinist, and Henri 
Marcoux, baritone, 

Monday afternoon, Feb. 14, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Olivia Cate, 
pianist. 
| Tuesday evening, Feb. 15, in Jordan 
| Hall, a song recital by Joyce Banner- 
man. 

On the same evening in Steinert 
Hall, a recital of French-Canadian 
songs and reading of habitant poems; 
Juliette Gauthier, vocalist, and Edith 
| Smaill, reader. 

Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16, in 
Jordan Hall, a piano recital by Alex- 
ander Brailowsky. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 16, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a concert by the Flonzaley 
| Quratet, playing a Quartet (Ms.) by 
Ernesto Halffter, and Haydn's op. 76, 
No. 5, and Schumann's op. 41, No. 3. 


| Thursday evening, Feb. 17, in Sym- 


— 


sources intensify the ancient He- phony Hall, a concert by the Harvard 


braic tinge, is com letely effec 
The opening lament of Judith, cul- 
minating in her determination to 
visit the camp of the besieger, is a 


tive, | Glee Club, Archibald T. Davison, con- 


| ductor, with Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, as assisting artist. 

Friday afternoon, Feb. 18, and Sat- 
urday evening, Feb, 19, in Symphony 


fine piece of sustained declamation. | Hall, the sixteenth pair of concerts 


Barbaric strains, without recourse 
to overemphasis, accompany the 
scene in Holofernes’ tent, with mel- 
ancholy contrasting musical speech 
for the leraelitish woman, The in- 
strumental commentary on the trag- 
edy and the flight ta stripped to bar- 
est outlines, 


| 


by the Boston Symphony howe vine 


with a program made up of works o 
Ottorino Reapighi. The composer will 
conduct his Second Suite of Old Airs 
and Dances fur the Lute: the overs 
ture to his opera, “Belgagor,” “The 
Fountains of Rome,“ and “Il Tras 
monto,” for soprano and orchestra 
with Mme, Respighi as soloist. Mr, 
Reapighi will play the plano part in 


Only in the final scene of rejoicing 
over deliverance does Honegger cut 


his coneerto in the Mixolydian Mode, 
with Alfredo Casella conducting, 


j 


to Come 


ee 


Friday evening, Feb. 18, in Steinert 
Hall, a recital by Gladstone Jackson, 


ANGES IN CHINA 


foreign governments object to giving 
‘up at once the extraterritorial sys- 
tem because the Chinese laws and 


assurance of authority. Nobody's 
word is law there today, he said, 
and China, having no constitutional 
limitations of its own, is bent on 
treaty restrictions. 

Therefore, Professor Hornbeck 
concluded, the word must wait for 
China te develop into a political en- 
tity and reach a more sound and 
permanent foundation before taking 
any steps in the direction of treaty 
making or dealings along other lines 
there. 3 

Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, chair- 
man cf the Foreign Policy Associa- 


judicial system lack the sanction ang 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
WINS SKI RACE 


Dartmouth Is Overtaken 
and Passed in Annual 
Carnival Events 


HANOVER, N. H., Feb. 
cial)—The third and last 
Dartmouth’s seventeenth annual 
winter carnival was marked this 
morning by a seven-mile cross coun- 
try ski race in which New Hamp- 
shire overtook the lead that the 
Dartmouth team had previeusly held 
in the carnival winter sports meet. 
C. C. Dustin, New Hampshire sopho- 
more, was the first man to reach the 
end of the long trail. W. B. Thomp- 
son 28 of McGill was second, R. W. 
Patten 27 of New Hampshire third 
and We Broyn of Williams, fourth. 

The score at the end of this 
morning’s race was: New Hamp- 
‘shire 23, Dartmouth 19%. Met 12. 
St. Bonaventure 8, Amherst 2%, 
Williams 1. The seven-mile track 
was laid over a route of hills and 
hollows, sharp turns and natural | 
obstacles. The first four men home 
accounted for themselves well with | 
these performances. | 

Yesterday's events fp the carnival 
program were held” under almost 
ideal weather conditions, the 600 girl | 
guests and their escorts enjoying | 
themselves thoroughly among the 
snow clad hills and in the invigorat- | 
ing atmosphere of this bit of New 
England. 

At noon the inmter-fraternity ski- 
jouring race furnished the opening 
event of the day when the many 
teams of horses, riders and the trail- 
ing skiers dashed through the main 
streets while this small metropolis 
cheered. 

The first event of importance was 
the ski proficiency contest on the 
mountainous Balch Hill, a mile from 
the campus, whee a perfect hillside 
for the skiing events is combined 
with a height that gives a heautiful 
view of Hanover, the Connecticut 
River Valley, and the Vermont hills 
beyond. * 

Dartmouth, Mei. Williams, Am- 
herst, and New Hampshire State 
contended for the honors In skling. 
Dartmouth took the lead on the 
ability of its captain, Charles N. Proc- 
tor, who had won first place in both 
the one-mile down-hill ski race, and 
the ski proficiency. 

The ‘scores at the end of the day’s 
events were: Dartmouth 19%, New 
Hampshire State 16, McGill 9, St. 
Bonaventure 8, and Williams 2%. 

Baich Hill was in perfect condt- 
tiom for the afternoon events, which 
were run off with precision and 
smoothness. 1 

Last evening, the carnival ball was 
held in the Alumni Gymnasium, 
where x or more couples, in cos- 
tunes of all nations and all times. 
danced ante 
‘Barlier in the evening the Dartmouth 
‘players presented "The Chocolate 
Soldier.” 

Modeling Contest 

One of the Interesting events of 
the day was the judging of the inter- 
collegiate snow and ice modeling 
competition, Kach of the 26 fraterni- 
ties that circle the Dartmouth cam- 
pus had designed an elaborate ice 
model that gave its'own interpreta- 
tion of the carnival. Sigma Nu was 
declared the winner by ac ommittee 
cOmposed of roof. Adelbert Ames, 
chairman; J. H. Larson, architect for 
the college, and Prof. F. F. Parker 
of the architectural drawing depart- 
ment, 

This winning piece of statuary was 
a girl on a pedestal, with one arm 
raised above her head, It was six 
feet in height with three feet for 
the base and three feet for the girl 
herself. The front of the fraternity 
house was adorned with snow work. 
Towers of snow and a battlement of 
ice added to the effect. 

A big event of the afternoon was 
the swimming meet with Yale in 
which the natators from, New Haven 
triumphed over the local boys, 42 to 


12 (Spe- 
day of 


| 


20. The meet marked the entrance an 


Dartmouth into the eastern interco 
legiate swimming league. The score 
indicates Yale’s supremacy, but the 
Green swimmers put up a plucky 
fight. and ‘made a worthy showing. 


tion, presided. 


Dartmouth’s first water polo game 


tenor. 

Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19, in Jor- | 
dan Hall, a piano recital by Evelyn} 
Howard Jones, 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20, in Kym 
phony Hall, a concert of miscellaneous 
choral pleces by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, assisted by Sophie Brasiau, | 
contralto, 

On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, the twelfth convert of the sea- 
won by the People's Symphony Or- 
cheatra, Stuart Mason, conductor, 

Monday evening, Feb, 21, in Sym- 
phony Hall, the fourth concert of the 
Monday weries by the Boston Bym- 
phony Orchestra, Berge Koumevitzky, 
conductor, 

Wednesday evening, Feb, 23, In Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Georgina Shay- 
lor, contralto. 

On the same evening, in Steinert 
Hall, a concert by Artlas de Volt and 
Katharyn Perkins, harpists, and Char- 
lotte de Volt, violinist, 

Thursday evening, Feb, 24 in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Liliam Hun- 
sicker, soprano. 

On the same evening, 
Hall, a concert by 
Kneisel String Quartet. 

Friday afternoon, Feb. 25 and Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 26, in Symphony 
Hall, the seventeenth pair of concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 

Saturday morning, Feb. 26, in Jor- 
dan Hall, the last of Mr. Schelling’s 
orchestral concerts for children. 

Saturday afternoon, Feb. 26, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Muriel Haas 
Carpenter, dramatic soprano. 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a recital by Maria Jeritza. 

On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, the thirteenth concert by the 
People's Symphony Orchestra, Stuart 
Mason, conductor. 

Monday evening, Feb. 28, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a first Boston recital by 
Alfredo de San Malo. 


SMITH TO HEAR MISS GORIN 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Feb. 12 
(Special)—For the first time in its 
history, Smith College will have the 
opportunity to welcome back as a 


in Steinert 
the , Marianne 


> 


Cow 


pianist on a concert program, one 


of its alumne, Miss Katharine Doug- 
las Gorin, Miss Gorin will play on 
Sunday evening at Sage Hall, Miss 
Gorin, who graduated from Smith 
College in 1015, was awarded the 
Master School Scholarship in 1923 at 
the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago. While an undergraduate at 
Smith she was president of the Clef 


Clab and composed a great deal of 
music for college dramatics. 


50 


Patent Leather Tan Calf 


boy Fashions will 


be smart this Spring 


BURT’S 


17 West St. 
Boston 


Ntreet Fluor 


well into this morning. | 


was a defeat to Yale by the score of 
70 to 2. The score came at the end 
of as exciting a sporting event as 
Hanover has seen for some time. 
Yale had the advantage, but it was 
a slight advantage that was evident 
only at the call of time. 


LINCOLN BUTTON 
NOW MEMENTO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pils was graduated. Governor Fuller 
cited the absence of many school ad- 
vantages from the boyhood life of 
Lincoln but held out Lincoln's ca- 


ree., as it had been held out to him 
when he was a boy, as an example to 
all youth of the chances for youth as 
it applies itself, against the relative 
handicaps of the present day, to the 
problems of life. 

‘There is,” said Governor Fuller in 
part, “probably no member of this 
school brought up in the humble cir- 
cumstances of Abraham Lincoln. He 
entered the State of Illinois at 21, un- 
known. Thirty years later he was 
to leave it the most distinguished 
citizen-of the United States because 
he had known how to make the most 
in service of little in material en- 
dowment.” 


Exercises gt Lincoln Cabin 
The annual special exercises this 


afternoon at the Lincoln cabin be- 
‘longing to Miss Mary B. Forbes in 
Milton were attended by a consid- | 


erable throng which Included vet- 


erarns of the Civil and World wars. 
Miss Forbes was aided by Wilfred A. 
Wetherbee, assistant adjutant of the 
Grand Army, and members of the 
Huntington A. Walcott Post of Mil- 
ton. A band played music current in 
the stirring days of the Civi] War, 
several new additions to the Lincoln 
collection housed in the cabin were 
shown and Martin Stackpole, chap- 
lain of the 102nd Field Artillery, 26th 
Division, A. E. F., delivered the ora- 


tion, after, which Lincoln's unforget- dean; Prof. H. M. Ellis and Pearl | 


table Gettysburg address was re- 
peated. 

Nor does the tribute to Lincoln 
cease throughout the city with the 
passing of the day. Tomorrow eve- 
ning “Lincoln Night Service” will be 
observed at St. Paul's Church on Tre- 
mont Street when the Rev. Philemon 
F Sturges, dean of the cathedral will 
conduct a meeting in vhich the ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. Edward 
T. Sullivan, of Trinity Church, New- 
ton Center, will be on “The 
Magnaminity of Lincoln.” 


College Faculty 
Subs for Students 


Maine University Weekly Got 
Out by Instructors During 
Press of Examinations 


ORONO, Me., Feb. 12 (4)—Mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
of Maine, in tackling the job of get- 


ting out this week's six-page issue of 
the Maine Campus, the student 
weekly, made no attempt at “fine 
writing.” They had agreed to do the 
work because the student editors and 
reporters were busy with their mid- 
year examinations. 

The deans, professors, college offi- 
cials and coaches, headed by Edward 
H. Kelley, comptroller of the uni- 
versity, and for many years manag- 
ing editor of the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial, wrote their “stories” in the 
ordinary newspaper style, covering 
their field from the faculty and busi- 
ness officers’ viewpoint. The news 
was handled in the ordinary run 
that naturally came up during the 
week. 

One of the first page features was 
an interview by Editor Kelley with 
Senator Ralph L. Perkins of Orono 
on the “Optimistic Outlook” for pas- 
sage of the resolve, which went into 


the Legislature this week appro- 
priating 31.200.000 for the univer- 
| gity’s needs, with a summary of what 
is being asked for maintenance and 
proposed building construction, 

Another feature of the first page 
was an article by Prof. Luther J. 
Pollard, director of the university 
extension on the development of that 
division, which conducts correspond- 
once and class instruction in various 
| parts of the State and has available 
a community service bureau. The 
‘extension division, it was explained, 
| is a comparatively new development 
of university work, which in other 
states has been made available to 
| thousands of people. 

Among others who contributed 
neus articles were J. S. Stevens, 


Greene; Fred Brice, Frank Kanaly 
and William Kenyon, coaches; James 
A. Gannet, registrar; Raymond Walk 
lex. librarian; Charles Crossland, 


(executive secretary: B. C. Kent, 


faculty manager; Stanley Wallace, | 


| physical director, and Miss Helen 
| Lengyle, women's physical director. 


| TRANSCONTINENTAI OIL CO. 

| The Transcontinental Oi! Company 
has authorized expenditure of more than 
| $400,000 for additions and improvements 


| to its refineries in Boynton and Bristow, 


| Okla.., and extension of pipe-line opera- 
tions. 


GRANGE STARTS — 
EDUCATION FUND 
New Hampshire Organiza- 


tion. to Assist Youth in 
Attending University 


CONCORD, N. H., Feb. 12 (Special) 
In order to encourage young men 
and women to take up the study of 
| agriculture and home economics at 
| New Hampshire University, and to 
make it possible for even the poorest 
to secure funds, the New Hampshire 
Grange has established a fund avail- 
able to the children of Grangers who 
need it. 

The New Hampshire Grange Edu- 
cational Loan Fund was started in 
December at the annual meeting in 
Dover when $600 was raised among 
the delegates, the state body con- 
tributing $1000. Since then several 
hundred dollars have been collected 
from individual granges, and from 
individuals and friends interested in 
the education of young farmers. 
| This is to be a revolving fund, al- 

ways to be added to, and never to be 
used except for the one purpose of 
helping needy college youths in con- 
tinuing their studies at the state 
university. A modest sum at present, 
great hopes are entertained for the 
fund by such men as Andrew L. Fel- 
ker, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and James Farmer, Master of the- 
State Grange. 

Grangers all over New Hampshire 
are enthusiastic over the plan. Money 
is being raised everywhere through 
the State, in sums of various sizes, 
through suppers, entertainments, and 
other means to promote it. In the 
opinion of the state master, who was 

largely responsible for the under- 
| taking, this fund will grow rapidly 
until it is sufficient to meet the needs 
in every case at the university, 
| where a shortage of funds might 
otherwise force a boy or girl to give 


up his college course. 
| The fund will be used to loan in 
small amounts with interest at 2 per 
cent. To get assistance, the students 
must be in good standing in the uni- 
versity and the grange. and have the 
_indorsement of the master and sec- 
retary of his grange and of one re- 
| sponsible citizen in his town. 


| 
| NEW STATE COURSES 


Courses in direct mail advertising, 
refrigeration and cost accounting 
feature the program of new classes 
offered by state university extension, 
to begin during the week of Feb. 14. 


CIRLS = MISSES- 
WOMEN - AND 
LARGER WOMEN 


HE word coat' is defined by Webster and others 

as an external garment with sleeves. That is not 

our definition. If you are not one of the many 

who have learned the difference, we would suggest that 
you visit our Coat Department at this time. 


Twice a year, February and August, naturally dull 
months, we offer to our customers at a substantial 
Saving garments made of the finest materials such as 
no other shop offers, and in many instances styles of 
our own. Too, our definition carries with it an exclu- 
siveness and a difference that you should know about. 
You will not be obligated by seeing what we have to 
offer, and if we convince: you there is a difference, we 
will be glad to have you express your decision. 


C. CRAWFORD HOLLIDGE 


TREMONT AT TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
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Tincoln s Sound Culture Evident 
in Early Unpublished Letter 


Contrary to General Belief, Young Postmaster of New 


Chicago, III. 

Staff Correspondence 
NVVEN in his early “prairie 
years,” when Abraham Lincoln 
carried the mail of: New Sa- 
lem in his hat, to deal it out as 
postmaster of that little Illinois 
town, his sound culture was already 
evident, an unpublished letter here 
made public for the first time indi- 

cates. 

Written when Lincoln was a young 
man of 26, it stands as evidence to 
refute ‘statements made by many, 
that the Great Emancipator was at 
that time a rough, uncouth ‘country 
boy. Whatever his outward manner, 
his power of expression, even in 
his prairie years, was clear, direct, 
and convincing. 

The manuscript, one of the earli- 
est of Lincoln’s letters that has been 
preserved, is in the collection of 
Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago, who 
has brought together one of the fin- 
est collections. of Lincoln material in 
existence. 

The text of the letter shows the 
dignity, brevity, and directness which 
later came to be recognized as char- 
acteristic of this master of English. 
The whole communication is ex- 
pressed in a single sentence: 

Understanding that Mr. Levi Davis 

of Vandalia is an applicant for the 
office of Auditor of Public Accounts, 
I take the liberty to say to you, that 
his appointment to that office would 
be entirely satisfactory to me, and, 
1 doubt not, to most others who are 
the friends of qualification and— 


merit. 
Your Ob‘ Serv‘ 
A. Lincoln. 


This letter is addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, As Lincoln was at 
that time serving his first term as 
Representative to the state Legisla- 
ture, then meeting at Vandalia, the 
envelope was franked, 

Maturity and Polse 

Another important deduction is 
made from this letter, The date 
shows it was written soon after his 
sweetheart, Ann Rutledge, had passed 
on. Biographers have declared that 
Lincoln was distracted to the point 
of losing his mental balance. Yet the 
letter shows a calmness and poise 
- which deny these statements, thus 
tending to confirm the views of more 
recent writers who have declared 
that the importance of the Ann Rut- 
ledge episode has been overempha- 
sized by.a sentimental public. 

Lincoln’s maturity of thought, evi- 
dent in this letter, is reflected in the 
well-formed handwriting which was 
to remain practically unchanged 
through the years. Most great men, 
and for that matter, most obscure 
men as well, change their style of 
handwriting as they go through life. 
Washington had four or five styles 
of handwriting. Napoleon's signa- 
ture varied with each change in his 
fortunes. Lincoln’s was a great ex- 
ception. The expert who has made 
careful study of Lincoln’s chirog- 


Salem Had Already Mastered Effective Expression 


due to such causes as a strenuous 
day of handshaking, but nothing 
more. From first to last his was a 
strong, legible hand. 

Other Lincoln letters, more or less 
familiar to the world, show a lighter 
side of the American statesman 
which has been overlooked, perhaps, 
in admiration for his incomparable 
qualities of compassion and patriot- 
ism as expressed in such documents 
as the Gettysburg address and the 
Bixby letter. Business and responsi- 
bility never weighed so heavily on 
Lincoln that he could not afford a 
touch of humor to his correspond- 
ence. 

A letter which seems never to have 
found its way into the biographies 
shows that Lincoln kept the light 
touch even in the darkest days of 
the war. In October, 1861, when 
criticism was striking him from 
within and without, the President 
wrote to Major Ramsay as follows: 
My dear Sir: 

The lady, bearer of this, says she 
has two sons who want to work. Set 
them at it if possible. Wanting to 
work is so rare a want it should be 
encouraged, ' 

Yours truly, 
A. Lincoln. 


out of the rigid bounds of a telegram 


sent April 28, 1864. The m e was 

sent to Mrs. Lincoln but it bore a 

whimsical word for their young son. 
Especially the Goats 

“The drafts will go to you,” 
Lincoln wired to his wife. “Tell Tad 
the goats and father are very well, 
especially the goats.” 

incoln’s friends of the early 

Illincis bar must have enjoyed to 
the full his gift of humor. Leonard 
Swett, a close friend of the prairie 
lawyer, doubtless read between the 
lines to his high amusement when 
a wordy gentleman arrived bearing 
a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Lincoln. 

„L. Swett, Dear Sir:“ the letter 
began in all solemnity, “This intro- 
duces Mr. William Yates, who visits 
Bloomington on some business mat- 
ter. He is pecuniarily responsible 
for anything he will say and in fact 
for anything he will say on any 
subject.” 

Could any letter promise nothing 
in grander style? 

One can imagine the surprise of a 
New York , which wrote to the 
middle-western lawyer for a state- 
ment of the financial worth of a cer- 
tain resident of Springfield, when it 
received-an answer in a similar vein, 
as follows: 

Yours of the 10th received. 
of all, he has a wife and baby: to- 
gether they ought to be worth $500,- 
000 to any man. Secondly, he has an 
office in which there is a table worth 
$1.50 and three chairs worth say, $1. 
Last of all, there is in one corner a 
large rat-hole, which will bear look- 
ing into. 


Firat 


Reapectfully, 


A touching bit of humor shines 


Taphy can detect slight differences 


Sat 


ROUND-TABLE TALKS ON DRAMA 


‘ (Continued from Page 1) 


tic enterprises. I do not maintain 
that a student who shows excep- 
tional interest in, and talent for, 
acting, producing or playwriting as 
an undergraduate should not go on 
the stage professionally. I mérely 
say that the large majority of under- 
graduate actors, producers and play- 
wrights are, in addition to getting 
a great deal of fun out of their work, 
preparing themselves to be intelli- 
gent and discriminating spectators. 
I think that no one with any experi- 
ence of the theater will maintain 
that there is any greater need in the 
American theater today. 


~ Courageous Policy 

“The Yale’ Dramatic Association 
was conceived in this spirit 27 years 
ago. Departing from the frivolous 
tradition of presenting meaningless 
musical travesties, the founders of 
this association adopted 4 coura- 
geous policy of producing plays ‘of 
literary merit and curiosity, which 
were rarely seen on the professiona! 
stage, and plays written or adapted 
by students of the university. In the 
interyening years the association 
has manfully lived up to this ideal. 
It has had to brave the displeasure 
of a numerous section of graduates, 
who have thoughtlessly preferred to 
be entertained at the expense of the 
educational reputation and value of 
their university’s dramatic repre- 
sentatives. But it has managed to 
pull through, and to establish itself 
as among the foremost student or- 
ganizations of the country. During 
these 27 years no less than 40 full- 
length plays and 29 one-act plays 
have been produced by it. These 
plays have ranged in type all the 
way from such profound tragedies 
as the Oresteia of schylus, or the 
„Lear“ of Shakespeare, to the latest 
experiments in light comedy written 
by such students as Philip Barry, 
Stephen Benét, John Farrar and Wil- 

liam Kip.“ , 

Professor Falk spoke on “The Dra- 
matic Art Department, the College 
and the Community,” saying in part: 

“What I have to say refers specifi- 
cally to the small liberal arts col- 
lege, located in the small college 
town—in a town isolated in so far 
as the spoken drama is concerned. 
I make no direct reference to gradu- 
ate schools or large specialized 
schools in universities-or large col- 
leges. I should, however, like to gen- 
eralize on occasiog so that these 
remarks may refer to all college 
drama and the problems that con- 
front it at the present time. These 
problems arise, of necessity, from 
the purpose that the college drama 
has in mind in pursuing its work 
and activities. This purpose is the 
raising of the standard of what (for 
want of a better term) we may refer 
to as the ‘audience-mind’—the rais- 
ing of the standard of the ‘audience- 
mind“ to a higher level and, sec- 
ondly, the development of artists of 
the theater capable af administering 
to this new ‘acdience-mind,’ whether 


tould be marketed. Many of them 


disposal for the achievement of this 
two-fold purpose are three; by means 


A. Lincoln. 


In Later Years 


Matthew Wilson's Painting of Lincoin, the Last the Great Emancipator Actually 


For. 


— — 


acting, to put over an undistin- 
guished play without betraying the 
shoddy in the material. There is 
nothing discouraging about that. A 
great majority of the better plays 
are being promptly released for com- 
munity work. It is a safe rule to re- 
quire that the play meet a stiff 
standard of excellence, or that its 


of the classroom, by means of the 


productions given for paying audi-, 
ences and by means of what we may | 


call ‘communal contact.’ 

“It seems entirely feasible to make 
the resources of the College Theater, 
such as they are, available to the 
community artists of the theater. It 
seems further advisable for the 
department to offer to present under 
its supervision a production for and 
by the community, exclusive of the 
college students; yet at the same 
time as one of the numbers of the 
college play schedule. To give this 
plan further civic significance the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was obtained.” 

Professor Marks, who has written 
“The Sun Chaser,” “Through Welsh 


any stage. 


production contribute something 
creative to the ever fascinating ex 
perience Of ‘the first performance on 


Relations Issue 

B. Iden Payne, director of the 
department of drama, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, spoke at confer- 
ence on “Relations Between the Pro- 
fessional and the Non-Professional 
Theater,” at which Brock Pember= 
ton of New York presided. Repre- 
sentatives of managers, producers, 
and authors spoke. Among these 


were Mr. Payne, Mrs. Edith R. 
Isaacs, of “Theater Arts Monthly;” 
Kenneth MacGowan, and (Philip 


Doorways,” “The English Pastoral 


and other plays, asserted that coi- 
lege plays are social tools, using 
„idea and experience and symbol to 
interpret the nature of life.” 


Civie and Little Theaters 


Thomas Wood Stevens, director, 
Goodman Memorial Theater, Chi- 
cago, III., spoke at conference on 
“Civic and Little Theaters.” Others 


ander Dean, director, North Shore 
Theater Guild, Chicago, and Oliver 
Hinsdell of Dallas, Tex. 

Speaking on “Making the Play the 
Issue,” Mr. Stevens said: 

“The time has come for the com- 
munity theaters to begin putting a 
soft pedal on their opportunities 
while they consider their responsi- 
bilities. Everyone knows that the 
old ‘road’ no longer exists, and we 
are quite aware that in most of the 
smaller cities and all the college 
towns the community theaters are 
the sole exemplars of the speaking 
stage. The formula for the admis- 
sion of guilt in the case of the 
‘road’s’ assassination has been re- 
peated many times. The high rail- 
way fares, the exactions of the 
unions, the sins of the managements 
in substituting casts, the popularity 
of the movie—all these are well 
known accessories. 

“The combination has opened the 
door of the community theater and 
has delivered into its hands what- 
ever public there may still be for 
plays. The stronger community 
theaters have been quick to seize 
their advantages. They have passed 
rapidly through the stage where 
bills of one-act plays with arbitrary 
settings and not very much light 


have passed the stage of makeshift 
direction and have established them- 
selves in comfortable quarters. A 
few have progressed to buildings of 
their own. 

“In my opinion, the shrewd, prac- 
tical] thing to do is to shift the em 
phasis from tricks of production and 
inexperienced acting, however civic, 
in its intention, to the real business 
of every theater—the play. The 
community theater cannot hope for 
the gloss of professional acting. It 


as professional or amateur artists. 
The ways.and means we have at our 


heard on this subject were Alex-} 


„ 


Barry, author of “You and I,” In a 


Drama,” “The Merry Merry Cuckoo,” | Garden,” and other plays. Mr. Payne 
| said in part: 


“There is significance in the fact 
that no, surprise should be shown 
that, in calling a conference upon the 
drama, a section should be included 
which is to consider the relationship 
between the professional and non- 
professional theaters, For this juxtay 
position of the two groups in itself 
indicates an amazing change in‘ the 
status of the latter. It is not so very 
long since such an expression as ‘the 


seemed to be an unnecessarily poly- 
syllabic elaboration to describe a 
trivial and negligible amusement. 
‘Private theatricals’ surely could 
never furnish anything worthy of 
serious discussion! 

“Would it be difficult to organize 
a chain of decentralized theaters 
where the local companies could re- 
hearse such a play, and arrange their 
dates in such a manner that the 
original performer of the principal 
part could travel from one to another 
and appear with them in turn? 
The visit would not only greatly 
strengthen the performance, but 
would give a fillip to the !ocal inter- 
est In the theater. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the time will come 
when an enterprising manager will 
have this new form of ‘road attrac- 
tion’ in mind when he engages in the 
production of such a play. The added 
possibilities of revenue might even 
become a decisive factor in his 
determination, and authors would 
respond to the stimulus of the new 
possibility.” 

Miss Sara Barber, head of the de- 
partment of speech, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City, spoke at 
conference on school dramatics on 
“The Teacher as Coach.” Others who 
spoke on this subject were James 
Light, of the Provincetown Players: 
Randolph Somerville of the Washing- 
ton Square Players, New York City; 
Miss Sibyl Baker, Washington, D. C.; 
and Milton M. Smith of the Horace 
Mann Sehool, New York City. Dr. E. 
Van B. Knickerbocker of the George 
Washington High School, New York 
City, presided. 


Drama in Churches 
Miss Esther W. Bates of. Boston 


cannot hope, with the limitations 
which are usually placed upon its 


University, spoke at the round- 
table conference on Dramas in the 


of us must forgive and return to the 


the waste places.’ 


— 2 of fine chagacter Mr. Taylor 
said: 


lowly as the Babe of Bethlehem in a 
log hut mn Kentucky, reared to man- 
hood in it and similar huts in In- 
diana and Illinois, inured to every 
hardship known to squalid poverty; 
having to perform every character of 
drudgery and hard work incident to 


Former Governor of Tennessee 
Praises Greatness of Lincoln 


‘Greatest Man I Ever Looked in the Face, Alfred A. 


Taylor Tells Tennessee Society Audience 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON—“I have seen every 
President of the United States from 
Abraham Lincoln to Calvin Coolidge; 
have had the privilege of knowing 
some of them personally ... If you 
were to ask me to point out the great- 
est man I ever saw, I would, without 


a moment's hesitation, point to Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the greatest man I 
ever looked in the face.” 

These words were spoken by Alfred 
A. Taylor, former Governor of Ten- 
nessee, at a recent meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Society in St. Louis, and were 
printed in the Congressional Record 
by B. ‘Carroll Reese (R.), Represent- 
ative from Tennessee. “Lincoln loved 
peace and hated war,” he continued. 

Mr. Taylor recalled that he saw 
Lincoln three times as a boy in his 
teens at the White House and in 
Philadelphia where he heard him 
speak. “I never have forgotten, nor 
will I ever forget, a statement I 
heard him make in the convefsation 
at the White House. The Congress- 
man asked for the release of a Con- 
federate brigadier general, a prisoner 
of war at Fortress Monroe, who had 
saved his life during the Civil War. 
Without the return of a word Mr. 
Lincoln wrote an order to the Secre- 
tary of War for the release of the 
general, and as he handed it to the 
Congressman he said: ‘Some of us 
may never be able to forget, but all 


peaceful walks of life and build up 


Adversity and Progress 
Referring to the uses of adversity 


“Abraham Lincoln was poorest of 
them all, and had smaller advan- 
tages than any ot them Born as 


life in the wilderness, clearing+ 


and splitting the rails to fence it; 
working as farm hand in farming 
time and as a boat hand at odd 
times: handling heavy freights on the 
Sangamon and Mississippi Rivers; 
finally securing a job as a sort of 
handy man and clerk in the village 
store, doing all the drudgery, weigh- 
ing up and storing away every kind 
of produce given in exchange for 
goods; and at the same time reading 
and studying borrowed books, as he 
had been doing theretofore, in the 
evenings by the moonlight or by 
pine-torch light in midnight dark- 
ness; at length entering the com- 
munity debating society and never 
failing to attend its meeting and to 
participate in its debates, he, at last, 
found himself! 

Developed Into Forceful Debater 

“He developed rapidly into the 
clearest-headed, best- informed. and 


most forceful debater of the organi- 
zation, attracting immediate local at- 
tention, and becoming the most pop- 
ular figure about New Salem. He 
went through these early struggles 
without a word of complaint, and 
came out of them all a physical and 
intellectual giant, and, above all, ‘the 
noblest work of God, an honest man.’ 
Thus, self-supported, self-educated, 
and entering young manhood with 
nothing but brain and muscle to back 
him, he finally concluded to be a 
lawyer. 

“Training himself for that profes- 
sion by means of borrowed law books, 
he succeeded in procuring license 
and entered the practice, and con- 
tinued to practice successfully for a 
quarter of a century, Popular clamor 
drew him into politics and he entered 
that field, serving four terms in the 
Legislature of Illinois and one term 
in Congress, becoming thereafter a 


terly handling of the issue in his 
joint debates with Douglas attracted 
attention nation-wide and made him 
so exceedingly popular in Illinois 
that at the election he received a 
majority of the popular vote of 4000. 
But the Legislature at that time 
elected Senators, and Mr. Douglas 


ground for the cultivation of crops. was elected.“ 


Churches and Religious Organiza- 
tions.” Dr. S. M. Tucker of Brooklyn, 


| adds courses in worship, music and 


line subject of scenic design, under 


reasons Why the Greek, Elizabe 


non-professional theater’? would have pon to do during the past eight 


=" * — 


N. V., was chairman of thff confer- 
ence. Miss Helen L. Willcox, of the 
Committee on Educational and relt- 
gious Drama of the Federal Coun: 
cil of Churchés, also spoke on this 
subject. Misa Bates, speaking on “An 
Experimental Workshop in Religious 
Drama,” said, in part: 1 11 

“In the Boston Universit¥ School 
of Religious Education end Socidl 
Service there is a department ot! 
religious drama, which offers a two}. 
years’ course in the writing of reli- 
gious drama, a one year’s course in 


producing, and another year's course}. 


in costuming. Since ecclestastical 
drama is greatly dependent upon 
music, this working group is very 
closely affiliated with the depart- 
ment of fine arts in religion, which 


art. 

“The erpenses of producing the 
plays are largely born by an-organ- 
ized group of students, church work- 
ers and clergymen, whose dues pay 
the current bills and purchase equip- 
ment. Such direct support makes it 
advisable, when possible, to produce 
plays which their churches may take 
over and make use of. The advan- 
tages of thiss tuation are, first, that 
the playwright may see his work 
done by various groups of players; 
second, he feels the possibility of im- 
mediate production to be a stimulus; 
third, his plays are more likely to 
be both actable and practicable, and 
last, such a play has a fair chance 
of publication.“ 

At Friday afternoon's session on 


he chairmanship of Dr. A. H. Quinn, 
Donald Mitchell Oenslager went into 
the subject of necessity for co-opera- 
tion. between scenic designer, stage 
carpenter, etc. Mr. Oenslager 


thors’ agents. Several speakers 
argued that there should be a flex- 
ible scale of fees that took into con- 


‘Sideration the size of audiences. 


It developed that the little thea- 
ter group of 10 begin production 
work before they have made sure 
that their plays are available for 
use.- Percival Wilde, speaking for 
the American dramatists, declared 


‘that little theaters should be willing 


to pay the author's fee in full, It 
was brought out that the author's 
fee must be paid for every public 
performance of a royalty play 
whether or not tickets are sold. 

At the sub-conference on theater 
construction, Prof. E. C. Mabie out- 
lined problems connected with de- 
signing the University of Iowa 
theater now under construction. He 
warned against employing architects 
who know nothing of theater con- 
struction, The Iowa theater will 
have no balcony and will use a cyclo- 
rama rather than a cupola horizon 
at the back of the stage. He hopes to 
haye five rehearsal rooms as a part 
of workshop facilities. 1 

Clarence H. Blackall described the 
main features of the Yale University 
theater which he designed. He said 
this theater was built around the 
single idea of presenting a play. 
Nothing was to detract from the 
stage, so the walls are plain and 
there is no decoration for decora- 
tion’s sake. The people in the bal- 
cony cannot see those in the parquet 
and vice versa. 

At a conferences on costume design, 
Miss Rose Boganoff talked of teach- 
ing costume design. Mrs. Aline Bern- 
stein and Miss Millia Davenport also 
spoke on the technical aspects of 
theater costume. On Friday evening 
there was a performance in the ex- 
perimental theater of Lazy.“ a 
comedy of the Ozarks, by Leila A. 


described the great variety of fabric 
and texture effects obtained in scene 
painting and stage decoration. He 
said his teaching included advice: 
that students make a careful study 
of all other arts—painting, sculp- | 
ture, afcbitecture, etc. He said a 
knowledge of theater history and 
an | 
and other theaters were built ait | 
were and confined inside certpin | 
limitations, is necessary to the stu- 
dent in scene painting and stage 
decoration. 
Lee Simonson of the Theater Guild, 
New York, recalled the great differ- 
ence of settings he has been called 


years, interior and exterior scenes 
laid in .every known spot on the 
globe. Mr: Simonson stated that al- 
most any kind of makeshift may be 
resorted to in stage setting but that 
of lighting. He seid he was not 
pledged to any particular school. He 
felt that the scenfc artist responds | 
and co-operates with the pace set by | 
the dramatist, whether of yesterday | 
or today. 
Apologetic Attitude 

Mr. Simonson advised little theater | 
and community theater members of 
the conference to get rid of their | 
apologetic attitude. The theater in 
the community is as valuable as an 
art gallery, or library, he said. 

He remarked that the word “ama- 
teur” has not what is generally ac- 
cepted as its meaning. The Duke of 
Meininger, Stanisfavsky, and Dan- 
chenko were originally amateurs, but 
became professional amateurs. He 
said: “Respect yourselves and your 
community will respect you. Expect 
and get your endowment for your 
professional amateur organizations.” 


Wade, a student of the Yale depart- 
ment of drama, and staged by Lemist 
Ehler, a student of producing at 
Yale. 
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Women Praised for Their 
Work for Better Plays 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12— Apropos 
of the celebration of National Drama 
Week, Feb. 13 to 19, Dr. George H. 
Locke of Toronto, Canada, president 
of the American Library Association, 
has written Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, congratulating 
the club women of America on their 
work for better plays. The two great 
organizations are closely related in 


candidate for United States Senator 
against Stephen A. Douglas. His mas- 


their support of the fine arts, in the | 
encouragement of new writers and 
the patronage of the old. 

“The movement on the part of 
the women's clubs to extend the 
reading of drama is one that merits 
the hearty co-operation of every 
librarian,” says Dr. Locke in his 
letter, “a co-operation which bears 
fruit not only in the immediate 
pleasure of those participating, but 
in the increase of a public demanding 
that the stage live up to the stand- 
ards of taste they have developed. 

“among their other activities both 
the clubs and the libraries have done 
good work for the drama by holding 
competitions which encourage and 
give an outlet for dramatic writing. 

“Only through the reading of good 
plays can the public be educated to 
demand such plays on the stage, and 
the inevitable outcome of such a de- 
mand seems at present to be the 
establishment of community theaters. 
The production of a play at a com- 
munity theater leads to a demand 
for other works by the same writer, 
period or school.” 


MRS. LINCOLN LIKED 
THE NAMES OF ELLA 
AND ALICE FOR GIRLS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 12 ( 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln liked Ella and 
Alice for girls’ names, she wrote 
in a letter to Carlos E. Farnham of 
Tunbridge, Vt., on Oct. 16, 1861, it 
was revealed today in a hitherto un- 
published letter of bers. 

Carlos Farnham became the father 
of twin girls on the date of Lincoln's 
first inaugural, March 4, 1861. Fred- 
erick Farnham, his brother, took it 


upon himself to write to the first 


lady in Washington asking her to 
suggest a name for the other twin, 
Mary having been decided upon in 
honor of herself. 

She replied that she liked Ella or 
Alice for names, but the stirring war 
days of '61 delayed her answer about 
seven months and the twins had al- 
ready been christened Minnie and 
Mary. 

The letter is owned by Miss Alice 
B. Farnham of this city, daughter of 
Frederick Farnham. 


Burton Holmes 


The first of this season’s trav- 
elogues by Burton Holmes, last night 
in Symphony Hall, took the audience 
on a comprehensive tour, “Seeing 
America by Land Cruise.” A luxu- 
rious trip in a trans- continental 
train was supplemented at intervals 


by buses and hotels. The party went 
through the Southwest, came north- 
ward through California to Portland 
and Seattle, and eastward through 
the Canadian Rockies and the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota. | 

Generous with his colored slides of 
the Grand Canyon, Burton Holmes 
gave manifold impressions of the 
glories of that vast wonder of 
Arizona, adding by means of a mo- 
tion picture ‘a most effective 
panoramic presentation of the 
changing shadows in the canyon at 
dawn. Glimpses of old colonial Spain 
in the architecture of southern Cal- 
itornia were followed by a plunge 
into the forests of the giant Sequoas 
and a stay in Yosemite Valley, where 
Mr. Holmes shared his delight in 
beautiful waterfalls. Mirror Lake at 
Sunrise in the Yosemite began a 
series of unusual pictures of moun- 
tain waters culminating in satisfying 
representations of Lake Louise. 

New sights in the city of the 
Golden Gate included the Legion of 
Honor Memorial, a pillared portico 
and a museum, where art treasures 
may be viewed to organ music. Mt. 
Shasta, Portland’s sea of roses, Se- 
attle, the Columbia River Highway— 
a mere mention of a few of the 
sights included suggests the gran- 
deur Mr. Holmes introduced to his 
audience. Lake Louise at sunrise, in 
all the beauty of the Canadian Rock- 
ies, is a lingering picture to take 
away. 

Next week, Feb. 18 and 19, the 
subject is To Norway via Iceland 
the Midnight Sun Cruise.” 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL 
“FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE” 
47th Year 
A Private Preparatory School for Boys. All 
grades, Small Classes and Individual Inetrue- 
tion. A thorough education, development of 
manly character. Primary and Junior Depart- 
ments, Swimming pool — gymnasium — play- 

ground, School bus calls for boys. 
Illustrated catalog upon requeat 
309 to 315 West 83rd St., New York Qity 
Tel. Endicott 5639 
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Learn to Paint 


Lamp Shades 


Smart and colorful lamp shades, 
shields and novelties are very 
easily made with the Aurora 
Cone Decorating. We give free 
instructions. 


Art Shop—Fourth Floor 


A. Steiger & Co. 
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“Heavy concentration of drama in 
New York cannot continue,” he said. 
“The day will come when instead of 
your coming to New York, we will 
board the train and go to see you.” | 

Woodman Thompson spoke of the 
problems in designing the sets for 
the Winthrop Ames production of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s lolanthe“ 
and “Pirates of Penzance” so that 
two productions folded up inside 
each other. ‘ 

At the close of a sub-conference | 
Friday afternoon on play royalties a 
committee was appointed to go into 
all phases of this. question of rela- 
tions between little theaters and au- 
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GOVERNMENT'S LINCOLN RELICS | 
PRESERVED BY ONE MAN’S WORK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


it in a framed letter that hangs in 
the room. 

Here are other letters and pictures 
bearing upon the event. It is a room 
of shadows. Here the figures of great 
statesmen and lowly men lurk, 
touched by a common sorrow. The 
room is dim now, as it was then. 
Two smallish windows look out into 
a narrow space at the rear of shops. 
There may have been a bit of garden 
in earlier days. 

It is not necessary to say, “Here 
Lincoln passed.” One feels it. In- 
variably the visitor pauses and drops 
his voice. In the rooms beyond are 
other mementoes of Lincoln news- 
papers containing accounts of the 
tragedy, books, some of them a part 
of Lincoln’s meager library, portraits 
of Lincoln by artists of varying 
talent, family and official groups in 
which Lincoln appears, medallions, 
badges. 
In the farthest room are an office 
chair used by Lincoln, in which he 
sat when he selected his Cabinet and 
drafted his first inaugural address, a 
mohair-covered rocking chair labeled 
“a favorite chair,” a table and a desk, 
a cradle in which his children were 
rocked and a stove on which the 
cooking was done in his home in 
Springfield, III. 

A Rall He Split 

The authenticity of Abraham Lin- 
coln the rail splitter, a sobriquet first 
used in derision and later in ad- 
miration, is attested by a black lo- 
cust rail with an affidavit by John 
Hanks, witnessed by Governor Ogles- 
by, stating that it was split by Lin- 
coln in 1830. 

There are posters, caricatures and 
hand bills of his campaigns, bills of 
sale of slaves and pictures and data 
concerning the persons implicated in 
the assassination, including an orig- 
inal reward bill offering $100,000 for 
the capture of Booth, Harold and 
Surratt. The spur worn by Booth, 
which caught in the draperies of the 
box as he leaped to the stage, calls 
up a picture of the sudden, fateful 
happening. 

Two significant relics are the old 
Bible, on the cover of which Lincoln 
wrote his name when he was a little 
boy and out of which his mother read 
to him, and the last words that the 
President wrote. Two men accosted 
him as he was on his way to the 
theater on the evening of April 14, 
1865, and asked him for a pass to 
Richmond. On a piece of paper he 
wrote: “No pass is necessary now to 
authorize anyone to go and return 
from Petersburg and Richmond. 
People go and return just as they 
did before the war. A. Lincoln.” 

. When Mr. Oldroyd was seeking 
additions to his collection he tried 
to trace the last writing of Lincoln 
and heard that it was in the posses- 
sion of a messenger in the White 
House. Going to him he asked if he 
were willing to let this scrap of 
paper be incorporated with the col- 
lection. The man replied that no 
money would buy it. 


“If you ever decide to let it go, 
remember that I want it,” Mr. Old- 
royd told the messenger and every 
now and then, for 15 years, he would 
go to the White House and see this 
man, never repeating his request but 
just reminding him that he was still 
waiting. After the messenger had 
passed on, Mr. Oldroyd asked the 
widow about the paper, but she 
replied in the same words, that no 
money conld buy it. 

A year later when she had passed 
on, her sister came to Mr. Oldroyd 
and said that the precious paper 
should go to his collection. “I waited 
16 years for it,” said Mr. Oldroyd. 
“Do you see that shawl?” He pointed 
to a large black-and-white checked 
shawl under glass on the wall. “I 
waited 15 years for that. A woman 
from Chicago visited my collection 
and told me that she had a shaw! 
worn by Mrs. Lincoln, but she would 
not part with it. After she was gone 
her daughter came in and presented 
the shawl to the collection.” 

In the course of his collecting Mr. 
Oldroyd did a great deal of traveling, 
often on foot. In Illinois: be heard 
that Lincoln used to walk from 
Salem to Springfield to borrow law 
books, and that on the way back he 
would be seen walking along the 
road reading. Mr. Oldroyd went over 
the same course on foot. “I did not 
ask anyone if they remembered see- 
ing Lincoln reading along the road 
because they would have said they 
did,” he said shrewdly, “but I asked 
if there were any men who had been 
living there many years. 

Where Lincoln Walked | 


“I heard of one old man and had a 
talk with him. ‘You have seen many 
persons going along that road?” I 
said to him. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the old 
man. “Do you remember any of 
them?’ I asked him, and he named 
several, including Abraham Lincoln. 
Then I got another who had lived 
there for years and years who told 
me the same thing, and I felt that 
the evidence was good.” — 

Mr. Oldroyd has had many offers 
for his collection, including one from 
Henry Ford, which is said to have 
been $50,000. 

“T am glad that the Government 
has taken my collection,” said Mr. 
Oldroyd. “I expect it will de hard 
for me to stay away from it. I bave 
been here so long.” His eyes roved 
affectionately over the dingy rooms 
and the accumulated relics. 

Henry R. Rathbone (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, has igtro- 
duced a bill in Congress to establish 
a national memorial war museam 
and veterans’ headquarters in the 
building known as Ford's Theater, 
moving the Oldroyd collection into ‘t. 
Another bill would restore the the- 
ater as nearly as possible to the con- 
dition it was in at the time of Lin- 


” said Mr. Oldroyd, 
looking across at the gray building. 
“The Government finally bought this 
house and maybe it will make a 
museum out of the old theater. Any- - 
how it’s the Government's business 
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than ever. 
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Lane Bryant 
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great, new store at 
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Interesting F eatures of Neus Gathered From Many Parts of the World 


GREEKS TRY TO 
BALANCE BUDGET 


Ur. venizelos Fails to Get 
British Support, and Re- 
turns to Paris 


5 

ATHENS (Special Correspond- 
ence)— Prior to the World War the 
exports of Greece were in excess of 
the imports, whereas today the situ- 
ation is reversed, and this cannot 
continue without causing serious 
injury to the fabric of the economic 
life of the country. The difficulties 
hindering the rehabilitation of the 
country’s finances are numerous, for 
which the Greeks are not alone re- 
sponsible. 

MA small country was suddenly 
called upon to replace the war ma- 
terial lost in the Asia Minor cam- 
paign, and out of her empty treas- 
ury to feed, 500,000 hungry refugees, 
to reconstruct towns disrupted by 
fire, to reclaim marsh lands, to cre- 
ate a commercial free zone at 
Saloniki, to build works of public 
utility, to pay an indemnity to Italy 
and Bulgaria, and. to indemnify 
populations exchanged. Under these 
difficult circumstances, it was not 
unnatural that the economic equi- 
librium should collapse. These are 
hardships enough to overwhelm 
even a big nation. 

The budget of the year 1926-27 re- 
cently drawn up amounted to an ex- 
penditure of 8,633,000,000 drachmas. 
The deficit was not to exceed 500,- 
000,000. The actual Government, 
however, is. not content with these 
figures, and is using special efforts 
to make all possible compression of 
expenses with a view to bringing 
about a full-fledged balanced budget. 

The financial committee of the 
League of Nation’, to which the ex- 
amination of the proposed refugee 
loan was referred, in a letter to the 
Refugee Settlement Commission, 
points out the difficulties which con- 
front the granting of such a loan 

the near future; and suggests 
the sum of 2,320,000,000 as- 
signed for the army, represents an 
-exzeessive charge on the Hellenic 
finances, making its proportional 
rate 8 — to that ot any coun- 
try in. 

Bleutherios Venizelos was re- 
cently delegated to London to nego- 
tiate the debt question with Eng- 
land, but he suddenly returned to 
Paris because he found the British 
terms unacceptable. The stringency’ 
of the. British attitude was due 
chiefly to the injudicial procedure 
of the Greek Government under the 

régime, which proposed a 
very liberal settlement last August. 
Mr. Venizelos was placed in a diffi- 

position when he heard from 

the British delegates that Greece 
essed more financial assets 

an the -Zaimis Government wished 
to present. 

With a desire to remove these 

sunderstandings, the Greek Gov- 
‘efnment is delegating a financial ex- 
pert to London to carry on the con- 
versations, and in the meantime t 
empiain the particular psychologica 

tions in which General Pan- 
galos attempted to raise in the best 
way possible the financial blockade 
established hy England, thus hop- 
ing to save himself politically by 
concluding’ a success comple- 
mentary loan for the refugees. 


“JUGOSLAVIA FAILS | 
TO RECOGNIZE RUSSIA 


& 

BELGRADE, Jugoslavia (Special 
Correspondence)—-A good deal has 
been heard recentiy, both publicly 
and from. individual political per- 
sonalities, of the nécessity of recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by Jugo- 
slavia. In this question, it is pointed 
out there are two factors which in- 
fluence the authorities. First, the 
center of foreign political life to- 
day is undoubtedly the League of 
Nations; secondly, Moscow has not 
hitherto shown sufficient practical 
leaning toward Europe. 

If, in such circumstances, Jugo- 
slavia were to recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia, it might be interpreted that 
Jugoslavia had transferred the goal 
of her foreign policy from Geneva 
to the East and had given up her 
pacific co-operation in European 
politics. Moreover, the experience | 
of states which have recognized 
Russia has shown that the latter’s 
guarantees not to interfere in their 
internal affairs are not strong 
enough. Consequently the establish- 
ment of relations between Jugo- 
slavia and the Soviet are not ex- 
pected in the near future. 


NEW ZEALAND NAMES 
18 WOMEN JUSTICES 


WELLINGTON, N. 


j 
t 
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Z. (Special 
Correspondence)—One of the first | 
countries in the world to grant the 
suffrage to women, New Zealand, | 
has been singularly tardy in ex- | 
tending their political 
public opportunities. It is only a 
few years since the way was 
opened to women into the House of 
Representatives, and the electors | 
have not yet given a majority to any 
woman candidate. 
A generation ago it was thought 
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that the 3 W the 
appointment of women to the Com- 
mission of the Peace, to dispense 
justice in the minor courts. The 
statute authorized the appointment 
of “any person” who was regarded 
as suitable. The lawyers, however, 
held the opinion that “person” did 
not mean a woman, and for many 
years a private member introduced 
a measure to make it clear that 
“person” under such circumstances 
included women. The nominative 
part of the Legislature refused to 
pass the bill until it was taken up 


by the Government last session. The 


Minister of Justice has made the 
first appointments of women jus- 
tices, 18 well-known workers on 
local bodies and social and chari- 
table organizations. They are to 
assist in the work of the children’s 
courts. 


JUTLAND DISPUTE 
REVIVED IN LONDON 


Admiralty Disavows Mr. 
Churchill's Allegations 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Feb. 12—The contro- 
versy over the strategy of the battle 
of Jutland was revived today by a 
British Admiralty statement dis- 
avowing responsibility for the alle- 
gations made by Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
war book now appearing serially in 
The Times. Mr. Churchill severely 
criticizes Admiral Jellicoe for his 


failure to close with the German 
fleet. 

“The chance of an annihilating 
victory,” he says, “had been perhaps 
offered at the moment of deployment, 


had been offered again an hour later 


when Scheer made his great mis- 
calculation, and for the third time 
when, a little before midnight, the 
commander-in-chief decided to reject 
the evidence of the Admiralty mes- 
sage. Three times is a lot.” 

Mr. Churchill says in another pas- 
sage: 


Jellicoe to reach the Horn Reef for 
a daylight battle. Even after that 
hour the German rear and stragglers 
could have been cut off. Repeated 
bursts of heavy firing, flashes of 
great explosions, beams of search- 
lights—all taking place in succes- 
sion from west to east—were not 
readily capable of more than one 
interpretation. But the Grand Fleet 
continued steadily southward, and 
when it turned northward at 2.30 
a. m. the Germans were beyond 
reach.“ 

Mr. churchill adds: The disap- 
pointment of all ranks was deep.“ 


The Admiralty’s attention was 
called to these passages by a cor- 
respondent who claimed that when 

a cabinet minister writes up on any 
— subject, it is an official 
pronouncement. The Admiralty’s re- 
ply is that Mr. Churchill’s war book 
is not official, and the Admiralty 
“does not necessarily share his 
opinions.” 


“Up till half an hour after 
midnight there was still time for | 
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OCEAN LINERS 
TO USE GALWAY 


North German Lloyd Com- 
pany Decides to Make 
City a Port of Call, 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—The announcement that 
the North German Lloyd Shipping 


Company of Bremen has decided to 
make Galway a port of call for some 
of its eastbound transatlantic Im- 
ers and that a British company will 
follow suit, has revived the hopes 
that the magnificent harbor on the 
west coast of Ireland may come into 
its own, and bring prosperity to a 
city that has fallen far from its high 
estate. Time was when Galway was 
a walled-in town with 14 gates; when 
its harbor, stretching 27 miles from 
the mainland across to the Arran 
Islands, was crowded with the war- 


Or 


on. What is proposed, if other trans- 
atlantic liners are to come, bringing 
passengers and cargoes, is to erect 
a breakwater and a pier at Furbough 
near Barna, a few miles west of 
Galway city, where boats could berth 
with safety, and connect with the 
docks there by means of a spur rail- 
way which would enable passengers 
to pass to all parts of Ireland with 
ease. The present plans provide for 
a harbor of 450 acres, and docks, 
where at least 12 of the largest At- 
lantic liners could safely be berthed. 

Two or three years ago. when such 
a project was under consideration, 
Professor Rishworth, professor of 
engineering at University College, 
Galway, stated that a port at Fur- 
bough would cost about £2,000,000 
and provide seven fathoms of water 
at any tide. Nothing has happened 
since then to disturb that estimate, 
and a sum of from £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000 may be considered neces- 
Sary to carry out a scheme which, it 
is believed, will shorten the ocean 
voyage by at least a day, and bring 
Halifax and Galway, 2130 miles 
apart, within 3% days of one another. 

It is believed that President Cos- 
grave is in favor of the plan. The 
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PROPOSED HARBOR WORKS IN GALWAY BAY 
Hope for the Revival of Galway’s Ancient Prosperity is Centering in the Develop- 


ment of the 


ships of Spain or the merchantmen 
of many a foreign port. War reduced 
its walls and scattered its citizens 
—the Blakes and the Bodkins, the 
Lynches and the Martins, over the 
world, but ever and anon the hope 
would recur that Galway would again 
become a great port and a center of 
industry. 

Many attempts have been made to 
accomplish this, and occasionally 
Allan liners would call and take off 
a batch of emigrants, while if there 
were any exceptional “trouble” afoot 
a British man-o’-war would lie in the 
roads. These are the days of com- 
parative peace in Ireland, and it 1s 
felt that the time is ripe for re- 


opening the’ question once more. The» 


arrival of a North German Lloyd 
steamer in May is already decided 


Americans May Compete With British 
Architects for Shakespeare Theater 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has prepared a site 
plan and specifications for the new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater which 
is to be erected at Stratford-upon- 
Avon to take the place of the theater 
destroyed by fire on March 6, 1926. 
These will be ready shortly and will 
be issued to architects on applica- 
tion to the secretary, the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

The plan and specifications 
form the basis of a competition open 
to American as well as to English 
architects. The competition will be 
judged by: Robert Atkinson, Lon- 
don; E. Guy Dawber, London, and 
Cass Gilbert, New York. 

“The site plan for the new thea- 
ter,” says the institute, “discloses 
the fact that the rebuilding of the 


Shakespeare Memorial Theater is to 


be combined with a Stratford-upon- 
Avon town-planning scheme of na- 
tional importance. By agreement be- 
tween the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the Great Western Rail- 
way and the Governors “of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater, a 
block of unsightly buildings now 
standing between the Bank Croft 
Gardens and the approach to Clop- 
ton Bridge is to be swept away. 


will 


Avon at this point, 


The area thus secured will provide 
an extension of the Bank Croft Gar- 
dens. It provides also approaches to 
a new bridge which will span the 
diverging from 
the historical fifteenth century Clop- 
ton bridge and preserving the latter 
intact for the delight of future gen- 
erations. Having in this way settled 
the future of old Clopton bridge, and 
secured not only an enlargement of 
its public gardens but a new bridge 
to carry the London traffic, the Cor- 
poration of Stratford-upon-Avon has 
been able to cede to the governors of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater a 
portion of the gardens adjoining the 
old theater site. 

“Thus not only will Stratford and 
the Nation preserve a very beautiful 
old bridge, but the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater will occupy a 
larger and better site with a pictur- 
esque approach across an old canal 
basin through the Public Gardens. 

“Time will be allowed for a thor- 
ough study of this picturesque site | 
by architects, and for the submission | 
of plans and designs which, it is be- 
lieved, will insure the erection of a 
theater worthy of Shakespeare. The 
estimated cost of the new theater is | 
£100,000. Toward this the gover- 
nors have now a sum of £50,000 in 
hand.” 
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New Harbor. 


prospect was put before him about 
two years ago, and he suggested 
postponement, on the excellent rea- 
son, as he said, that “public life, as 
well as private life, must be based on 
honest dealing, and it is a man's 
first duty to discharge his debts be 
fore he undergoes any other expendi- 
ture.” Ireland has done so well 
since then that it may spare a little 
toward making Galway a first-class 
transatlantic port. 


BRITISH PLACE BAN 
ON AMERIC CAN FILMS 


By Wireless sei Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Feb. 12—Birmingham 
film representatives recently decided 
not to exhibit the Famous Players- 
Lasky pictures, owing to the grow- 
ing American acquisition of British 


cinema theaters. The general coun- 
cil of the British Cinematograph Ex- 
hibitars Association has now passed 
a resolution recommending all its 
branches to refuse to exhibit Lasky 
productions in order to prevent film 
producers or renters, American or 
otherwise, from entering into compe- 
tition as exhibitors with picture 
theater owners. 

Lasky owns two picture houses in 
Birmingham and the Plaza cinema 
in London, 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES PRINCE 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 12 (4)—Pres- 
ident Coolidge has formally received 
Prince William of Sweden at the 
White House. 


SOVIET OPPOSITION MOVEMENT 
STRONGER THAN PREDECESSORS 


Trotzky, Zinovieff and Kameneff Are Said Not to Be 
Easily Silenced—Further Disciplinary Measures 


May Be 


—- p- 


ene — 


MOSCOW (Special Correspond- 
ence — The unexpected appearance 
of the three outstanding leaders of 
the Russian Communist Party “op- 
position,” Leon Trotzky, Gregory 


Zinovieff and Leo Kameneff, before 
the recent session of the enlarged 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Internationale with speeches 
in defense of their views emphasizes 
again that the present opposition 
movement within the Russian Com- 
munist ranks is more obstinate and 
long-lived than most of its predeces- 
sors. Usually a single authoritative 
condemnation from a party congress 
or conference has been sufficient, if 
not to eliminate an opposition move- 
ment, at least to reduce it to in- 
articulate impotence. 

But Trotzky, Zinovieff and Ka- 
meneff, who only three years ago 
were counted among the most im- 
portant leaders of Russian Com- 
munism, are not so easily silenced. 
Unmoved by the thunders of the 
Central and Control Committee, of the 
Conference and Congress of the All- 
Union Communist Party these unre- 
pentant heretics ventured to present 
their case before the tribunal ef the 
world revolutionary proletariat, in 
the shape of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist Internationale. 
They certainly did not expect any 
practical victory as a result of their 
speeches. 


Further Diselpliinary Measures 


Trotzky himself predicted that the 


session of the Internationale would 
adopt unanimously a resolution ap- 
proving the viewpoint of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party majority; and 
this happened and it is quite pos- | 


sible that further disciplinary meas- | 
ures will be meted out to them. But 
Trotzky, 
seemed willing to risk incurfing a 
further measure of official condem- 


‘nation for the sake of once more ex- | 


pressing their dissenting viewpoint. 

The questions of practical Soviet 
policy which bulked larger in the 
campaign of the opposition against 
the Central Committee majority last 
summer and autumn, were passed 
over rather lightly in the discussions | 
before the Communist Internationale. 
The question which held the center 
of attention there was primarily 
theoretical, but at the same time * 
calculated to hold the interest 
Russlan and foreign —— * 
alike; 
and how far it is possible to build | 
Socialism in one country (Russia of 
course represented the practical case | 
under discussion) without the aid of 
successful revolutionary movements | 
in other countries. 

Question of Capitalism 


The opposition insisted that Rus- 


sia could not build up a Socialist | 4 contribution ot 60 reis ber kilo- | vulged. 


state if 
dominate 
Joseph Stalin, Communist Party sec- 
retary and chief spokesman for the 
party majority, upheld the thesis that 


Capitalism continued to 


Zinovieff and Kameneff , 


Outcome 


majority. Stalin's speech was in his 
usual style, blunt, vigorous, polemi- 
cal. Sneering at Zinovieff as a 
schoolboy, who had memorized a 
long series of citations, Stalin argued 
that changing economic circum- 
stances had rendered obsolete the 
theory of Marx and Engels that revo- 
lution must come simultaneously in 
a number of countries. 

Single Country Revolution 
Against this Marxian theory Stali 
expounded and developed Lenine’s 
theory of the unequal development 
of Capitalism in the era of imperial- 
ism, a theary which led Lenine to the 
conclusion that a successful revolu- 
tion in a single country, under mod- 

ern conditions, was possible. 


In the course of his argument 
Stalin attempted to drive home two 
points: First, that the opposition was 
supporting Trotzkyism against Len- 
inism, and, second, that it was guilty 
of an unwarrantedly pessimistic at- 
titude regarding the future of the 
Russian revolution which would, if 
it became prevalent, dampen the 
revolutionary ardor of the workers 
in other countries. 

The Communist Internationale, by 
adopting a resolution which fully 
supports the Stalinite thesis that 
Russia can build a Socialist state 
with its own resources, has put the 
final seal of official Communist au- 
thority on a theory that has been 
| Stendity gaining ground in the Rus- 
sian Communist Party during the last 
two years. There seems to be no 
likelihood that the speeches of the 
opposition leaders will encounter a 
' sympathetic response within the Rus- 
sian Communist ranks; there is no 
new factor to alter the essential fact 
of their decisive defeat last autumn 

It is possible that the opposition 
speeches may strengthen the insur- 
gent movement against the leader 
ship of the Communist Internations le 
which is already visible in some ol 
the non-Russian parties. notably in 
| Germany. But experience has shown 
that individuals and groups which 
split off from the regular Communist 
parties are never successful in or- 
| ganizing revolutionary groups of 
their own. Their tendency is either 
to drift back to Social Democracy 
or to vanish-from the political scene 
| altogether. 


BRAZIL'S MOTORISTS 
| TO PAY NEW ROAD TAX 
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it was the question whether 


RIO DE JANEIRO. (Spec ial Corre- 
‘spondence)—In order that funds may 
be obtained for the ccnstruction and 
‘maintenance of roads and highways 
throughout Brazil, a new law has 
just been passed by the Federal Leg- 
‘islature which provides for the col- 
lection of the following new taxes: 


gram on all gasoline consumed by 
motor vehicles (approximately 2c 
per gallon) and a surcharge equal 
to 20 per cent of the existing ad 
valorem customs duties on all im- 
ported automofiles, motor trucks, 
buses, motorcycles, bicycles and 
rubber tires, as well as a surcharge 
ot 50 reis per kilo on motor acces- 
sories which do not pay ad valorem 
duties. 

The proceeds of these new taxes 
will be carried to a special fund to 
be placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of Communications and 
Public Works for the sole purpose 
of building and repairing roads 
throughout the territory of Brazil. It 
Is expected that a sum amounting to 
20,000 contos will be collected an- 
nually under these new provisions and 
an appropriation of 15.000 contos has 
already been sanctioned for expendi- 
ture during 1927. 


DUTCH DISCOVER 
NEW COAL PROCESS 


Material Produced Is Styled 
“Carbonalpha” 


THE HAGUE (Special Correspond- 
ence)—-A new method has now been 
discovered in Holland to transform 
rough coal into pure molecular 
highly active carbon. This material 
has received the name of “Car- 
bonalpha.“ The properties of this 
material and its simple industrial! 
manufacture render possible a many- 
sided working of coal which one 


might summarize in the term “car- 
bonalphing of coal.” This product 
may assume three forms of aggrega- 
tion, either separately or in com- 
bination with each other: 


1. Dry, elementary alpha-carbon, 
which on account of its high activity 
is suitable for many industries, such 
as the rubber, ink, sugar, oil and 
grease industries, as well as all ab- 
sorption and decolorizing industries. 


2. Saturated and light hydrocar- 
bons in liquid condition, a more idea] 
fuel than petrol. 

3. Gaseous hydrocarbons of hizh 
heating value (methane and honolo- 
gene). Herein lies the possibility of 
a more simple and cheaper produe- 
tion of gas for towns. 


Compared with other systems of 
synthetic oil production, this proc- 
ess is more simple, because metallic 
catalysators which are detrimental 
are not necessary, neither high pres- 
sure which usually is a serious draw- 
back in most systems. Industrial ex- 
periments have already proved that 
the thermic production of the car- 
bonalpha process is very high, prac- 
tically absolute, and therefore 
higher than that obtained by ex- 
traction in either gas or coke fur- 
naces. 

The original discovery was made 
by Jac G6. Aarts, an experienced 
Dutch expert in the field of thermo- 
chemistry. The process has been fur- 
ther worked out by the Private In- 
stitute of Technology in London, 
Eng. The patents have been ac- 
quired by an American company, the 
name of which has not yet been di- 
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INDIA PRODUCES 
MORE KHADDAR 


Municipalities and Schools 
Fostering Production of 
Homespun Cloth 


CALCUTTA (Special Correspond- 
ence)—“A consideration of the pres- 
ent state of khaddar (homespun 
cloth) and a comparison with what 
it was in 1921 or 1922 will convince 
anyone that the remark that is some- 
times heard that khaddar has heen 
steadily on the wane since the years 
2921 or 1922 is nothing but a super- 
ficial observation based on the fact 
that there is now less of that spec- 
tacular show of white caps than we 
had in 1921. Not only is there a 
greater quantity of khaddar pro- 
duced, but there is a wider field of 
operations.” This statement is made 
in the annual report of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, which was or- 
ganized in September, 1925, as an 


integral pan of the Congress under 
Mr. Gandhi's presidency. 

The association submitted its re- 
port to the Congress gathering at 
Gauhati, Assam. The report says that 
while in 1922 and 1923 provinces 
such as Bengal and Gujarat depended 
to a large extent for their khaddar 
on Audhu ‘Tamil Nadu and the Pun- 
jab, today Bengal has a production 
of over 450,000 rupees and Gujarat 
nearly 100,000 rupees, while prov- 
inces which were formerly supplying 
khaddar to Bengal and Gujarat have 
not only decreased their produc- 
tion, but in some cases have even 
made considerable progress. 

Local bodies, says the report, are 
taking an increasing interest in 
khaddar. Fourteen municipalities, 
nine district boards, and four taluk 
boards are named as having intro- 
duced spinning in the schools under 
their control in various parts of the 
country, while Allahabad, Bangalore, 
Lucknow, Karachi, Ahmedabad, Be- 
nares, and Bombay are named as 
having resolved to encourage khad- 
dar by purchasing it for municipal 
purposes and for the uniforms of 
employees. Seven district boards are 
mentioned in the same connection. 
Eight municipalities are stated to 
have reduced or abolished the octroi 
on khaddar. 


The report concludes that the five 
years’ history of the khaddar move- 
ment gives sufficient ground for en- 
couragement and hope. The im- 
portance of handspinning as a means 
of adding to the scanty income of 
the agriculturist is being. the report 
says, more and more recognized in 
all quarters. The growing interest in 
khaddar is not only confined to Brit- 
ish India. The Indian States have be- 
gun to interest themselves in the 
matter. Cochin State in South India 
having introduced spinning in about 
60 schools with marked success. while 
efforts are now being made by the 
Mysore Government to reinstate the 


the rest of the world: 


Russia could build Socialism with 


its own resources. 

Stalin and the Premier, Rykov, in 
their speeches accused the opposi- 
tion of having worked out a common 
plan of campaign: and the speeches 
of Trotzky, Zinovieff. and Kameneff, 
whether deliberately or unconscious- 
ly, take up separate and specific 
sides of the same general problem. 

The main burden of replying to the 
opposition was undertaken by Stalin, 
although Rykov, Bukharin, and a 
large number of foreign delegates 


also spoke in defense of the position 
of the Russian Communist 
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N ewest British Tube Is 
Operated Off A. C. Lines 


Good Characteristics and Low Impedance 
Wi Features of Marconi Product 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON — The operation of re- 
ceivers. entirely from A. C. mains 
‘bas hitherto presented certain diff. 
‘culties, The filaments of standard 
tubes cannot generally be heated by 
A. C. unless it is rectified and 
smootbed, and this at once imposes 
_two conditions, The filament current 
must be very low, and the tubes 
pA be run in series. It is di 
cult to modify existing receivers f 
operation in this way, and the very 
low consumption tubes cannot han- 
le more than a limited amount of 


er. 
A new tube, known as the KI, is 
now being marketed by the Marconi- 
phone Company, which fulfills the 
eee functions as an ordinary good 
tube and whith may be used in any 


position. It is an entirely new de- 


parture which makes it possible for 
almost any receiver to be modified 
to run entirely off A. C. mains. A 
new system is used in that the fila- 
ment is not the cathode, and is not 
‘connected electrically to the circuit 
of the receiver itself. It is operated 
‘through a step-down transformer 
without any rectifying or smoothing 
‘ctreuit and develops a high tempera- 
ture. The cathode itself is cylindri- 
cal and is coated with radio-active 
material. It encloses the filament, 
being heated to a dull red by the 
latter’s thermal radiation. 

To obtain a sufficient supply of 
heat, the energy consumption has to 
be approximately 7 watts, and allow- 
ing for a drop in the windings of the 


NEW TUBE. 


The Physica! Characteristics of the New 
Tube Are Shown in This Photograph. 


transformer it may be assumed that 
one unit of electricity will suffice for 
100 hours’ working. 

Owing to the very large cathode 
area, the characteristics of the tube 
are good. The normal slope of the 
curve is 1.36 Ma per volt, its impe- 
dance is low, being only 5500 ohms, 
and with an anode voltage of 100 a 
grid-bias of 7% volts is required. 
These tubes are rather more expen- 
sive initially but on the other hand 
they obviate the necessity for low 
tension accumulators. 


The above story covers in detailed 
form’ the new tube recently men- 
tioned in a special wireless dispatch 
to this newspaper. Operation of fila- 
ments from A. C. has long been a sub- 
ject of much experimenting. Over 
two years ago we carried a story of 


| 
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a tube supposed to do this sort of 
work but which did not turn out guc- 
cessfully as a commercial proposi- 


tion. 
About the only tube which has 


MAINS 


f AC. pov 


been exploited in the United States 
which will do this work has been 
the McCullough tube. But little 1s 
heard of -this tube at the present al- 
though we understand that it has 
Deen greatly improved since it was 
originally marketed. 


When a large concern such as the 0 
rooni Company make a formal an- 


unocement of a tube, ¢ of pe sort ‘it 
be considered as u practical 
oposition. We hope to obtain some 

t these tubes ad soon as possible for 
t purposes, a Will publish the 
results of our’ af at that time, to- 


gether with the an possibility, of obtain- 
Ing them ia American market. 


Diagram for A. c. rube 


SUPPLY UNIT 
or 


H. T BATTERY 


The Necessary Circuit Arrangements Utilized With the New Tube Are Clearly 
Shown in the Above Diagram, Which Hae Just: Arrived From, England. 
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Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, FEB. 12 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


WCSH, Portland, Me, (600 Meters) 
p. m—WEAF, 10:10—Dance pro- 


WNAC, Boston, Mass, (490 Meters) 


p. m. erięy Mtevens and his ore 
chest ra. 4:50—News, bm Vimitin your 
nelshborhood olay oupe, 5 1b" The 

Ady of the ex,” o Ne ws from 
Boston theaters oo stock companies, 
«=! "The Smilers,” 6 o—Khepard Colonta 
inner dance, 9 Movie news. 

Own, 7 12mm Weather report, Tu 
Lady of the Ivories,” 7 balk, "Home 
mm” Better — Bureau, 716 
rom the Toston Opera House; “tT 
rovatore,"” by the Chicago eivie opera 


company, 
WEEI, Boston, Mass, (849 Meters) 


4p, m. - Freddie Hewitt, ukulele, 4:15 
eelrene MeNul.y, vont ratio! Catherine 
Dayton, accompanist, 4:30—-Charles Di 
Gaetano and his troubadours, 5--Jullet 
Phillipa and May Rosenhain, songs, 
--Trudie Burroughs, pianiat, 
Jacques Renard and his orchestra, 

NVU. 20 —- Jacques Renard 8 his 
orchestra, 7:48—Highway bulletin, 8&— 
Masterpiece planist. 8:15 — “Lincoln,” 
Robert II. Clark. 9— From New York, 
New York Symphony Orchestra, direct 
from Carnegie Hall, New York, Walter 
Damrosch condicting. 10--From New 
York, Our Government,” David Law- 
rence. 10:10—Cruising the Air with Bill 
Harrison. 10:15—News, 10:20-—Boston- 
Montreal hockey game by Frank Ryan, 
with Earl Nelson and his uke. 10:5 
Radio forecast and weather. 

WBZ, Boston-Springtield, 
((333 Meters) 

m.—Dick Newcomb’'s Society or- 

6:30—Lenox ensemble. 6:45— 


Mass, 


6 p. 
chestra. 
Mass. Aggie life. 
7:30—Knights of Pythias male quartet. 
&8:10—The Boston Symphony orchestra. 
10:15—Leo Reisman and his orchestra. 
11—Weather. 

WNAB, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 

8:25 p. m.— From Boston Arena, Amer- 
ican-Canadian league hockey game, Bos- 
ton Tigers vs. New Haven, reported by 
Gerry Harrison. 

WASN, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 

8:03 a. m. to 6 p. m.—Shopping reports. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Dance program. 10—WEAF. 

W MAK, Buffalo, N. Y. (266 Meters) 

10:30 p. m.—Dance program. 

WGR. Buffalo, N. V. (819 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Joint program, WEAF. 

WGY, Schenectady,:N. T. (380 Meters) 

8 to 11 p. m.—Joint program, WEAF. 
11—Dance program. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.— Edna Bachman, soprano 
and Arthur Warwick, pianist 45— 
Lincoln“ b Dr. Henry Dana of Har- 

alf a King” by the musical 
nn na 9—Walter Damrosch 


w York Symphony. 10— Our 
Government” by David Lawrence, presi- 


7—- Musical program. 


dent of the United States Daily. direct 
from Washington, D. C. 10 1 Dance 
music program. 

P — York City (4335 Meters) 

The True Greatness of 
Abra am. ‘Lincoln by Dr. Harry Emer- 
won Fosdick, §:26—Student concert o 

ew York 5 Society. 10:30 
Dance program. 

WWI, Detroit, Mich, (868 Meters) 

fv 5. m. From WEAF. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (480 Meters) 

7:16 p. m—Radio s 9775 lalty, —.tugto 
program, 0 Irom WIAF, 10—Vaude- 
ville program, 

hay Cineinnatl, 0. (428 Meters) 

14 os e Hawkine” elub, 
1 vord and Gienn Pb Dance pro- 
gram, — eature 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa, (800 Meters) 

in p. m. From WIZ, 

WCAKH, Pittaharah, Pa, (461 Meters 

Sto 10 p. meeFrom WIAF, 10 to 12 
Dance program. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa, (408 Meters) 
815 p. meConcert program, 2h. 
Quartet, 10;:06--Dance program 

_— Atiantle City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

0) p. m. —Danee rogram, 
Studio 4 10 30— 


WRC, Washington, BD. C. (46% Meters) 


15 m. - Boy  Seouts neater, | 
7 on . Dawes, 9— From 10 
Dance program. 


"CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 


8 p. m.—WEAF, New York 8 


e 


Orchestra. 9: ard eue program. 10:05 
Dance program 
wow, Omaha, Neb. (686 Meters) 


wie 2 rn program. 10— Dance 


Chicago, III. (2286 Meters) 
10 D. m. Mixed quartet.. 11—Belmont 
0 I2— Feature Rado Club. with 
n- ere rehest ra. 
WLS, , Chicago, III. (846 Meters) 
7 p. m. to 1 a. m.—National barn 
dance, ' boot 
"4 KYW, Chicago, In. (486 Meters) 
N- cheese. 10 :30— Congress 


WD AT, essa City, Mo, (886 Meters) 


AF 15 York Symphon 
Bene and Derry } beten 
Dango any; 4444 — 


0 St, Touls, Mo. (880 Meters) 
p. ooal program. 10—Do Te 
Me'a. 105 30 to 1 a. m.—Dance program. 
WSR, Atlanta, Ga; (488 Meters) 
p. m—Atlanta radio hour, 10:45— 
Concert. 
WFAA, 
8:30 
gram. 


Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 


. m—Orchestra, 11—Dance pro- 
12— Feature theater program. 


FOR SUNDAY, FER, 18 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WEEI, Boston, Mass, (849 Meters) 

7:20 to 10:15 p. m—From WEAF. 
WBZ, Boaton-Springfield, Mass. 
8:30 


(888 Meters) 
2. , — Springfield hour, 9.30— 
From JZ. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass, (545 Meters) 
7:20 p. m. From WEAF. 


WMA,. Buffalo, N. T. (266 Meters) 

8 p. m.— Regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice wd Firat Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Buffalo. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. 

9:15 p. m—WEAF, 
—Hour of music. 
WOCL, Jamestown, N. I. 

8 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice of First Church of Christ, Scientist, | 
Jamestown. | 


Y. (819 
radio hour. 


Meters) 
10:18 


(275 Meters) | 


WGY, Schenectady, N. . (380 Meters) | 


9:15 p. m—WBHAF radio hour. 
New York City (492 Meters) 
m:—Maj. Edward Bowes and 


WEAF, 

7:20 p. 
his “Capitol Family. 
soprano. 

WJZ, New York City (454 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Male quartet, 8 ;30—“Cyprus.” 
§— Concert program. 930 — Collier's 

Weekly review, 
WMCA, New York City 
11 a. m—Regular Sunday 
service of Fifth Church of, Christ, Sci- 
entist, Brooklyn. 
WGHP, Detroit, Mich. (278 Meters) 
7:30 p. m—Regular Sunday evening 
service of "First Church of Christ, Sci- 


(841 Meters) 


time. 


| Scientist, Brooklyn, 
| standard time, 


”" 9:15—Mary Lewis, | 


morning | 


entist, Det roſt. 
WMBC, Detroit, Mich. (25 Meters) 


10:30 a. m. — Regular Sunday morning 
service of Second Church of Christ, Sei- 


1 entist, Detroit, 


WV IJ. Detroit, Mieh, (868 Meters) 
7:20 to 10:15 p. m. - From WEAF, 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0, (459 Meters) 
9:15 p. m- WEA, radio hour, 10:15 
Musical program 
WLW, Cinetnnatl, 0, (498 Meters) 
46 op, meStudio program, §:40<< 
Concert 
WSA. Pittsburgh, Pa, (461 Meters) 
7:20 to 10/15 p. m. - From WHA. 
KD KA, Pittsburgh, Pa, (800 Meters) 
% p. m. From WJZ, 
WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa, (806 Meters) 
4:40 p, m -—Ohristſan IN weyers by 
Charles J, Ohrenatein, C., 4, Of Myra 
cuse, N. V., at the Strand Theater, un- 
Her the n Urne of Third Chureh of 
Chriat, Mcientiat, 
WRC, Washington, D, C, (469 Meters) 


10— N 
Jance program. 


| 
* 


7 20 to 10:15 p. m- From WHAT. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Pa fre ert Minn, 
nenne 
6:30 p. m.— Regular Sung evening 
ies of Second Church. of rist, Sei- 
entist, Minnea aye 8: iS New York pro- 
kram. 9: hippewa Indians, 10— Or- 
awn geaha, 
W wo. Des Moines, neg ‘(626 Meters) 
Salon orchestra under Leon- 
ard Kue 7 230— Concert orchestra. 
—314· n program, 


Ha 


* 


urdine s 


carry representative lines of 
merchandise nationally adver- 
tised in The Christian Science 
Monitor. And we deem it a 
pleasure to serve you. 


Burdines Inc 


A Complete 
Department Store 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Albury & Company 


Incorporated 


Steamship Agents 
Freight Dept., Municipal Docks 


Travel Bureau 


Passenger agents for all lines 
Am. Legion Bldg., Biscayne Blvd. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Cable Addrese “ALBURY” 


'ntelligent Service Makes 
Happy Voyagers. 


The Big. Cash Store | 


R. A. HE DERSON & & SON 
prietors 


Everything to Man. and Beast 
: ‘Groceries, Grain, Feed, 
Mere sions and Flour 
ronr MYERS. FLORIDA 


Ussxny BEAUTY SHOPPE 


* Marcelling, Permanent Waving, 
Manicuring, Rainwater Shampoo 


Labs AND CHILDREN'S 
HAIRCUTTING A SPECIALTY 


Telephone 738 
7 12 Arcade, Fort Myers, Florida 


~~ Piggly Wiggly 


Fort Myers, Florida 
207 Second Street 


The Elite Shop 


Millinery 
Meadowbrook and Knox Hats 


PLEATING HEMSTITCHING 
13-14 Arcade FORT MYERS, FLA. 


WALLACE H. FAILING 


Dry Goods, Notions 
Shoes and 2 ork Clothes 


HABERDASHERY 


“In the City of Palme” 
FORT MYORS, FLORIDA 


fl. B. Hoyer Grocery Co. 


Staple 
and Fancy Groceries 


1906 


M. FLOSSIE HILL 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


You will always find a welcome at 
one of the largest department stores in 
southwest Florida. 

Mail orders filled. 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


V. B Hadsock 


Wholesale and Retail Market 
Fresh Groceries 


, Park and Evans Avenues 
Phone 126 Fort Myers, Fla. 


Uns Book Store 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


“From the best that’s made to 
the cheapest that’s good? 


104-106 HENDRY STREET 


Canoes Johnson Outboard Motors 


J. R. Parker ComPany, ine. 


Hardware—Sporting Goods 
China, Glassware, Household Utensils, 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, etc. 


Pythian Building, Fort Myers, Florida 
LOEB’S 


Department Store 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear 
Dry Goods 
Ladies’ Furnishings 
and Notions 


New Sims Building, Firse Street 


127 Hendry Street 
YERS, FLORIDA ! 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


The Burger-Phillips Co. 


Birmingham’ s 
Dependable Store 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


111 


A Store Ge 
By Its Name 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


contifiues through February. 


The February 
FURNITURE SALE 


—is reasonably calculated to be the outstanding value giving 
furniture event in the winter season, It starts January 24th and 


LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


— ee 


an Chicago, III. (250 Meters) 
7:45 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 
3 * 3 urch of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Chic 
wait, Unten, III. (870 Meters) 
2 46 a, m. - Regular Sunday morni 
— ive of Seventh Church of Christ, Bch 
enfis 
WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind, (968 Meters) 
11 a. m—Regular Sunda morals 
service of Second Church of Cnrist, 
entist, Indianapolis, 
WMA, Loulsville, Ky, (400 Meters) 
6:20 to 9:16 p. m.—From WRA. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (948 Meters) 
6:20 to 9:15 p. m~—From WHAF, 
WHA, Kansas City, Mo, (846 Meters) 
11:35 p. m~Feature theater program. 
Kr. * Md. (280 Meters) 
exular Sunday vvenin 
Zn of aes Shere n ot rial. Be td 
entins 


Won, Atlanta, Ga. (488 Meters) 
6:20 to 0114 p. me From WEAF, 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex, (476 Meters) 
8:30 p. m.—Vocal program. II— Con- 
cert program. 


Ruadiocasts 
Christian Science 
Services 


FOR SUNDAY, FEB, 18 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WOCL, 275 
meters. 

BU FFALO—First Church of Christ. 
Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern standard 
by Station WMAK, 266 meters. 
NEW YORK—Fifth Church of Christ, 
11 a. m., eastern 
by Station WMCA, 341 
meters. 

DETROIT—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 7:30 p. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WGHP, 270 meters. 

DET ROIT—Second Church of Christ, 
| Scientist, 10:30 a. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WMBC, 256 meters, 

MINNEAPOLIS—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 6:30 p. m., central 
standard time, by Station WCCO, 417 
meters. 

CHICAGO--—Fifth Church of Christ; 
Scientist, 7:45 p. m., central standard 
time, by Station WMBB, 250 meters. 

CHICAGO — Seventh Church 
Christ, Scientist, 10:45 a. m., central 
standard time, by Station WEBH, 370 
meters. 

IN DIANAPOLIS—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 11 «a. m., central 
standard time, by Station WF RM. 268 
meters, 

ST, LOUIS — Fourth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, § p. m., central stand- 
ard time, by Station KFA, The Prin- 
cipia, 280 meters, 

FOR MONDAY, Fol, 14 
FASTEMN STANDARD TIME 
pe: Ottawa, Ont, (496 Meters) 

0 p., 8 musical program, ll 
Dane Program 

geo Portiand, Me, (400 Meters) 

moeeWRAF, “Cypeles | opera, 
a * of muale, 
WEEI, Boston, Maas, (840 Meters) 


8:15 pp, m. hook talk, 8:40—WHAF, 
e "Gypates,”’ 10 Dance 
use 


WHZ, Boston and Springfleld, Masa, 
(988 Meters) 


11 


p. m. - WIZ Record Boys, 9 
Drum Corps, 9 o- WIE, light 
10 :30--T rio, 

WTAG, Worcester, Mass, (445 Meters) 

p. m.--Theater program, 8:30-—-Cour- 
tesy programs. K- WRA. grand 22 


Aleppo 
Opera. 


A complete, modern Laundry, Dry . 
Cleaning and Dyeing Plant. 


Cold Storage Vault for Furs, Rugs. eta 


PIEDMONT 


LAUNDRY AnD 


DRY CLEANING 


OMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


2 ee ee ep 


_ Phone WaAlnut 7651. 


—— 


An N of 50 Years’ — 
Mail Orders Solicited 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


J. REGENSTEIN CO. 


Women’s and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear—Millinery 


* 
— — 


Hosiery, Bags, Jewelry, Novelties 


P. O. Box 1403 


9 


of | 


ATLANTA, GA.“ 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

7:30 p. m—Monday Merrimakers, 8—~ 
Music. §:30—Thea er program. §—Cour- 
tesy. 10— Entertainers. 1— Organ. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. T. (819 Meters) 

8:30 p. m—WEAF, “Harvesters.” 9— 
Courtesy dance program. 10—Courtesy 
programa 10:30 — Singers. 11— Dance 
music; organ. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. T. (886 Meters) 

. m—Operatic concert directed by 

Prof, John F. rabe 9:4 
tional address, — roy 


Polytechnic Inaticute. 125 —— and 


wnat, New York City (408 Meters) 
wal p. ld-time minstrels, 130 
arvesters. " f=" Gypates,” 10—WEAF 

rand Opera — 2 l—Dance pro- 
gram 

wit, New York City (445 —— 

b. m.—Recor pore. 8 :30—Cou ony 
program. 9 :30—Light opera hour. at 3 
County Fair orchestra, 
roe New York City (841 Meters) 
m.—Chriatian e ＋ by 
Chaties * Ohrenatein, C. 8. yra- 
guse, N. V., at Plitk Chureh "ot rl. 
jentiat, Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of Christian Science Churches of “Greater 
New York. 

WGHP, Detroit, Mieh. (870 Meters) 

p. m.—Concert program. %8:30— 
Famous composers hour, 9% :30—Inatru- 
mentalists. 

WVI, Detroit, Mich. (863 Meters) 

p. m.—Musical program. 9—From 
WEAF. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Meters) 
8:30 p. m—WEAF, “Harvesters,” 
“Gypsies.” 10—Dance program, 11:30— 

Organ recital. 

WLW, Cineinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
m.—Ford and Glenn. 9—Studlio 

concert, 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Concert. . 9:30—WJZ, light 
opera, 

WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

8:30 to 11 p. m——From WEAF. 11— 
Dance program. 12—Frolic program. 

WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters 

8 p. m.—Howr of music. 9—P. R. T. 
Hour. 10—Vocal. 10:30—Dance program. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

9 p. m—Dance program. 9:30—Band 
concert. m. 30 — Vocal chorus. II— Dance 
program. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Musical program. 9— Talk. 
9:10—String Ensemble. 10—Staff concert. 
1i Dance orchestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. 

8:30 to 11 p. m. - From WEAF. 
Dance program. 
WGHB, Clearwater, 

8:30 p. m—CGrace Itrick. 
review. %—Studio musicale. 
program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
Wwcco, St 1 mn Minn. 
7 cn cae 
p. N e “Harvesters.” §— 
AN of & rogram, 0—Or- 
chestra program. 10:06—Dance program. 
11:30—Organ recital, 
WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (686 Meters) 
p. m—#pecial program. II— Dance 
program, 


£2 


(469 Meters) 
11— 


Fla. (266 Meters) 
8 :40—<Colf 
10— Dance 


ATLANTA, 1 ' 


Kistner’ 5-Market 


FOR QUALITY 


1 S. Broad Street, Near Alabama 
Telephone Walnut 2070 


ATLANTA, GA. 


J. P. Allen & Co. 


Ready-to-Wear 
Millinery—Accessories 


49-53 Wuirenatt, ATLANTA, Georcia 


. 
* 


ane Jhop 
109 Peachtree Street 
oP 
DISTINCTIVE MILLINERY 
J —Nove 
Hosiery —Underwear 
VISIT OUR STORE AT 


130-132 PEACHTREE ARCADE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


° — — — 


> 
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5 
* 


Bros. Co. 


Atlanta Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Five Merchandise 

Departments, Rest Room, Tea 

Room, Nursery, “Penelope 

Penh,” Personal Service, 

“Ann Page,” Home Budget 
Service. 


Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When in 


ATLANTA. 
Visit High's 
SILK 

STORE 


“The most 
beautiful silk 
department 


in Dixie” 
also 


Approved Marinello Beauty Salon 
Hairdressing—Manicuring 


J. M. HIGH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Chamberlin-Johnson-Du Bose Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Wow, Omaha, Neb, (486 Meters) 


9 
and 14 — program. 
3 1 City, — 94 3 


p. —WEAF, grand 
19 Baker . adio ay. 
Dance program; organ. 
KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (260 Meters) 
p. m.—Vocal program. 10:30 to 1 
a. m.—Dance program. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga, (496 Meters) 
4 p. m. — ri 
gram. 10:46—-Dance progr 
yw Fort Worth, Tex. ane ene! 
* m. - Minstrel program, 93 
Mi 4 program. 0; 
Fiddlers.“ 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRC, Calgary, Alta, (484 Meters) 
9:30 p. m- Vocal studio program, 

KOA, Denver, Colo, (888 Meters) 
7:30 p. mi Public m a 7 FO 

instrumental program, 
program 


PACIFIC BTANDARD TIME 
CN. Vaneouver, BH. ©. (801 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Dance music program. 
KPO, San Francisco, Callf. (626 Meters) 


p. m.—Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gram. 8:10—Studio program. 10— Dance 
program. II— KTO variety hour. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calf. (387 Meters) 


p. m.—Courtesy program. %—Fea- 
ture programs. II— Dance program. 


KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (870 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Courtesy programs. 10 to 12 
1 program. 
KFON, Long Beach, caut. 
815 p. m.— Hay makers. 
Frolic.’ 
KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (316 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Concert program. 


PHILIPPINE FANS 
SUPPORT STATIONS 


' WASHINGTON—The Nieto radio 
bill affecting radiocasting 
Philippine Islands has become a 
law, according to advices received 
by the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner Butler at 
Manila. In the past radiocasting has 
been hampered in the Philippines 
because the stations had no finan- 
cial support save that obtained from 
the sale of receiving apparatus, a 
portion of which accrued to the 
radiocasting companies. Hereafter 
every owner of a receiving set will 


Brownies 
CLOTHES FOR MEN 


Suits $16.45 to $34.45 
1009 Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida 


The Big Bank at the Big Building 


Citizens Bank. and 
Trust Company 


TAMPA, Lon 
Member Federal Reserva System 


Dani ry—Silvérware 
“Gifts for All Occasions” 


ram. 
tudio 


(282 Meters) 
9—" Kiwanis 


TOCKWELL 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Commercial Printing 


Arthur North & Joe B. Klay 
503 Polk Street, TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SIMERMAN’S 


South Florida’s Largest 
Exclusive Millinery © 


Emporium 


1012 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


TAMPA MOTOR CLUB 
At Your Service 


Let us 
serve you. 


F. L CLEVELAND, Mgr. 
515 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 4435 =, 


McCASKILL 
TAILORING COMPANY 
Clothing and 


| Men’s Furnishings 
| Stovall Building. 114 Tampa St. 
12 


Tampa. Fla Phone 3293 


Old Reliable Shu Fixery 


CHARLES 8. UNGER, Mgr. 
Established 1910 
304 Tampa St., Knight 4 Wall Building 


QUALITY MATERIAL 
HONEST SERVICE 


3 M 1278 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Men’s Fashion Shop 


All the Latest in 


GOOD CLOTHES 


Tampa, Florida 


Court Arcade 


m.—Courtesy program. 10—Vocal 


ltural An + gaa pro- 


— 


in the 


help to support the statlon whose 
radiocasting he receives. 

Under the new law, accord! to 
the reports, an equitable situation 
is created whereby every owner of 
a set helps to support the programs 
which he hears, regardless of 
whether the merchant from whom 
he purchased his receiver is carry- 
ing on radiocasting or not. 


Registered at the ( hristian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registere: 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 
., N. Goodier, San Francisco, (al, 

Dorothy — 8 Chicago, II. 

„ Ida M. Massey, Superior, WI. 

. Blate I. — ~ ilwauker, Wis. 
Annie Gilllam, Chandler, ('kle. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 
Charles I. Ohrenstein, C. 8. B., cf 
Syracuse, N. Y., will lecture at the 
Strand Theater, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 13, at 3:30 p. m., eastern stand- 
ard time, under the auspices of Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Phila- 
delphia. WLIT will radiocast this 
lecture on 395 meters wavelength. 


Charles I. Ohrenstein, C.S.B., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will lecture at Fifth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 14, at 8 p.m., eastern 
standard time, under the auspices of 
Christian Science churches of 
Greater New York. WMCA will ra- 
diocast this lecture on 341 meters 
wavelength. 
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Works of Art 


Picture Framing 
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Tarr Furniture Co. Inc. 
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Fashion’s Newest 
Winter Silks 


Are here in a complete — 
and await your inspection. 
the gay new colors—in al) — 
newest and various shades. The 
reigning queen of fabrics for 
winter dresses. Come in now and 
make your selection. Our va 
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Looking-Glasses of the 
Eighteenth Century *:: 


By CARL GREENLEAF BEEDE 


HILE all looking-glasses are 

mirrors, not all mirrors are 

looking-glasses. When we.see. 
pictured a Grecian lady observing 
her reflection in a hand mirror she 
is holding not a silvered glass but 
probably polished silver. This toil- 
ette accessory made of metal has 
been known from times earlier than 
recorded history. From the ruins of 
once busy but now deeply buried 
cities have been brought many finely 
wrought specimens of these items of 
feminine use. 

Today we do not find it necessary 
to specify that a household mirror 
is of glass. Not 80, however, a few 
hundred years ago, for- it was in the 
early 1500's that glass was first used 
for this purpose. This was in Venice 
and the skilled makers of it were 
highly honored and carefully guard- 
ed by the rulers who patronized the 
craft. Then it was that the signifi- 
cant term of looking-glass became 
common and so remained for cen- 
turies. Now mirrors are almost 
wholly made of glass, even if they 
are not “looking-glasses” in the t- 
eral sense. Hence, except for mir- 
rors employed for some scientific 
uses, the two-syllabled word has 
quite properly returned for wide- 
spread everyday application. 

South Europe Leads in Elaboration 

Simplicity of outline marks the 
early looking-glass frames particu- 
larly of England as seen in the typi- 
cal sconce of the late 16008 which is 
shown on this page. In the eight- 


eenth century the elaborately scrolled 


at 


mentation without rhyme or 


and gilded fashions of Italy and 
France reached the height of their 
elegance and affected in a marked 


at the — practice. Fos- 
obility on both 


xercising their 
— * and ft Examples of 


product are pictured here, the 
ene on the at — of Freneh 
origin, about five 

about 1720. 


dating . 
looking-glasses n might not be called 
terest they, seem} worthy 
‘ney offer an 
opportunity for a nun study of 
design. 
At the first glance this — 


- Wooking-glass frame ge Boge 
fast a highly fanciful piece piece e 
Curves and waves, leaves and flow- 
ered vines, shells and scrolls, seem 
to be thrown together with e 
thought except to prove how much 
could ‘be worked into the spate at 
hand. After all there is a method and 
there is restraint. There were stand- 
ards and definite elenients of design, 
a knowledge of ‘which s — 
to appreciate and enjof; although th 
sion or utility of the piece Bovey 

place it quite without the range of 
our concern. 
Looking for the Designer’s Method 

Complicated and confused as this 
massing of scrolls and vines may 
appear as a whole, we will find that 
it is built up of fairly simple ele- 
ments. We will not follow the fanci- 
ful 1 of Lewis Carroll who told 
what Alice found when she went 
“Through the Looking Glass.” Rather 
shall we stick to the substantial and 
- note the source and meaning of some 
of the forms that are seen around 
the looking-glasg. 

To understand these curves and 
decorations it may be well to con- 
sider some of the elements of design 


a 


G — ’ 


A (<2 UNILATERAL SF 
ee gl 


S-SHOLLS 


that were most used. In doing 80 
we will omit mention of some of the 
less important and familiar names 
which are applied to minor details. 


Simplest of all the outlines is the, 


C scroll which in many modifications 
and slight variations of form is 
found so frequently. The S outline 
is another which allows abundant 


opportunity for the artist's ingenu- , 


ity and skill. This is used also in 
the reversed form. Another modifi- 
cation of it carries the formidable 
name of the unilateral S, which we 
will find somewhat frequently. 

Neither a simple line nor a curve, 
but the leaf of a plant is another 
feature which, used freely by artists, 
forms an important part of a multi- 
tude of furniture designs. This is the 
acanthus leaf seen in unusual 
strength on the lower corners of the 
frame at the left. 

In addition to these forms the 
French designers, and the English 
who imitated them, employed rococo, 
a term which includes suggestions 
of water-worn rocks, seashells, and 
wavecrests, producing a gay. fanci- 
ful and ornate style. Elegant indeed 
it was and eloquent with the luxuri- 
ous tastes and excessive extrava- 
gance of the France of Louis XIV. 

French, of the Early 1700s 

It is interesting to look at the 
frame of the looking-glass shown 
the courtesy of Lord & Taylor, and 
try to discover the main outlines 
with which the designer started. Dis- 
regarding now the decorations, we 
notice the strong line of the unilat- 
eral S running from top to bottom 
on either side. This is heavily 
crested on the lower corners with 
acanthus leaf and less strongly the 
same feature appears on the upper 
curves of the S. Between these on 
the extreme right and left vines bear- 
ing fruit and flowers partly twine 
about the inner frame. Probably in- 
tended to stand on a table, its feet 
are differently curved and carry on 
either side a C scroll. The lower bar 
has a much flattened S curve, this too 
crossed with a flowering vine. In the 
upper bar C scrolls again dominate. 
From these acanthus leaf petals 
drop, while above them as well as on 
the top of this piece is deep carving 
suggesting the crest of a wave. Sur- 
mounting either corner is a similar 


form. Tliese are the outstanding fea- 
tures of this work in the style of 
the French Regency. Adaptations of 
the elements mentioned are con- 
sistently employed throughout the 
various parts, resulting in an effect 
which is quite typical of the tastes 
— practices of its time and coun- 
ry. 

The Detalls of a Chippendale Frame 


The acceptance of the French style 
by English makers was done with 
reservations and conservatively. This 
is evidenced by the early eighteenth 
century frame in the style of Chip- 
pendale, from the galleries of Shreve, 
Crump & Low. Its lower corners 
bear refined and vigorous rendering 
of the acanthus leaf, From the 
scrolled stems of these extend bold 
C scrolls, between which appear a 
conventionalized and plerced shell. 
Similar scrolls, four in number, form 
the dominant line of the top, here 
again appearing a form slightly simi- 
lar to that at center of the bottom. 
On either side, dropping from the 
acanthus leaf ornament, are vines 
bearing fruit and flowers. Decora- 
tive, it is true, but a strange asso- 
ciation of blossoms and fruit which 
was common in such designs. The 
effectiveness and grace of the C 
scroll is well illustrated here, where 
it is seen not only in the places men- 
tioned, but also at the center of the 
top, and, in elongated form, shaping 
the contour of the inner line next 
to the glass. 

Spread over the flatter portions of 
the frame are wavy outlines of 
rococo mode. As water-worn rocks, 
shells and wave crests of the rococo 
style are inspired by the sights at the 
seashore the delicate carving on the 


Photo by Courtesy of Shreve Crump & low 
Queen AxxE Sconce, 26" Hin 


flat portions of this frame about the 

top may be taken as suggesting glid- 

ing spent waves as they slip in shal- 
low sheets up the beach’s gentle 
slope. 

Chippendale went far, especially 
in his later years, in designing in the 
French taste. In the example con- 
sidered here we see his earlier style 
in striking contrast to that in vogue 
a few years earlier across the Eng- 
lish Channel. Now these creations in 
wood and gold from across the seas 
have left their homelands and have 
come to a country of which littlé was 
known in their early days by either 
the makers or the owners of such 
home furnishings. Americans are 
highly fortunate in being able to 
secure such perfectly preserved 
handiwork of those who labored 200 
years before. 


Answers to Inquiries 


In this column will appear ques- 
tions sent in by readers, with the 
answers if we are able to supply 


| 


the information requested. 

It is desirable that photographs 
be sent with inquirica. If this can- 
not be done, the data should be as 
complicte as possible. 

We cannot give prices or values 
in this column. 


Mrs. L. D., Adams, Mass., describes 
ware which she has bearing the fol- 
lowing design, and wishes to learn 


We learn that 

F. Morley & Co. 

operated at Shel- 

don, Eng., from 

1845 to 1862, mak- 

ing a high grade 

of ironstone china. 

Morley & Co. were 

in 1851 buyers of 

Mason’s patents 

for a ware, a con- 

stituent of which 

was the slag from 

iron works. This 

was mixed in cer- 

tain proportions 

with clay and 

other ‘commonly used substances, 

resulting in an earthenware of high 

quality. Morley’s product took the 

first prize at the French exhibition 
held in 1856. 

Miss R. C., Wellins, Kent, England, 
sends photographs of a grate and a 
carved oak door, and wishes to know 
their probable age. She states that 
years ago an old abbey was pulled 
down in her vicinity and that doors 
said to be from it are found in cot- 
tages thereabouts. 


The grate about which she in- 


quires is quite clearly in the atyle 
of Adam. Whether made in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, 


Channel. In some c 


ITH the increasing attention 
which American collectors are 
giving to Continental fufrni- 
ture, the cottage variety of England 
and the peasant furniture of France 
are rapidly finding strong favor. It 
is well that they should, for though 
of chiefly English descent many 
families long resident in America 
find their ancestral trees stretch 
roots to both sides, of the English 
4 French for- 
bears may have been affected by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
when in 1685 many fugitive Hugue- 
nots sought refuge in the friendly 
land of England or in the Channel 
islands, thence crossing the Atlantic 
to America. 
Whether ancestral or not, the pro- 
vincial home furnishings of France 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have a combined sturdi- 
ness, grace and honesty which may 
well stand on their own merits with 
this generation in America as they 
did among those living in luxury in 
France 200 years ago. Contemporary 
engravings and paintings show that 
no social prejudice prevented the 
peasant chairs of fruit wood, oak or 
elm, fitted with rush or straw seats, 
from being found in the most elegant 
bomes in the company of tapestry 
covered and gilded bergeres, the 
product of the royal workshops. 
Provencal types were in fashion then 
as they are coming to be again and 


when his styles were established, or 
‘later, we cannot say. A personal in- 
spection by a competent antiquary 
on the spot would be necessary fora 
more definite opinion. 


We find in the door carvings defi- 
nite indications of French practice 
of about 1550. Whether executed by 
French or English it is impossible 
to say. French workmen were often 


employed in England, for their skill 
along artistic lines was much in ad- 
vance of that of the English. 


A. W. W., Lakewood, O., asks 
about repairing a table top which is 
warped, and wishes suggestions as 
to refinishing the whole piece. 


One of the most difficult problems 
connected with restoring old furni- 
ture is that of straightening warped 
boards. As the result of personal 
experiences which were not wholly 
satisfactory we would advise send- 
ing this top to a skilled repairer of 
old furniture; even then we are not 
at all sure that the job will be satis- 
factorily done. At the same time it 
might be well to have the small 
holes which are mentioned filled up. 

Varnish remover is the proper 
thing to use for cleaning the wood. 
Scraping should be avoided if pos- 
sible and should be resorted to only 
when the surface of the wood is 
rough and demands it. The best 
finish is orange shellac, from four 

to six coats being necessary for a 
pathy job. It should be lightly rubbed 
between coats with very fine sand- 
paper. .This removes the tiny specks 
and irregularities which would 
greatly mar the finished job. The 
last coat should be rubbed with 
powdered pumice stone and oil, 
using a piece of coarse canvass or 
upholstery webbing. 

The satisfactory application of 
shellac requires considerable expe- 
rience. As it dries rapidly it must be 
put on quickly and at the start must 
be properly thinned with alcohol. If 
it ia too thick it will drag under the 
brush and cannot be evenly spread. 

We do not like to mention any 
method which is short of the best, 
but will say that varnish or clear 
lacquer is more easily applied. They 
are much used by those who do not 
care to take the trouble to learn the 
correct manipulation of shellac. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Shreve ‘Cramp & Low 
CHIPPENDALE STYLE GiLpep LooKING-GLass ann 1750. 


HEIGHT 4 


. Photograph by Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


Carved AND GILpep Frencu Looxinc-Giass or Apout 1720. Heicut 5 3°. 
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French ‘Peasant Furniture i in America 


from that section collectors are 
getting much desired pieces some of 
which are finding their way to 
America. 

One of the most charming bits of 
that country is, we are told, found to 
the north and east of Nice. There, 
within an hour's motor ride from the 
seaport one may reach the ancient 


who gather there. Quaint indeed 
these town are, with strong walls 
limiting their area so that the people 
are forced to build their closely 
packed houses as many as six stories 
in height to gain the desired living 
space. Detached stables are often 
impossible for lack of ground, and 
passers-by may see hens cackling in 
the top story windows and cows or 
donkeys comfortably quartered on 
the ground floor. Along the roads 
slender cypresses like giant Noah's 
ark trees rise to lofty heights in lines 
or groups of a half-dozen or so, add- 
ing a striking dash of verdure high 
above the vineyard-covered ground. 
Often placed on the very tops of 
abrupt hills overlooking from greater 
or less distance the Mediterranean, 
and built in many cases on the sites 
of former Roman towns or strong- 
holds, they offer a wealth of attrac- 
tion of the strongest kind. 


A Hole-in-the- Wall 
It was in La Gaude, one of many 
such towns, and only a few miles to 
the northwest of Nice, that two Bos- 
ton artist sisters were spending the 


winter of 1925 and 26. In that Old 
World corner they found their first 
thrills as collectors. When on a visit 
to the larger and neighboring town 
of Vence they discovered a literal 
hole-in-the-wall where, behind a 
sashless opening, a fellow American 
was selling provincial home weaving 
and old furniture. At night a shutter 
closed his shop and an open fire 
warmed it. The young artist proprie- 


tor, with a keen sense for fine things 


‘and tact which allowed successful 
| purchasing, had gone about the coun- 
| tryside on his bicycle for months 
‘buying wholly from homes many 
choice though simple eighteenth cen- 
tury things. 

So strongly did these things appeal 
to the visiting sisters that before 
many weeks of acqiainitance with 
the artist-dealer they had decided to 
have a Peasant Shop of their own, 
and in or near Boston. So they did, 
opening it in Provincetown last sum- 
mer and for the winter seagon locat- 
ing in Boston. To them we are in- 
debted for intimate details that recall 
the natural charm and historical as- 
sociations of this corner of France 
so delightful to the artist and the 
antiquarian. 

High Standards 


Better acquaintance with the stand- 
ards and the tastes of the provincial 
French furniture makers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries 
will increase respect for them and a 
liking for their products. In the na- 
tional statutes and ordinances con- 
trolling the makers of furniture 
which were in force for 200 years 
previous to 1790, there are many 
paragraphs, of which the following 
are typical: 

“Let none make hall sideboards, 
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THE HOUSE 
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Wied you purchase 
goods advertised in 


The Christian Science 
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towns so much loved by the artists 


pay Or under penalty of ten crowns 

fine and the work to be burned in | 

‘front of the workman’s dwelling.” 
Let 


whether square, round, octagonal or 
chamber dressers, cabinets to hold ‘triangular, low-backed chair called | 


rings and trinkets, chamber tables, | caquetouere ... coffer legs... that 
service tables, wooden bed for cover- | shall not be well and duly wade and 
ing with velvet, green cloth, or any | assembled with mortices and tenons.” 
other colour or material, trestle table | Further sections and paragraphs | 
or other article of furniture that repeat similar admonitions and ol 
shall. not be well and duly made, and | alties, convincing evife ce th- 

the whole both in assemblage, turn- standards nationally bee weré high, 
ery carving in the French, antique or a fact further shown iby tu: .. .4 
modern fashion, marquetry or other | and serviceable —— o1 of the ex: | 
new invention ... the whole of good | amples which have been r to 


sound wood, honest and merchant- American shores. 1 | 


| 


' 


| 
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Tre Desk TuHat'Was A Piaxo. 


For Notes Clerical, Not Musical 


Montclair, N. J. 

Special Correspondence 
HERE was a time when the 
piano was the most important 
piece of furniture in the house. 
All the children took lessons,” and 
when visitors came they were usually 
regaled with faulty renderings of too 
difficult pieces by bashful small 
fingers. I know it was so ih our 
house, and for many years the old 


ilar ones seen in the shops. Though 
its lines are somewhat heavy, noth- 
ing is out of proportion. It was orig- | 
inally about 6 feet long, 3% feet | 
wide, and so black that we suspected | 
it was of ebony. The desk is 4 feet | 
8 inches long, 2 feet 8 inches wide 
and, happy discovery, of beautifully | 
grained rosewood. The top folds’ 
down just as did the old piano top, 
and the felt-covered writing shelf can 


~ \ tables. 


shoddily 
copied. 
other ts accurately copied from a 


of apple wood, just oiled. It is grow- 


‘now. It seemed to her as if all the 


square piano worked its two hours a 
day ‘almost with the regularity of the 
clock which measured out the 120 
long minutes. 

Ours bad more than reached its 
appointed retiring year when a 
younger piano, that could be kept in 
tune, came to take its place. The 
question arose ag to what to do with 
the old one, which took up so much 
space, and was now merely an addi. 
tional sheif fer bric-a-brac. I have 
forgotten who first suggested it. but 
after several years of consideration 
of the problem it was finally decided 
to make the old square piano into a 
desk which we had long-wanted. 

A skillful cabinetmaker did the 


‘work with most satisfactory results. 


The desk is a trifle larger than sim- 


be pulled out to give elbowroom. In- 
side, the cabinetmaker has arranged 
a series of pigeonholes and small 
drawers. The legs are not those of 
the old piano, which were much too 
large at the top for the smaller piece, 
but the cabinetmaker conveniently 
had four rosewood table legs 
“around the shop,” and volunteered 
to substitute them. 

So we have our desk, with all the 
associations of the old piano—an ex- 
ception, perhaps, to prove the rule 
about “eating one’s cake and having 
it, too.” 
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An Evening of Actual Romance 


HE efficient business woman 

was not interested in antiques. 

A dilapidated walnut chair, 
which she had inherited and which 
broke down at the most inopportune 
moments comprised her entire per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

One winter evening she went to 
make a business call on some people 
to whom she had been gfven a letter 
of introduction. As she stepped into 
the living room out of the cold, 
stormy night a crackling, sputtering, 
wood fire greeted her. Something 
else about the home attracted her, 
too. It was an air of quiet distinc- 
tion, so secure that it was unafraid 
to be friendly. She wondered what 
produced it. oi? 

As she sat before the fire her 
hostess took a chair beside her. 
Before seating himself her host 
lighted two large candles in a very 
unusual holder, which stood to the 
right of the hearth. As he did so 
he looked around almost gleefully to 
see if the visitor had anything to say. 
She was quick to respond. 

“What a nice looking candle hold- 
er,” she said cordially. 

“We like it,” said the hostess, 
smiling. “My husband made it. He 
copied the ‘photograph of an old 
plece. The candles are such as 
plumbers use.” 

“It is called a shoemaker's stand,” 
explained the amateur craftsman, 
settling down to real enjoyment. 
“You see the candles can be raised 
and lowered by means of the large 
wooden screw. It is the most difficult 
piece I have ever attempted because 
I, myself, had to make the metallic 
disk to cut the threads in the large 
center screw.” 


A Hobby 


“Wou'd you like to see some other 
things he has made?” asked his wife. | 


“We love old furniture and cannot 
afford to buy as much as we would 
like to. So he has copied several! To 


things for us. It is bis play- time | 
nobby.” vf 

The craftsman set forth two small 
One was a sturdy piece 


though far from clumsy, with stand- 


ard and three spreading feet. The 


none make chair or stool, texture of the surface was so beau- 


titful and looked so inviting to the 
touch that the guest thought she | 


| would like to stroke it. 


The second was a table with a 
itr pedestal and unsteady, spin- 
dling feet. It was highiv varnished. | 
She recognized it as like those many | 
of her friends had in their apart- | 
ments. She looked from one table to 
the other and got the first real thrill | 
of her life from old furniture.” 

“This end table was given us.” the | 
| hostess was saying. “I want you to 
compare it with the other. It is what | 
the stores often call ‘period furni- 
ture.“ But it is a factory product. 

put together, inaccurately 
and cheaply finished, The 


real antique loaned to us. It is put 
together with wooden pegs. the top 
is made of cherry and the pedestal 


ing more beautiful every day.” 
“Apple wood!” The business 
woman guest was really interested 


fragrance of blooming apple or- 
chards would flood her tiny apart- 
ment'with the coming of One apple- 
wood table. 


Hard Apple-Wood 
“Yes,” the host took up the story, 
“it is one of the hardest native 


woods. A friend of mine cut down an 
old apple-tree on his place and he 
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The Serendipity 
Antique Shop 


Importers of Fine Antique Furni- 
ture and Objects of Art—Interier 
Decorators and Makers of fine 
Reproductions — Old Furniture 
refinished and upholstered. 


‘ 


Phone Terrace 3509 


22-26-30 8. Les Robles — 
PASADENA 


Braprorp Perrin, Proprietor 


sent the wood to me. It was a prized 
gift. I often get my wood in inter- 
esting ways. We were down in the 
southern part of Illinois a few 
months ago and I ran across an old 
farmer who had a fine supply of wal- 
nut and cherry already cut down for 
a neighbor's hog-pen. He was quite 
willing to sell it to me for spot cash.” 
“We had such an interesting time 
on that trip,” the wife put in. “We 
really went to look up family trees 
instead of walnut and cherry trees. 
Some of our ancestors settled in 
southern Illinois. It is rich in pio- 
neer history. Even if one is not a di- 
rect descendant yet in a way the mak- 
ers of our country are forbears. to 
us all. Every antique that we own is 
a part of the history of our country. 
Every plece that my husband copies 
we studv and trace back to its de- 
ginnings. That table over in the cor- 
ner is loaded with books about Amer- 
ican furniture—§15, $20, $25 some- 
times for one volume. Yet we think 
we cannot afford not to have them. 
They are more than books about fyr- 
niture, They are log-books of early 
American life! Those first settlers 
did such wonderful things with so 
little to do with. The furniture 
they made typified themselves, so 
strong, so enduring, so honest. 


“Then, too, the pieces that have 
survived in this western country 
should be especially dear to us west- 
erners. Heart's treasures, they were, 
sometimes the single relic of the fur- 
nishings which those brave ploneer 
women were able to bring with them 
over the long, arduous journey west. 
They speak in no small degree of the 
self-sacrificing part the women 
played in the building of our coun- 
try.“ 


Wool Shawls—soft with age. Blue 
and white, red, black, etc. 


DOWN THE LAN 
(An Ancient Landmark) 
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ANTIQUES 


Furniture. all styles, Silver pots and Fates 
(plateaux). Candlesticks, silver and brense. 
Bronze flower pot corers. irrors, Lanterns. 
large Sevres 4 China Vases. Pottery. 
French etchings. Photographs will be sent 
on request, 


Unique Collection for Sale 


Consisting of early Euglich, Roman. 
Greek and Consular. It is considered 
to be the most unjque in Canada today. 


300 Specimens 
In the British section are te be found 
apecimens of periods of Ethelred, Al- 
fred the Great, Canute, John of Magna 
Charta fame, all of Edward's, Henry's, 
House of Stuart, down te presst 
rulers. oman Section 
Caesar Augustus. .Gordianus Pies. 
Phillip, Claudius, Trojan, Roma, Ves- 
pasian, Constantine, and a number ua- 
traced. FOR SALE AT $1000. 


Further information, gladly ire 


ARTHUR WOOD 


JEWELER 
2511 Main St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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26 King St., St. James's 
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with the antiques I 


by many dealers. 


I place my reputation 
galleries, and never have 
antiques than now. 


LOUIS 


Antiques with «a 
written guaranice 


Guaranteed Antiques 


S far as I know, I was the first dealer in the 
United States to advertise a written guarantee 


found, was well advised. It created a feeling of 
security among my customers, and it established my 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing. Incidentally, 
I have noticed that my plan has since beén adopted 


This policy, I have 


sell. 


behind all the stock in my 
I had a better selection of 


JOSEPH. 


379, 381 C 383 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 
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Music News of the World 


Toscanini and. Choral Balance 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, Feb. 10 
RACEFUL to awkward, Arturo, 
Toscanini can assume any be- 
havior he chooses when con- 
ducting. Oberon, the fairy king, to 
Peter, the broom maker, he can make 
his gestures conform to any demand. 
No doubt, he is always himself, but 
much of the time he seems to be 
somebody else. Now he takes on the | 
elegance of Weingartner, now the 
square - corneredness of Kousse- 
vitzky, now the lightness of Walter, 
now the heaviness of Damrosch, now 
the flamboyancy of Mengelberg. now 
the precision of Reiner, and now the 
grotesqueness of Sousa; all accord- 
ing to the moment. At times the | 
baton becomes a drumstick in his 
hands, and at times a fiddle bow. | 
Master of the comic, to see him beat 
the tympani in the second move- 
ment of the ninth symphony of Bee- 
thoven! Master of the sentimental, 
to see him play the celli in the 
adagio! 

Enough for particulars of Tosca- 
nini, as he directed the Philhar- 
monic and Schola Cantorum presen- 
tation of the Ninth Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
5. What he has done for the future 
of New York strikes me as more 

“worthy of consideration than what 
he did at a particular appearance, 
for he holds the right to acclaim, I 
imagine, as the greatest orchestral 
leader known here since Nikisch, be- 
cause he has turned the thoughts of 
listeners in new directions rather 
than because he excelled in a par- 
ticular interpretation before a popu- 
lar Saturday night audience. 

Conditions Changing 

Musical conditions, granted, are of 
their own impetus changing rapidly, 
and what we call, in homage to the 
German thinkers, development, is 
taking place with unimagined swift- 
ness. Even without Toscanini to 


give object lessons, the public would 
expect progress in the performance 
of its artists and in the achievement 
of its artistic institutions. But not- 
withstanding that, I can with confi- 
dence refer to two points indicating 
the direct influence of Toscanini: 
First, after he came and went a 
year ago, hearers asked for an in- 
crease of effort on the part of con- 
ductors and orchestras; and not only 
that, they got quick and continued 
response. Second, since his visit of 
last season, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, as an instrumental ensem- 
ble, has almost made itself over. 
Now, Toscanini again having come 
and gone, I submit that hearers will 
demand more than before; and spe- 
cifically in addition, I venture to say 
that Philharmonic subscribers will 
want their organization carried to 
a pitch of improvement beyond the 
scope of ordinary planning. 

For one, I cannot be surprised that 
Toscanini at a former concert de- 
clared the existence of details in the 
„roles“ symphony that few of his 
predecessors have #0 much as hinted 
at. There they are in the score. Why 
should they not come out? Nor can 
I be amazed at his finding grandeur 
in the opening movement of the 
Ninth Symphony where others bave 
only disclosed dullness. What I must 
confess astonishment at is that those 
in charge of arrangements on the 
occasion of the Carnegie Hall con- 
cert should encumber Toscanini with 
an {]]-balanced chorus. 


Need of Restoring Balance 


Possibly I am oversanguine in 
trusting that the mere call of an 
Italian musician, the “How do you 
do? I'm sorry, but I must be go- 
ing” of an orchestral director from 
Milan, should suffice to reform and 
set right American choral methods. 


know but few pieces and give them 
over and over again. To see Verbrug- 
ghen read the Franck D minor 
Symphony and the Strauss “Till 
Eulenspiegel” Rondo off the page ac- 
cording to the interesting marks 
which I know he has written there 
was a veritable excitement. For I 
confess to pleasure in seeing as well 
as hearing music—not speaking of 
the orchestra in opera, where I 
would like to have it hidden; nor in 
oratorio, where I should like to have 
both it and the conductor on a 
lower level than the singers. 


For a presentation of the Franck 
Symphony with nobility of style and 
with restraint of sonority, hearers 
could thank Verbrugghen. The work 
regains the position it long held as 
something comparable with the sym- 
phonies of Brahms, treated in his 
manner, “Till Eulenspiegel,” may be 
a little too explicit for listeners who 
have heard it many times. But Ver- 
brugghen has the right idea of style 
for Strauss, even though he lines his 
phrases out with unnecessary sharp- 
ness. A sensitive, responsive body of 
performers, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra has extraordinary 
charm as long as it keeps to the gen- 
tler and more cheerful kinds of ex- 
pression, It seems to me to be out of 
its element when it attempts noise, 
as in Ibert’s three pieces on the 
Chabrier model, “Ports of Call.” It 
is more at home in the company of 
Belgian and German burghers than 
in that of Mediterranean alongshore- 
men. 

Wanda Landowska 

Max Jacobs, with his Chamber 
Symphony Orchestra, brought out 
the concerto for harpsichord and 
orchestra in G minor by Philip 
Emanuel Bach at Kolian Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 6. Wanda Landow- 
ska was the soloist. The music 
shows the composer working away 
from the contrapuntal rigidity of the 
elder Bach to the harmonic elasticity 
of Mozart. It disclosed especial free- 


dom in the final movement in triple 
rhythm. For harpsichord technique 
I have no doubt that Mme. Lan- 
dowska must be accepted as the 
authority. Another harpsichordist 
whom I heard a while ago at a Plaza 
Hotel concert, Frances Pelton-Jones, 
has another mechanism of the hands, 
more like a pianist’s. Mme. Pelten- 
Jones's instrument, a Dolmetsch, 
bore indications of the purposes of 
the maker. There could be heard, 
besides the twang of the strings, the 
clatter of the plucking device. Dol- 
metsch would be historic, I am sure, 
at all costs. Mme. Pelton-Jones ap- 
peared with Miss Crystal Waters, so- 
prano. Mme. Landowska, perchance, 
will at some time illustrate more 
particularly than I have known her 
to, her notion of the harpsichord as 
an accompanying instrument for 


singing. 
Doris Niles 


Miss Doris Niles seems determined 
to keep the dance from decline, having 
given three recitals this season in 
Carnegie Hall, her last enterprise be- 
ing a recital with Cornelia Niles as- 
sisting on the evening of Feb, 1. 
Miss Niles has perfected herself in 
both the classic style of the old bal- 
let and the so-called classical style 
of the Duncan innovation, For my 
part, I wish she were continulng the 
nssociation of music and the dance 
which Diaghileff instituted, But 
somewhat after the example of Mme. 
Paviowa, she employs a mere theater 


orchestra, which plays small musi- 
cal forms on a rather small plan of 
tone and execution. 

Alfred Blumen, pianist, appearing 
in Holian Hall on the evening of 
Feb, 2, played with clearness and 
vigor the sonata, op. 31, No. 3, of 
Beethoven, and he set forth with re- 
markable variety of mood the epi- 
sodes of the “Carnaval” of Schu- 
mann. Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, 
appearing in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 5, played pieces by 
Debussy and Chopin, using for the 
Chopin works the composer's plano, 
which he has brought to the United 
States from France. As he went 
along, he made brief program com- 
ment. Mr. Blumen represented the 
interpretative side and Mr. Dumesnil 
the expositony; but as I think of 
them both now, Mr. Blumen, without 
talk, proved the better man at ex- 
planation, while Mr. Dumesnil proved 
the better, in spite of his lecturing, at 
interpretation. 

Challapin’s Basilio 

Rumor comes down the classic 
centuries, a character for writers: 
to the Homeric imagination, a sort of 
Olympian messenger, telling plain 
news; to the Virgilian, an inde- 
pendent personage, as covetous of 
fiction as generous with fact, 
Calumny comes down both classic 
and chivalrous centuries, a figure for 
painters; to Apelles, an enemy hardly 
to be escaped; to Botticelli, rather 
one to be, in all right and reason, 
conquered. The two conceits are 
one in Beaumarchais. Calumny is 
their name. They are reduced In 
dignity to a dangerous jest. Then, 
Rossini, They are col legno, crea- 
cendo, sforzando, and what not elze 
that goes to make up a musical 
formula in the manner of the comic. 
Lastly, Chaliapin. They are a fright- 
ful mask, expressive of everything 
that is ridiculous and impotent. 

Calumny, countenanced by Chalia- 
pin, was the chief matter of Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville,” text by 
Sterbini, after Beaumarchais, as pre- 
sented at Mecca Auditorium last eve- 
ning. Who will deny that Don Ba- 
silio’s scene in the second act of the 
piece is one of the most epic and 
even one of the most dramatic in the 
length and breadth of the opera 
repertory? Figaro is but a type from 
Menander's comedies, a variation on 
a theme as old as the theater. But 
Basilio is himself, as much an indi- 
vidual, as far as he goes, as Me- 
phistopheles. He actually represeuts 
little, but he connotes a vast cata- 
logue of human traits. A small thing, 
for a great artist to devote a winter 
to. But in opera, singers ordinarily 
have slight chance to experiment 
with a role and interpret it to an 
original effect. High possibilities of 
reform may reside in Chaliapin’s lit- 
tle organization. Who knows? 

A very successful début is to be re- 


corded in connection with the New. 


York opening—that of Marguerite 
Cobbey, who took the part of Rosina, 
Charm of voice, repose of manner, 
mastery of the stage. 

Strauss's “A Hero's Life“ engaged 
the energies of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall this eve- 
ning, Willem Furtwängler beginning 
his season of conducting. The occa- 
sion was in striking contrast to the 
Beethoven meetings of last week, at 
which Mr. Toscanini presided. Not 
that it was less interesting. But ihe 
music was another sort of thing en- 
tirely, the voice of a different period; 
a volce more confident of itself, and 
yet more apt at concession; by 
turns boisterous and repressed, but 
always good-natured, On the pro- 
gram was the Schumann violoncello 
concerto, Pablo Casals, soloist, 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 
Berlin, Jan. 20. 


But I believe it will. A chorus that 


is preponderatingly soprano will not | 


much longer, I am sure, be toler- | 


critical that Beethoven's music 


Jie year 1927 will be the most 
has gone through during its his- 


ated where the Ninth Symphony is | tory. If the work is strong enough 


concerned; 


nor will an orchestra, | 


to stand all the festivals held in the 


the string section of which is domi- composer's honor he will certainly 


nated by the sonority of the 
violins. | 
Directly, the question is one of 
management. 
balance because managers 
them so;: and orchestras the same. | 
Indirectly and after afl more per- 
tinently, it is a question of listen- 
ing. Audiences have the delight of a 
well-adjusted harmony only when | 
someone like Toscanini provides It; 
and even he fails to secure a choral 
harmony where everything is high 
and nothing low. He can attain a 
true orchestral one only by repress- 
ing the firat violing and summon- 
ing forth the second violing and the 
violas to uncommon exertions, 
Correct vocal proportion was at- 
tained in the solo quartet, Mmes. 
Rethberg and Homer and Messers. 
Crooks and Gange. It could cer- 
tainly have been as well brought 
about in the chorus, did managers 
but have their ears about them 
when scheming their platform, On 
the instrumental] side of the mat- 
ter, sometimes I wonder why so 
many artists are giving recitals, 
when their services could be turned 
to better account in the orchestral 
field, particularly in the second 
violin corner. Again, I marvel that 
so few show ambition to excel in 
cultivating the viola or “alto” plot. 
The areas of inner harmony should 
offer, I think, occupation of the 
highest repute and recompense. In 
another light, the security of the 
strings as the chief influence in the 
orchestra of tomorrow depends, I 
can fancy. on the power of the sec- 
ond and third members of the fam- 
fly to maintain responsibilities like 
those put upon them by Toscanini. 


Minneapolis Orchestra 


After seeing a man direct his pro- 
gram from memory, I was interested 
to observe the contrast of one con- 
- ducting from the book; as I had op- 
portunity to do at the concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall Monday evening. The 
recent Philharmonic conductor wants 
a desk ony] as something to tap upon 
when he calls his players to atten- 
tion at the beginning of the perform- 
ance. Henri Verbrugghen requires it 
to hold the score. Nor do I note the 
slightest advantage in the memory 
method. Indeed, in the long run I find 
great disadvantage. For conductors 
who carry everything in their heads 
are likely to possess a very circum- 
scribed repertory. Like pianists, they 


' 


first | 


Choruses are out of | 
form | 


have proved a greater master than 
he has hitherto been considered to 
be. Were not those right who pro- 
posed that, in honor of Beethoven, 


not a single note of his should be 
played for some time! 

But we must not exaggerate the 
tediousness 


Bagpipes, Drums 
and Trumpets 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 

London, Jan. 25 
D have it on the authority of 
a Duke—and what evidence 
could be more impressive?— 
that Shakespeare made immediate 
use of incidental muste in his plays. 
Of course, it was a foreign Duke who 
in “Twelfth Night” thus addressed 
the musicians: “If music be the food 
of love, play on; Give me excess of 
it, that, surfeiting, the appetite may 
sicken, and so die.” In these drabber 
days one simply cannot imagine an 
English Duke, however romantic, 
talking like that, even to the brass 

band at an agricultural show. 

A statistician has counted in 
Shakespeare's works no fewer than 
500 passages dealing more or less 
directly with music or musical in- 
struments, Shakespeare the musl- 
clan is a prominent figure among 
Shakespeare the philosopher, gar- 
dener, soldier, lawyer, naturalist, 
ornithologist and the hundred and 
one other Shakespeares. He seems 
to have heen everything and every- 
body except Lord Bacon, and he is 
certainly one of the few poets whose 
references to music a musician can 
read without blushing for their au- 
thor. There is reason for thinking, 
therefore, that could Shakespeare 
himself witness a modern perform- 
ance. of his work he would have 
something to say about the music; 
if, that is, even he had any vocabu- 
lary left after telling the perform- 
ers on the stage what he thought of 
their diction, An ear so sensitive to 
the rhythm and music of words 
could not be unresponsive to the art 
that so often inspired them. 

Bantock’s Bagpipes 

The music which Granville Ban- 
tock has written for Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s production of „Macbeth“. does 
not steal oer the ear “like the sweet 
sound, that breathes upon a bank 
of violets.” It begins acridly with the 
skirl of the swollen bagpipe, that 
instrument which Chaucer tells us 
helped to pass the time and en- 
courage the steps of the Canterbury 
pilgrims. Although Chaucer does not 
mention it, the bagpipes were prob- 
ably in the rear and so lent enchant- 
ment to the view in front. One brave 
historian states, by the way, that the 
bagpipe was early abandoned by the 
English “in consequence of the ad- 
vance of musical taste,” and that 
“there is no proof that the bagpipe 
is a national Scottish instrument, for 
its introduction into Scotland only 
dates from the time it began to be 
disused in England.” That was more 
than 300 years ago. The Scotch are 
u tenacious folk. 

Bantock and Bassoons 

Bantock's preference for bagpipes, 
bassoons, brass and percussion to 
make music for “Macbeth” would 
have pleased Shakespeare, to whom 
for the most part the very sound 
of the instruments would be fa- 
millarly strange. Miss Thorndike's 
cholce of composer was again a 
happy thought. Bantock is an artist 
who is curiously dependent on ex- 
tra-musical stimulus, Music rarely 
comes to him by herself; she is 
nearly always heralded by some ad- 
jective or other. Scotch, Persian, 
Russian, Greek—the more outlandish 
the national label the better. He has 
written music #0 Celtic in character 


—— — 


were able to play and to study all 
this music at home, but to the desire 
of the average music-lover who 
seeks in the concert an instructive 
entertainment, without the feeling of 
a lesson being given to him. 
Change In Programs 
The last decades of musical life 
have, partly for this reason, brought 
about a change in concert-programs, 
in so far as the predominance of 
Classical works, with Beethoven as 
their center, has been abandoned in 
favor of the less weighty and gener- 


ally more entertaining modern musi- 


‘ 


cal literature, 
It must, however, be added, that in 


in certain quarters of Germany the instructive side of the 
the excess of Beethoven culture, It | concert is still more emphasized than 


is mainly due to the fact that young anywhere else. A Beethoven recital 
composers, disturbed by the exist-|by an outstanding performer would 
ence of a genius like Beethoven, | perhaps be exceptional, though not 
would banish him from musical life. unheard-of, When d'Albert, who has 
Was it not he that started the great now ceased to be counted among the 
romantic movement which filled the great performers, played Beethoven 


nineteenth century? 


| 


sonatas, he saw crowded halls, for 


Seeing it from another angle, we all assembled were convinced they 
must confess that even the Bee- Would hear an ideal interpretation of 
thoven centenary may do some good, the works of the great master, They 
There are many people who, far from Were sure to witness the act of re- 
being bored by him, welcome the op- Creation in the rendering of the per- 


portunity of becoming 


more intj- | former, 
mately acquainted with the master, boetic feeling rais 
whom they have known by name, thoven playing far 


Great strength as well as 
d’Albert's Bee- 
bove the level of 


more than by his works. And they the average Beethoven performance, 
wish to enlarge their somewhat though, owing to the technical care- 


superficial knowledge of the famons 
man. If for the persons of an older 
generation Beethoven has lost some- 


thing of his attraction, he may per- 


have mean very much to the music- 
lovers of a present generation, in a 
world too full of amusement and 
jazz music to devote its attention 
to a decidedly anti-jazz master like 
Beethoven. | 

Beethoven’s Sonatas 


Since Beethoven was regarded, for 
his time, as the most democratic of 
composers, it will be of some use to 
examine whether or not he comes up 


to the democratic ideal of the pres 


* 


ent epoch. 


It is beyond dispute that the best 


method for understanding Beethoven 


is to play his sonatas, which consti- 


tute the kernel of his music. Was 
there, in Germany at least, any house 
in which Beethoven sonatas were not 
played? Moreover, this custom was 
extended to the concert-rooms. Bee- 
thoven was not missing from any 
concert-program. Hans von Biilow 
was the first to play even the last 
sonatas, hardly accessible to the 


| 


average concertgoer, af his recitals. | 


This may have been very instructive, 


lessness of the pianist, some details 
were defective. 


Artur Schnabel Series 


It was therefore a great moment, 
when Artur Schnabel began the first 
of seven Beethoven recitals to be 
given for the people in memory of 
the great master. Fancy, that at a 
time when the radio is accused of 
taking away so much of the interest, 
not only in piano playing, but in 
serious music itself, the large house 
of the Volksbiihne was crowded with 
people eager to hear, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, a complete 
and perfect Beethoven interpreta- 
tion. It becomes evident that Bee- 
thoven is still the advocate of demo- 
cracy he once was. His reputation as 
the master for the people may even 
have been enhanced by the 
stretch of time since his first 
pearance. 
work such as the Ninth Symphony, in 
which the ideal of democracy seems 
to have been realized in a degree 
never witnessed before, has found its 
way to the masses. From the Bee- 
thoven of the Ninth Symphony the 
people go back to the composer of 
the sonatas, which receive a new 


but undoubtedly helped to change the light from the interpretive artist. 


concert platform into a place of in- 
struction rather than of entertain- 


Some works of Beethoven appear old 
fashioned to modern ears, but on 


ment. For we must not forget that the whole he has a great influence 
the institution of concerts is due not on the masses. 


te the needs of the connoisseurs who 


Artur Schnabel, who, without fol- 


long | 
ap- 
For in the meantime a. 


Beethoven for the People 


lowing the chronological order, gives 
an account of Beethoven's creative 
work as represented on the keyboard, 
has become the true preacher of the 
Beethoven gospel. He does not em- 
phasize the titanic force of Bee- 
thoven, as did d’Albert, but puts the 
master before the audience as the 
result of deep knowledge, great seri- 
oushess, and thorough musicianship, 
so that it may rightly be said that 
no other pianist nowadays would be 
able to give so clear a notion of 
Beethoven in the light of modern 
thought, 
Classieal Ideal 


For Schnabel, who as a performer 
professes the classical ideal, belongs 
as a composer to the most advanced 
modern school, His power is shown 
by his wonderful capacity of going to 
the depths of Beethoven work, with- 
out ever losing sight of the effect to 
be produced on the hearer. I know of 
no other pianist so sure of his tempo. 
To this may be added the plasticity 
of his tone. It is strange enough that 
such a pérformer, who may be called 
the most popular of Berlin pianists, 


has not achieved international fame. 
‘Perhaps he seems too pedagogic for 
the larger public of the world, But 
taken as a whole, he represents one 
of the most interesting individuali- 
ties of our present musical epoch. 

A rather seldom-heard Beethoven 
work, his great Fugue Op. 133, was 
performed in a recent Philharmonic 
concert, under Wilhelm Furtwängler. 
It is one of the greatest athieve- 
ments of a master who, very unlike 
Bach, took up the fugue toward the 
end of his career. 


The Christian Science 
Benevolent Association 


SANATORIUM 


910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


A temporary home for those 
under Christian Science treat- 
ment and a resort where 
Christian Scientists may go and 
recruit. Staff of nurses and 
attendants available when this 
assistance is needed. 


Address correspondence regarding 
admittance and requests for appli- 
cation blanks to The Christian 
Science Benevolent Association, 
206 Massachusetts. Ave., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


that when his “Hebridean” Sym- 
phony was produced in Glasgow the 
local critics hailed him as a Scottish 
composer, a legend that still persists 
north of the Tweed. Racially, how- 
ever, Bantock is a Londoner who 
once spent a holiday in Scotland. 
If ever the Teheran, Ispahan, or 
Naishapur choral societies give his 
choral and orchestral work “Omar 
Khayyam” he will no doubt be ac- 
claimed as a great Persian composer. 
But if Bantock uses up more manu- 
script paper than any other com- 
poser in England and is a globe trot- 
ter in the art of music, there is, 
after all, something to be said for 
speed, spontaneity and adventure. 
These characteristica are admirable 
in the theater, as Shakespeare knew. 
The best incidental music ever writ- 
ten—that by Mendelssohn for “A Mid- 
gummer-Night's Dream" — sparkles 
with them. 
Really Incidental 

In London theaters § incidental 

music is really incidental. Unsophis- 


ticated people may imagine that 


‘theater orchestras are there to be 


listened to, Managers know better. 
Without music during the intervals 
conversation would be damped down 
and smoulder without bursting into 
flame; comparative silence might 
even mean criticism of the play, the 
production, the acting. A _ solitary 


plano, however, is enough to put 
things right; provide music and a 
London theater will talk in its sleep. 
The greater the babel, which with 
every Justification the schoolboy pro- 
nounced “babble,” the more a man- 
ager shakes hands with himself. And 
the more the composer of the inci- 
dental music kicks himself for hav- 
ing overlooked this habit of London 
audiences, The beautiful music which 
Delius wrote. for Flecker’s “Hassan” 
was drowned every night in a deluge 
of talk. 

Very sensibly, Bantock did not 
waste much time in writing music 
for conversation and there wag no 
overture. His unconventional or- 
chestra was extraordinarily success- 
ful in conjuring up for us the gloomy, 
haunted atmosphere of “the play. 
There is practically no attempt to 
portray musically the emotions of 
these guilt-weary characters who 
start at every shadow. But the bar- 
baric music of bagpipe, trumpet and 
drum heightens our sense of their 
surroundings. We see their slanting 
pikes and rude banners against 
angry sunsets. We hear gusts of 
brass-voiced trumpet music from the 
dark battlements of Macbeth’s castle 
and watch the startled seagulls cir- 
cling in the mist blowing from 
Moray Forth, These very unpleasant 
people admired the picturesque. The 
most astonishing thing about them is 
that instead of uncouth, incompre- 
hensible Scotch, they spoke miracu- 
lous English. 

Wise producers should persuade 
Bantock to accept a standing order 
for Shakespearean music. 


Brahms Program Given 
by Mr. Koussevitzky 


After the storm, the rainbow. 
After the Copland Concerto, which 
in the last fortnight has divided 
brother against brother, and doubt- 
less will be forgotten within a 
twelvemonth, an all-Brahms program 
was Offered yesterday by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky to the patrons of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, It opened with 
the “Tragic” Overture, closed with 
the Second Symphony and contained 
between these the Second Piano Con- 
certo in B flat, with Moriz Rosenthal 


as soloist. Subscribers, therefore, 
may take heart; the foundations of 
Symphony Hall no doubt will staud 
secure at least until after the Bee- 
thoven Festival in March. 

Nor was there anything in the per- 
formance which should upset the 
defenders of the established order. 
The conductor, and the soloist as 
well, appeared to be concerned only 
with vitalizing the music of the ven- 
erated composer. Naturally, having 
the qualifications, they succeeded. 
The symphony, for example, was 
lyrically and stirringly set forth, to 
the clear delight of the audience. 
Strangely enough, the overture, quite 
as eloquently done, was received im- 
passively, 

Mr. Rosenthal was an excellent 
choice for soloist in such a program, 
For a forthright composer, let there 
be a forthright pianist, with superla- 
tive technique and no nonsense about 
him. But this, of course, does not 
mean that there was any lack of 
poetic charm. Indeed the planist's 
qualities were less evident in the 
stress of the first movement than in 
the Andante and the * 
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Thursday evening, Feb, 24, at 8:80 
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When Buying 
Your Piano— 


Consider these facts. The three 
essentials of piano quality—tone, 
touch and dwurability—are largely 
controlled by the piano action. Be- 
cause this is true,, manufacturers of 
high-grade pianos seek the finest 
piano action obtainable to match 
the quality of their instruments. 


For 52 years leading makers have 
used the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action—the world’s highest-priced 
piano action. The fact that these 
makers prefer to pay more for this 
famous action indicates its supreme 
quality. To insist an a, Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross equipped plano or 
player is to secure an inst ment of 
genuine quality. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 
Established 1874 New York City 


Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stassoff 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 
London, Jan. 10 


AVING argued in a previous 
H article (see The Christian 

Science Monitor of Jan. 22) 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff, in his Mem- 
oirs, does not deal quite fairly 
with Balakireff, there remains for 
me to indicate that the picture 
he conveys of Viadimir Stassoff, the 


critic and adviser to whom all Rus- 


sian composers owe so much, is not 
altogether faithful. 

In his preface to the published 
correspondence between Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Stassoff (which ap- 
peared in 1912 in a Russian monthly) 
Viadimir Karenin declares that the 
appearance of the Memoirs greatly 
distressed all Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
and Stassoff’s friends, and delighted 
their opponents. For in this book 
hardly a reference was made to the 
countless services rendered by Stas- 
soff, nor to the closeness of the 
friendship between the two men; 
and more than once Stassoff is rep- 
resented as playing the part of 
an over-eager, excitable busybody, 
rather than that of the sound, very 
useful counselor that he actually 
was. Doubtless, Karenin tactfully 
concludes (and another critic of the 
Memoirs, Timofelef, says the same 
thing in almost the same words), 
Rimsky-Korsakoff considered that 
Stassoff’s activities, merits and un- 
flagging co-operation in the labors 
of his composer friends were so well 
known that there was no need to 
dwell upon the point. 

Facts Not Widely Known 


But, unfortunately, this holds good 
for Russian readers only. The facts 
of the case are hardly known outside 
Russia. Hence, there is a possibility 
of the assertions in the Memoirs be- 
ing taken as representing the whole 
story about Stassoff until the corre- 
spondence I refer to is known—when 
everybody will surely agree that it 
constitutes, as Karenin puts it, “an 
indispensible complement to the Me- 
moirs.“ 

There is plenty of other evidence 
to show that Stassoff and his work 
should not be dismissed lightly. 
Stassoff, of course, was not infallible. 
Now and then his likes and dislikes 
may have been uncritical, and his 
suggestions not altogether wise. But 
even after making ample allowance 
for his shortcomings, there remains 
a big balance on the right side. His 
scholarship and his enthusiasm 
greatly contributed to the welfare and 
progress of the Russian national 
school. He teemed with suggestions 
for operas or symphonic works, 
which he lavished upon the compos- 
ers around him, and to which many 
of the finest Russian works owe their 
inception. When his biography is 
written (for, strange to say, nobody, 
in Russia or outside Russia, has 
undertaken this much-needed task) 
the full tale will come to light. Mean- 
while, a bare outline may sere & 
purpose. | 

Composers Stassoff Alded 


The chief composers whom Stassoff 
actually he by his suggestions 
are, apart from Rimsky-Korsakoff 
himself, Tchaikoveky, Borodin, Bala- 
kireff and Moussorgsky, To Tchai- 
koveky he offered, during the seven- 
ties, about half a dozen plans for 
symphonic poems—of which Tchai- 
koveky used only one, that for “The 
Tempest.” He also considered with 
him the scenarios of two operas, To 
Borodin he gave the plan of the 
opera, “Prince Igor,” and he as- 


RESTAURANTS 


sisted him a good deal in the writ- 
ing of the Hbretto. 

To Balakireff be indicated, in 1858, 
many old English tunes suitable for 
use in the incidental music to “King 
Lear,” which Balakireff had begun 
to write. In 1861 he suggested to 
him the old native legend of Sadko 
by way of foundation for a program 
symphony. Balakireff having re- 
jected the notion, it was passed on 
to Moussorgsky and finally to Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, whose tone poem, 
“Sadko,” was completed in 1867. It 
ia likely that Stassoff made many 
other suggestions to Balakireff. Un- 
fortunately, only the first installment 
of the collected correspondence be- 
tween the two is available in print, 
and this goes no farther than 1863. 

Encouraged Moussorgsky 

Stassoff was the only member of 
the group to have a genuine belief 
in Moussorgsky's genius, to encour- 
age him when all the others re- 
mained suspicious or even hostile. 
He assisted him in the work of writ- 
ing the libretto of Boris Godounoff” ; 
in 1870 and in 1875, he came forth 
with plans for other operas, which 
were never written. And in 1872 he 
suggested ‘‘Khovantchina,” in the 
composition of which he assisted 
Moussorgsky, step by step, proving 
most wise and helpful in his advice 
and criticism. 

Such was the man who in the 
Memoirs is made to appear as a well 
meaning but insignificant enthusiast, 
who spent a good deal of his time 
broadcasting unorthodox views or 
loudly proclaiming his raptures — 
when somebody else had done some- 
thing which took his fancy. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's recollections of 
the part played by Stassoff’s advice 
in the planning and carrying out of 
some of his own works found sur- 
prisingly little place in the Memoirs. 
In fact, at times, the very wording of 
the Memoirs seems to preclude the 
very hypothesis that Stassoff might 
have played a part, however small. 

“Sadko” 
For instance, with regard to the 


tone poem “Sadko,” Rimsky-Korsa- 


koff simply says, “Moussorgsky had 
planned to write a ‘Sadko’; he gave 
up his intention and offered me the 
idea. Balakireff approved it, and 1 
set to work.” Not a word is said of 
the fact that the program (which 
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constituted the actual plan of the 
music) was thought out and fully 
written by Stassoff. On the contrary, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff proceeds to say: 
The form of the music accrued from 
the subject selected by me.” 
Nearly 30 years later, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff decided to write an opera on 
the same subject. He consulted Stas- 
soff on the matter. And in the Me- 
moirs he says, Stassoff gave me 2 
few bits of advice, especially the idea 
of the first scene.” Further he says 
that in the course of à talk with the 
poet Bielsky, “the notion cropped up 
to introduce a new character, Sad- 
ko’s wife.” As it happens, however, 
we see from à letter, dated July 7, 
1894, that Stassoff gave Rimsky- 
Korsakoff not “a few bits of advice” 
but a very circumstantial, carefully 
thought out set of emendations, which 
affected the-whole plan and included 
the introduction of Sadko’s wife. 
Most of these suggestions were even- 
tually followed. 

“The Mald of Pskof” 
This was not the first time that 
Stassoff had ‘helped Rimsky-Koraa- 
koff in the planning of ap opera. 
Indeed, when Rimsky- Korsakof 
started writing his first opera, “The 
Maid of Pskof,” Stassof gave him 
quite a number of helpful sugges- 
tions, embodied in two letters, dated 
May 30 and May 31, 1871, respec- 
tively. He also called the com- 
poser's attention to certain little 
known facts and texts, with the 
result that the scenario of the opera 
was eventually remodeled and much 
improved. But again, there is no 
single word to that effect in the 
Memoirs. ; 
By way of conchusion, I must 
again express the wish that when & 
new edition of the translated Me- 
moirs is calleg for, the most vital 
complements and correctives Be pro — 


vided either by means of footnotes 
or in an Inteoduction. 
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The Old Gentleman Remembers 


F IT had not been for the toast 

rack I might never have heard 

the bit of history that thrilled 
me so that bleak December after- 
noon when the Old Gentleman opened 
my study door and tiptoed in to rest 
and dream in my easy chair for that 
Jong hour that holds the last glimmer 
of departing daylight and ushers in 
the first soft darkness. 

I kept on writing busily until I 
heard the insistent vaice of the Old 
Gentleman: 

“Where did you get that toast rack, 
young lady?“ 

I laughed, as only privileged nieces 
are permitted to laugh at white- 
haired, elderly gentlemen who have 
been beloved companions to them for 
long, happy years. 

“You gave it to me with your own 
generous hands,” I told him, “and, 
scenting a story back of it that you 
refused to relate to me, I straightway 
promoted the precious old thing to a 
place of honor on my desk and made 
a letter file out of it. See, I've even 
gone so far as to dress it up with a 
fetching red, white and blue bow—” 

“Don’t be facetious, young woman; 
if you knew whose hands had touched 
that old rack and what memories it 
brings me, yeu would be a bit more 
respectful in your remarks.” 

„Couldn't you tell me about it?” I 
questioned very humbly. 

> > + 


The last flush of rose daded slowly 
out of the western sky, faster and 
faster darkness hemmed us in; still 
the Old Gentleman sat there, mem- 
ory mellowing his keen blue eyes, his 
white, beautifully modeled hands 
resting finger tip to finger tip while 
the years rolled their glowing pag- 
eant out before him. 

„t was something in those atirring 
days,” he began at last in the far- 
away, dreamy voice that always pre- 
waged a story, “to have Mr, Lincoln 
come to Baltimore, We Republicans 
(poor little handful that we were) 
were always walking on air when 
word came that he was to be with us, 
On the particular occasion I am 
telling you about, because of some 
hard places I had gotten through 
and some help it had been possible 
for me to give my party, I was dele- 
gated to sit beside the President 
when we dined him at the old Union 
Club, where we had all our powwows 
in those times, That old toast rack, 
young woman, that you pile up with 
trashy papers” (I winced a trifle in 
the darkness) “is the very one that 
stood between us das we sat there 
talking over the prospects of bring- 
ing Maryland into a more friendly 
frame toward the great Union cause 
that lay so close to our hearts. 

“T had met Mr. Lincoln many 
times,” the Old Gentleman continued, 
J had talked with him when others 
were with me, but I never learned 
to know my President until we sat 
there in the old club, the forerunner 
‘of the Union League of today, while 

secret service men hovered near and 
officers kept up a steady guard out- 


side. 

“It might have been because I was 
30 young and so full of enthusiasm 
that his great, kindly heart went out 
to me; at any rate, he dropped my 
officer’s title and spoke to me in 
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fatherly, gentle tones as if he, too, 
were enjoying our intimate relations, 

„it's right nice to have this little 
visit with you, John. Just you forget 
that I'm President for the little while 
we have together, That's how we'll 
get to know each other.’ 

“He reached one long hand out 
and began to play with the toast 
rack, his eyes losing some of their 
habitual sadness, ‘I've watched you 
come along, John, and its been fine 
to see you keep the fires of enthn- 
siasm burning right along.’ 

Do you remember the time the 
young Republicans came to you that' 
first year of the war, Mr. Lincoln!“ I 
questioned eagerly. A smile played 
around his big, sensitive mouth. ‘It's 
not likely I’ll forget you.boys—’ 

„And McPhail?’ I broke in. The 
President laughed in sudden, happy 
recollection. ~ 

Mephail was the impudent rascal 
who got the last word, wasn’t he” 
I nodded. Mr. Lincoln was leaning 
back in his chair in ungainly ease, 
merriment sparkling in his eyes. ‘I 
remember standing there by the long 
sofa in the White House parlor 
thanking God for the fresh enthi- 
siasm you young Maryland Repubfi- 
cans were bringing me, I recall your 
yellow head, John, and your eager 
young eyes that seemed to burn fresh 
fire into my tired heart.’ ‘ 

“He stopped for a moment and I 
sat very still recalling the scene that 
lived so vividly in our hearts. I can 
see him now standing there with one 
hand resting on the old sofa and his 


keen eyes searching our faces and 
finally looking far beyond us as if. 
they visioned the weary way we must 
travel, Kvery line of his face spoke | 
of sacrifice and service, Of consecra-— 
tion to a great trust; only the whim- 
sical tenderness of his smile aa it 
rested on us in fatherly affection re- 
assured and strengthened us, If we 
had followed our Lincoln before, if 
we had fought and sacrificed and, 
worked for our cause, we would 
henceforth redouble our efforts, In 
the quiet, sad firmness of the great | 
figure. before us our hearts rested, 
reassured, Ours e fleeting, flery | 
enthusiasm to fall away at the first 
difficulty; ours was the. firm, stead- 
fast purpose that shone from the 
eyes of the Great Emancipator.” 

“What did you feel like while you 
were there with him?” I questioned 
softly. 

The Old Gentleman's voice broke 
strangely, Feel like?“ he repeated 
after me, “what did we feel like? We 
felt like children waiting for a 
father’s guidance, ready to obey’ 
even when we could not quite under- 
stand.“ 
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At the Symphony 


Crust foe 2 * 


Written for The Christian Setence Monitor 


Violins, cry out your longing, 
What is it you want? 


Are you not satisfied 
Is concert-meister? 


that your leader 


Do you want the others to keep quiet 


So that you may we 
Or sing? 

You are selfish, 
And insistent. 


ep undisturbed-— 


Why do you keep on with your questioning? | 
Why not be calm and quiet, 
And give the violas a chance? 


Ah—hear them! 


They feel just as you do-— 
Only more reconciled, 
They have loved more 


And dreamed less. 
And the cellos— 


All this time they have wept 


Quietly 


With a song just underneath. 


T 
At least, not as you 
They know the answ 
ven while they are 


do not question— 


do. 
er 
asking. 


Listen! 
There is an answer 
To all questioning. 
Listen! 


But certain, eternal 
Like ocean music, 


Forget them all; 
Remember only the 


Tall gold harp. 


You need not be disturbed 

And curious, violins, 

Just when the cellos have reassured you 
Why must you cry out again? 


Beneath the other voices, 
Rolling, throbbing, sobbing even, 


Comes the voice of the basses, 


Violins, play upon that sound ocean, 
Sink your questions in its 

Swelling wave-mountains, 

And in its rolling harmony 

Forget the noisy trumpets, 

The ¢ager woodwinds 

(Especially the piccolo, 

So agile and unlikely) 


Basses—the basses and th 


Eruet Louise. Knox. 


a 


“You didn't finish telling what be + 
on that day at the club,” I reminded. 


“We were laughing about McPhail, - 


and Mr. Lin 


In asked me how: it 


all came about? Fou were reminding — 


us,“ I told him, how much sacrifice 
every good cause demanded of its 
followers. You told us we were fore- | 
runners in a great cause but tha 


many forerunners in many great 
causes had not been visibly benefited, 


Then you cited the case of Moses Wo. 


was not allowed to enter the Prom- | 


ised Land.’ 3 


Lincoln ec gn ‘out, loud 7 
4 re- 2 


then: Sure enough.“ hé sa 
member tt all now. V yong 
McPhail hopped to his feet and made 


me a sweeping bow before he startled : 


explain why 
“his heri e, 
At it was de“ 


us all by, asking me t 
oses “deprived 
and I had, td admit 
cause of hig sins.’ 
„We were both laughing by that 
time at the memory of what followed. 
As if it had been yesterday we were 
hearing Billy McPhail’s determined 
young voice, “But, Mr. President, the 
only sin we young Republicans have 
committed is that we voted for 
Abraham Lincoln.“ The laugh we 
had then boosted us all up, John! 
It's done me many a good turn 
through the last few years and I've 
tried faithfully to take care of you 


boys.“ 
+ + + 
It was still in my little study: 


“What a leader he must have 
been,” I said softly. 

“Leader! My child,” the Old 
Gentleman sat forward, his dear voice 
vibrant with enthusiasm, beside the 
quiet might of Abraham Lincoln all 
the spectacular leadership af the 
world fades into insignificance. We 
would have followed him anywhere, 
confident of his Christiike purpose, 
sure of hia steadfast courage.” 

i > 

Darkness had fallen softly until 
only a glimmer of light from-a streét 
lamp found its way to my desk and 
lighted up the silver toast rack, then 
flickered over to the white crown 
of the Old Gentleman's head and 
rested there! KE, G. R. x. 


Very Early 


The country road is covered with 
morning moisture, It is neither rain, 
nor frost, for yet dew; it is, rather, 
a series of exquisitely ‘toned indl- 
vidual drops lying in strings like 
fairy beads, and holding the sky) 
within their hearts, It is something 
actively impressive, bidding one 
stand and look and question; the 
tender frailty of tone is new, it 1s 
soft and gentle, and a strange dell- 
cate warmth as of a very faint breath 
rises slowly upward from the ground, 

Across the roadway lies a little 
track in the molature, a perfect pat- 
tern of minute, thread-like feet where 
a bird has run into the wet grass 
beneath the bushes, A small gray- 
brown feather is here, too, caught on 
the edge of a spider's web, It is soft 
to the touch, and a little warm— 
something to keep and treasure for 
a time, 

The sun has converted the road- 
way into a track of golden-red light. 
The strings of moisture-beads are 
running together and trickling into 
the little ruts, and a cart horse bear- 
ing on its broad back a whistling 
boy treads heavily upon the prints 
of the bird without heeding. and 
turns great eyes upon you in passing 
as if to question your indolence. 

These are the early morning mo- 
ments when spring is actively pres- 
ent—very near and very real; when 
ii stands sweetly upon the quiet 
roads and blinks blue eyes up at the 
sky—and whistles too, maybe, from 
the lips of a lad as he slowly rolls 
by on the back of his unromantie 
steed, and winks in and out of the 


tree shadows, and passes into the dis- 
tance, 


up. 
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“Old England Under Snow. From a.Drawing by W. A. Chase 


The- Clifts for One Day 


Our sitting-room opered on to a 
little lawn, beyond which the ground 
dropped suddenly to, the sea, yhile 
over about two miles ot water were 
the hills of the Dorsetshire coast 
Golden Cap, with its bright crest of 
yellow sand, and the dark blue Lias 
Cliff of Black Ven, When I came 
down early in the morning the sun 
was rising opposite, shining into, the 
room over a calm sea, along an 
avenue of light; by degrees, as it 
rose, the whole sea glowed in the 
sunshine, while the hills wefe bathed 
in a violet mist. By breakfast time 
all colour had faded from the sea— 


it was like silver passing on each ated, others just apparent and all 


side into gray; the sky blue, flecked 
with ‘fleecy clouds; while; on the 
gentler slopes of the coast opposite, 
fields and woods, quarries and lines 
of stratification began to show them- 
selves, though the cliffs were still in 
shadow, and the more distant head- 
l were @& mere succession of 
ghosts, each one fainter than the one 
before it. As the morning advances 
the sea, become lue, the dark 
woods, green meadpwa, and golden 
cornfields of the opposite coast more 
distinct, the details of the cliffs come 
gradually into view, and fishing-boats 
with dark sails begin to appear. 
Gradually, as the «un fees hither, 
a yellow line of shore appears under 
the opposite cliffs, and the sea 
changes ita color, mapping itself out 
as it Were, the shallower parts 
turquoise blue, almost green; the 
deeper ones violet. This does not 
last long—a, thunder-storm comes 


But the storm is soon over, The 
clouds break, the rain stops, the sun 
shines once more, the hills opposite 
come out again, They are divided 
not only into flelds and woods, but 
into sunshine and shadow. The sky 
clears, and as the sun begins to 
descend westwards the sea becomes 
one beautiful clear uniform asure, 
changing again soon to pale blue in 
front and dark violet beyond; and 
once more, as clouds begin to gather 
again, into an archipelago of bright 
blue sea and islands of deep ultra- 
marine. As the sun travels west- 
ward, the opposite hills change 
again, They scarcely seem like the 
same country. What was in sun is now 
in shade, and what was in shade now 
lies bright in the sunshine. The sea 
once more becomes a uniform solid 
blue, only flecked in places by scuds 
of wind, and becoming paler towards 
evening as the sun sinks, the cliffs 
which catch his setting rays losing 
their deep colour and in some places 
looking almost as white as chalk: 


While at sunset they light up again 


for a moment with a golden glow, 
the sea at the same time sinking to a 
cold gray. But soon the hills grow 
cold, too, Golden Cap holding out 
bravely to the last, and the shades 
of evening settle over cliff and wood, 
cornfield and meadow. — Sig Joun 
Lorsock, in “The Beauties of Nu- 
ture.” 


N THE south of England the idea 


of a Christmas with snow on the 

ground has been a familiar fancy, 
especiaily with children, for many 
generations. No doubt fancy has 
given place to fact occasionally, For 
some years past each Christmas has 
come and gone without the whirl of 
snowflakes and the quiet coverlet of 
white. In December, nineteen twenty- 
five, in a village of oldest England, 
‘folks wakened in the morning and 
| booked out on a changed world, Their 
‘familiar landmarks were scarcely 
| recognisable, some entirely obliter- 


covered with spotless white, The 
‘scene looking down a village street 
‘before the first football had disturbed 
its perfect purity was remarkable, 
There seemed to be just two tones, 
ithe earth overlaid with soft white 
and the sky overhung with faint 
mauve-gray, and in the alr a till 
ness like the hush of dawn. Later 
when the sun came out the color 
effects were wonderful. As the day 
passed and the sun dropped low the 
sky turned a pale gold flushed with 
rose, Contrasts of color deepening 
into twilight, with yellow lights ap- 
pearing in the cottages, of joy and 
mirth, live in the memory, melting 
Into that mystical silvery blue peo- 
pled with age-long legend and carol, 
und the thrills of childhood experi- 
enced anew, 


Time Enough 


Written for The Chriatian eienet Monttor 


-» a Mes ah 


up at peep of dawn am I; 
For thought and foot and hand 
The crowded day comes swift and 


sure * 
With charter and demand. 


And duty walks with happiness, 
Although its just decree 

For every bright and shining hour 
Absorbs and governs me. 


But oh, the beaten way I take 

Is ever new for gleanfhg, 

And all the flow of human tide 
Is rich with earnest meaning. 


And time in plenty do I find 
Upon the surging street 

To mark the gay adventuring 
Of shy infrequent feet. 


Albeit age or youth abroad 
With wide, unwearied eye, 

My smiling heart goes out to it 
Beneath the city sky. 


My neighbor on the journey brief 
Across the busy town 

Affords to me a dream, a jest, 

As parson or as clown. 


And green arcades or drifted snowa-— 
Be seasons what they may, 

Through all a meed of merriment 
In each full garnered day. 


Mavupe De Verse Newton. 


‘ — 


The English Bible as Literature 


The Authorized Version of the 
Bible is a piece of literature without 
any parallel in modern times. Other 
countries, of course, have their 
translations of the Bible, but they 
are not great works of art.... We 
cannot understand the nature and 
value of its influence unless we also 
understand something of the process 
by, which it came to be what it Is, 
unless we realize that it is more than 
u translation, that it expresses the 
religious thoughts and emotions of 
nglishmen as well as of Jews and 


early Christians, 


It could not do this ff it had been 
male, as most HOOKS Ure Mace, in a 
few years and by one man, It was 
more than two hundred years in the 
making. „ The Middle Ages were 
in their decadence when Wyclif be- 
gan it; the Renaissance was chang- 
ing quickly into the modern world 
when it was finished, In this period 
of transition it was acvconiplished 
While many things of great beauty 
und value were being destroyed; and 
it has proved itself a substitute for 
some of the best of these, perhaps the 
only substitute the modern world has 
produced, lu the Middle Ages r@igion 
had a splendid and highly organized 
means of expression in architecture 
und all its subsidiary arts. Then the 
great Cathedrals rose by the labour 
of many hands. . Not one of them 
was the work of a single man, and 
each profited by the experience and 
disvoveries of the past. The Cathe- 
dral builders did not try to be orig- 
inal; their only alm was to improve 
upon the work of thelr predecessors; 
and so it was with the series of 
translators of the Bible, They be- 
gun, as we have said, when the 
Middle Ages were declining with all 
thelr inatitutions, with thelr Church 
and all its manifold arts; and in the 
end they gave us the written word 
Instead of the word In pletures and 
sculpture and building, In no other 
nation was the same feat accom- 
plished, 

Germany and France have their na- 
tional epics; but they were made be- 
fore the modern world began, and 
they are not religious, So they are 
no substitutes for the great religious 
arts of the Middle Ages. They are 
kept alive mainly by patriotism and 
litegary piety. Sayings from them 
are not constantly in the mouths of 
the: people; nor are they read aloud 
weekly in any kind of assembly. We 
alone have the good fortune to pos- 
sess Scriptures which are thus famil- 
lar to us all, and at the same time 
full of a beauty which our own 
tongue has given to them and of a 
poetry which expresses faith. What- 
ever changes in that faith there may 
have been, the Bible is not obsolete. 
even for the most free-thinking 
among us. The words “And God 
said, Let there be light: and there 
was light.“ still sound as sublime to 
us as they sounded to Longinus, who 
first quoted them as an example of 


| 


sublimity. .... There is the story 
of Joseph for romance, told as 
Tolstoy would have told it yester- 
aay; and there is Psalm cxxvi to ex- 
press for every one the quiet joy, 
sweeter for the bitterness remem- 
bered in it, that comes after long 
sorrow: “They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy.” The metaphor is one 
that binds all ages and races to- 
gether: but the words are ours and 
make us think of our own native 
fields and harvests, and they contain 
a truth that is true to all of us who 
have any kind of faith whatso- 
OVOP. oo < 

And it is no small privilege that 
we should thus be forced from our 
earliest years into this familiarity 
with a work of such diverse and ex- 
iited benuty.—A,. CLurron-Brocx, in 
„Essays on Religion.” 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Written for The Chrtatian Science Monitor 


„Man of the people’— 
A humble man 

Born in place 

Bo lowly 

That the light 

Of day 

Scarce entered 

That log hut, 


Some lowly men 

Are born 

With gift of prophecy 
To them is given 
Intuition—insight— 
Seers are they 

In closer touch 

With Deity 

Than the multitude 
Of fellow men, 


Some lowly men 
Are n 

To rule With justice 
And with equity 
To them is given 
The grace 

To stand so high 
That petty strite 
And malice 

Cannot touch them. 


Some lowly men 
Are born 
With hearts “of flesh“ 
With love 
For fellow men 
So ingrained, deep 
And true, 
That this same love 
Crowns them 
With reatness 
And with immortality. 


“Man of the people“ — 
Such was our Lincoln-— 
A man 80 great 

That only time 

And distance 

Have revealed 

His greatness 

And his immortality. 


Eimer G. Funsven. 


Emancipation 


is indissolubly associated with 

the abolition of human slavery. 
While Lincoln's activities were limited 
to a single section of the earth, the 
effect of his labors is so widespread 
as to make it certain that no race 
will again be held in bondage by a 
civilized people The right of every 
person to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” is so generally ac- 
knowledged that the nations would 
never again tolerate so abhorrent a 
system as human slavery. 

It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that justice must mark the re- 
lationships alike between individuals 
and nations to insure progress to- 
ward the goal of true brotherhood, 
which Christ Jesus came to establish 
—the true purpose of human experi- 
ence. While it still is held that races 
which have had only restricted op- 
portunities are far behind the more 
advanced peoples, yet it is also rec- 
ognized that all are entitled to the 
most favorable conditions under 
which to work out their salvation. 

This progress in human thought is 
contemporaneous with the develop- 
ment of another type of emancipa- 
tion, the gaining by individual men 
and women of freedom from the re- 
strictions of mental bondage. This 
freedom is even more significant 


T's name of Abraham Lincoln 


than freedom from human slavery, 
‘since it includes salvation from 
every type of bondage, both bodily 
and mental. It includes liberation 
‘from every belief of 
which would bind mortals 


to the 


; 


Written for The Chriatian Botence Monitor 


One of a necessity inquires, What 
is this slavery that is so general as 
to be termed world-wide, and how 
may freedom from it be gaiaed? 
These questions Christian Science ins 
answering for the whole world so 
satisfactorily that mankind every- 
where is being freed from the false 
beliefs of the flesh, termed sickness 
and sin, and true freedom is being 
won. How? Through the scientific 
destruction of the seeming fetters 
that bind, those restricting beliefs 
of the so-called human mind which 
hold mortals earth-bound and limited. 
This is the true emancipation, where- 
by salvation is won through the 
gaining of spiritual freedom. This 
crusade is carried on in the name 
of the higher liberty, and its reward 
is the freedom which belongs to the 
real man as the son of God. 

Through the application of spirit- 
ual law, as revealed by Mrs. Eddy, it 
is being demonstrated that all mate- 
rial beliefs are unreal, and therefore 
are to be replaced by the facts of 
being. The Christ, Truth, the truth 
about God and man and the spiritual 
universe, is supplanting material 
thinking, and evil is losing its seem- 
ing power. This type of emancipa- 
tion is permanent; and once gained 
it can never be lost. It is the result 
of understanding that God's idea, 
man, Was never in bondage to mate- 
rial belief; that man abides forever 
in the realm of Spirit, subject only to 


materiality | God's law of love, free from domina- 


tlon by human will or mortal belief, 


‘beliefs of the flesh, release from The shackles of-human slavery are, 
| which, it ia believed by many, ie pos- indeed, being cast off, and men are 


sible only through the gates of death, 


standing forth in the true liberty 


It is highly significant that scarcely | which belongs to the sons of God. 


more than three years after Lincoln 
lasued the famous 


It ia becoming increasingly appar- 


Emancipation ent that man's true state js that of 


Proclamation, Mary Baker Kddy dia. freedom, not of bondage. Moreover, 


* Christian Science, whereby 


all mankind may be freed from every 


phase of bondage, both mental and 


freedom in ita larger sense is found 
to Include |iberation from whatever 
restricts and binds, whether belief in 


material, Of this immensely impor- sin or sickness, want of means or 


tant event Mrs. Eddy writes 
"Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (pp. 225, 226): “The 


| 


in lack of opportunity, What complete 


The familiar 
"Ye shall 


emancipation is this! 
words of Christ Jesus, 


rights of man were vindicated in à know the truth, and the truth shall 
single section and on the lowest make you free,” are being found 
plane of human life, when African | wholly demonstrable; for the Christ, 
slavery was abolished in our land. Truth, on every hand is setting mor- 


That was only prophetic of further 


steps toward the banishment of à ous -belief. 


' 


| 


tals free from every type of errone- 
It is being proved that 


world-wide slavery, found on higher slavery is not the native state of man. 
planes of existence and under more With Paul men are declaring, “I was 


subtle and depraving forms.” 


A Child’s Recollection 


At the early age of about five I first 
saw Queen Victoria. A private fam- 
ily audience at Buckingham Palace 


nad been graciously accorded, doubt- lead into captivity.” 


| 


free born;” and, “Where the Spirit of 


the Lord is, there is liberty.” As the 
spirit of the Lord is universal, liberty 
likewise is universal; hence, nowhere 


is bondage 


; 


legitimate. Mrs. Eddy 
sums it all up in these words (Sci- 
ence and Health, p. 227): “Love and 
Truth make free, but evil and error 
Destruction. of 


less in consequence of my Srand- evil or error in human thought, 
tather (the fourth Earl of Aberdeen) Where alone it seems to abide, brings 


being at the time, or shortly after- 
wards, Prime Minister. 

My recollection of the actual inter- 
view is perfectly distinct. Being the 
youngest child, I was placed at the 
end of the little line. My mother 
stood at the other end, and‘next to 
her, my eldest brother. When his 
name was announced, George, having 
reached the shy age of 
seemed to be suddenly afflicted with 
a stiff neck; and therefore my 


like a proper bow, placed her hand 
on the back of his head and applied 
a firm downward pressure, 

Whether I was influenced by some 
incipient dramatic instinct or not, I 
cannot say; but I resolved that when 
my turn came I would endeavour to 
fill the part properly. And accord- 
ingly, When my name was mentioned, 
I made such a profound obelsance, 
my head almost touching my knees, 
that the Queen gave a little laugh, 
evidently amused by the appearance 
of a small urchin endeavouring, 
with all solemnity, to act the ortho- 
dox part of a courtier, Probably 
even so small an Incident was not un- 
welcome in helping to relax the for- 
mality of the occasion: and 1 have 
an impression that Her Majesty's 
children, who were picturesquely 
grouped around her, shared—with 
due reserve-—in the indication of 


amusement. 
Five yoars later, I again found my- 
self face to face with Queen Vic- 


tober, 1857, the Queen paid a visit 
to my grandfather at Haddo House. 
Of course, the event aroused im- 
mense interest throughout the coun- 
tryside, Her Majesty, with the 
Prince Consort, several of their fam- 
ily, and a large suite, drove to Haddo 
from Balmoral, a distance of sixty 
miles. 

Conscious of the injunction which 
we, the children, had previously re- 
ceived, to be sure not to “get in the 
way,” I felt impelled to slink quietly 
out of sight, and soon found myself 
on the broad stone balcony on the 
farther side of the house, 

I had not been long in my refuge 
on the balcony when I heard a sound, 
and there appeared, with my grand- 
father beside her, the Queen. From 
the spot where Her Majesty was then 
standing, the best view of the sur- 
—— landscape is obtained. 
Naturally an expression of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the Illustrious 
visitor was expected, and doubtless 
would have been forthcoming; but 
unfortunately, the Queen espied a 
small boy endeavouring to squeeze 
himself away between the balus- 
trades. With her instinctive kindness 
to children, Her Majesty approached 
him and said, “You are one of Lady 
Haddo's little boys, I think?“ 

Alas, where was the dramatic in- 
stinet now? . e- es.“ 
what is your name?“ 

„John.“ “And ‘how old 
(Whisper) — Ten.“ Meanwhile, 
course, the whole party waited. What 
my grandfather's feelings were re- 
garding this interruption he never 
told me From “We Twa,” by Lorp 
and Lapr* ABERDEEN. 


twelve, 


mother, in order to ensure something | 


torta, this time unexpectedly, In Oe- 


the only true emancipation. 
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EDITORS URGED 
10 HELP STATE 


Wisconsin University Head 
Seeks Aid in Surveying 
Needs for Future 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
MADISON, Wis., Feb. 12 (Special) 
—Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, challenged 
Wisconsin editors to join with other 


“fundamental social agencies” in 
surveying the physical, social and 
human resources of the State and 
mapping out a program for Wis- 
consin’s development during the 
next 50 years. 

Speaking at the convention dinner 
of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
Dr. Frank invited the editors of the 
State to conclude their annual auto- 
mobile tour at the University next 
summer and there to co-operate in a 
conference with representatives of 
the fundamental social agencies und 
instruments of the State, who will 
“take the first steps in a survey of 
the big human social problems Wis- 
consin throws up to the press, tho 
church, the state, and the university.” 

Before advancing his proposal, the 
Wisconsin educator declared his be- 
et that the increasing complexity 
of civilization may cause a break- 
down of its structure; that pariia- 
mentary government is near bank- 
ruptcy, and is improvising makeshift 
legislation; that the faith of the 
masses in democracy is weakening; 
and that the political state is col- 


lapsing as a realistic agency of | 


social control. 


Progress in Churches 


Observe Father and Son W eek 


Hundreds of churches of many 

denominations have just observed 
annual Father and Son Week. 
Programs in schools and other 
secular organizations are to fol- 
low. The Y. M. C. A. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is credited with hav-. 
ing originated the project with a 
banquet for fathers and sons in 
1907. Ten years later the Kansas 
City Association adopted the plan 
and Detroit followed the next year. 
The plan has spread widely. 

Purposes of the movement, as 
outlined by the Detroit News, are 
to keep alive the best in American 
home life for the growing boy; to 
have fathers renew their interest 
in and reconsecrate themselves to 
their paternal obligations; to lead 
sons to deeper respect for their 
fathers and their homes; to lead 
both men and boys to recognize 
the church and Sunday school as 
necessary to the development of 
their character; to encourage 
fathers and sons to accept in a 
larger way their privileges of citi- 
zenship; to emphasize the impor- 
tance of early home training in 
physical, mental, spiritual, social 
and economic activities for boys: 
and to advance the cause of world 
peace by creating among the 
fathers and sons of the world a 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. 


Polish Churches Unite 

Union of Polish Evangelical 

churches has been accomplished 
at Vilna, Dr. Adolf Keller reports. 
These six churches—the Polish 
Lutheran Church, the German 
United Church, the Evangelical 
Church of Augsburg and Helvetic 
Confession in Galicia, the Evan- 
gelical United Church in Silesia, 
and the two Reformed Churches— 
have found an agreement by form- 
ing a Federal Council consisting 
of 16 members. The task of this 
council is to avoid misunderstand- 
ings between the churches which 
were so strongly separated hitherto 
by national and confessional an- 
tagonism, and to further’ the 
common tasks of Protestantism 
in Poland. 


Huguenot Church to Build 

L' Eglise du Saint-Esprit, New 

York, the only Huguenot church 
in the United States which has 
services in French, has closed the 
church building on  =Twenty- 
seventh Street, which for vears 
has been its home, and is holding 
services in the hall of the Franco- 
American Institute on Sixtieth 
Street, pending the erection of a 
new church edifice. 


Why Should We Fear? 

Let us remember that we can 

have in this life all that God 
intended us to have. But We must 
face the right way. Beholding as 
in a mirror the character of God 
we are changing into the same 
image. Why should be live in fear 
of sickness or poverty or old age, 
in doubt about our destiny, in 
dread of what tomorrow may bring 
fotth, when we may by faith cause 
all things to work together for our 
own good, and the good of those 
who come within the radius of our 
influence.—The Rev. Dr. George 
Laughton. 

World Missionary Conference 

It ia 16 years since the World 

Missionary Conference met at 
Edinburgh. The standing commit- 
tee of the International Mission- 
ary Council has decided to hold the 
next full. meeting of the Council 
in Jerusalem in the spring of 1928. 
For this important conference the 
membership of the Council is to be 
doubled, in order to bring into it 
members of indigencus churches 
from China, India, and elsewhere. 

Since “Edinburgh 1910,“ Na- 
tional Christian Councils have 
come into being for China, Japan, 
India, western Asia, northern 
Africa and other parts. It is de- 
sired that, as part of its outcome, 
there may arise a new under- 
standing between Eastern Chris- 
tians and western churches. 


8 Debt Slic Sliced 


“The entire indebtedness of the 

Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, which was about 
$968,000, will have been canceled 
by March 31, when the General 
Assembly will be held at San 
Francisco,“ declared the Rev. Dr. 
William F. Klein, director of the 
division of evangelism, speaking 
at the concluding session of the 
evangelistic convention of the 
Boston presbytery with the pres- 
byteries of Newburyport and 
Providence co-operating. 

Dr. Klein explained that the 
debt was caused by the consolida- 
tion of the 14 divisions of the 
church into the present four. “It 
was three years ago that we con- 
solidated.“ he said. “During the 
first two years we went in debt 
about $968,000, but we have since 
brought the amount of indebted- 
ness down to ess than $100,000." 


Church Union and Unity 

“I do not see that any great 

spiritual gain is likely to come 
as the result of a ‘church union’ 
that is brought about by the same 
sort of — gee that effect 
mergers o eel plants and cot- 
ton mills, — varied churches 
need rather a unity that will come 


1 


as a result bf a new vision of 
themselves and their purpose. The 
cart is being put before the horse. 
Church union must come as the 
natural by-product of church 
unity. Church union is a problem 
of material organization. Church 
unity is a problem of spiritual re- 
newal.”—Glen Frank, president of 
University of Wisconsin. 


Nears Three Century Mark 


The Collegiate Church (Dutch 
Reformed) of New York, . 
is preparing for its tercentenary 
celebration was established in 1628 


when New York was New Amster- 
dam. 


Roses in the Wood 


M and Dick had never 
stayed with Grannie before, 
and had much to see and ex- 
plore as soon as they arrived. Every- 


where they turned it seemed thera 
wad something to interest them. Very 


and I took a — bape * 

— ng and as we we 
2 Avenue we meta 
w 2852 “acted as hough 


bacquain 


Couldn't ima 
him act that 
Was ver friendly and yust tickled 
me undér the chin and patted 
me on the back a time or duo, 
and said Yes, you are eal right. 


ine what made 


Yeow' { certain nly 
for n thé time then 
want that to happen’ again ! 


yu because the man 


am ¢lad l had onm 
loc ked me ap 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


I “a tail and said hello but 
worl of bristled up and re: 
* by . come near him = 


ut the moment he walked 
awa, Togo. rusned up to me 
and d Dont uou know who 
ne is! And wher he said / 

dog catcher” | was tod tlabber 
gast ed for words! 


C@l M1 ACH _> 


license tag! I haven't 
in the pound - Wouldn't 


A Paris 


Causerie 


HE future of the daily press was 
discussed by Wickham Steed, 
formerly editor of the London 


Times and now editor of the Eng- 
lish Review of Reviews, at the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation the other day. The keynote 
of his lecture was that the press 
should develop a line of thought in 
harmony with the growing “spirit- 
ualization” of the younger genera- 
tion. Mr. Steed is extremely optimis- 
tic, believing that the outlook, in 
spite of the mechanization of life in 
our day, is promising. People are 
more and more desirous of escaping 
from mechanization, he contends, 
and are taking a more vital view of 
the universe. It was significant that 
he should assert that the very notion 
of solid matter is disappearing, and 
that the major realities of life ar 


things that are unseen. Such is the 
| standpoint that is being developed 
throughout the world, and if news- 
papers know their business and are 
conscious of the importance of cap- 
turing the imagination of the young, 
they will encourage this tendency. 
Nobody will deny the great authority 
of Mr. Steed—with whom the present 
writer was for some time closely as- 
sociated—and when he, with his 
30 years’ experience in the highest 
positions that journalism offers, in- 
sists upon the need of an improved 
press dealing seriously with serious 
subjects and contenting itself not 
with a superficial record of unim- 
portant news but only with a 
thoughtful interpretation of the es- 
sential news, those who are con- 
vinced of the importance of a sound 
press may well applaud. 

Radio and the Press 


There are those who consider that 
the extension of radio will minimize 
the influence of the press and will 
even destroy the need of the press. 
Such is not the opinion of Mr. Steed. 
He holds that however much news 
is disseminated by radio, however 
many people listen to the spoken 
word, there will always be as great 
a demand as ever for the printed 
word. People have visual rather 
than oral memories, and typography 
carries a conviction that radlocast- 
ing fails to carry. Not until a thing 
is seen’ in black and white does it 
really produce its effect. An excel- 
lent illustration was furnished by 
the general strike in England. 
Newspapers were suspended. The 
radio worked well and news was dis- 
tributed as usual by its means. Nev- 
ertheless the moment the news- 
papers appeared again the public 
rushed to buy them, although they 
contained old news which had al- 
ready been heard. 


News Interpretation 


But this need of visualization is 
not all. The public also requires 
news interpretation. The radio 
might suffice to make known the 
facts, but the facts are not enough. 
That is why it is important to have 
a viewspaper as well as a newspa- 
per. The point is surely a good one 
to make. No journalistic controversy 
is more persistent than that between 
those who ask correspondents to 
confine themselves to the facts and 
those who ask correspondents 
bring out the meaning of the facts. 
After all, so-called facts, unrelated 
and necessarily incomplete, may be 
devoid of meaning. For that matter, 
even the most apparently objective 
correspondent is obliged to choose 
from the multitude of facts, and in 
so far as he chooses is therefore 
conveying a personal impression. It 
is not always exact to state that 
facts speak for themselves. The 
good correspondent, with experience 
and trained judgment. constantly 
following the trend of events, knows 
how to relate the reported facts to 
the great mass of facts which are 
necessarily unreported but which are 
known to him, and thus is able to 
convey a synthesis. Sometimes his 
synthesis will be wrong, but if he 
is to be trusted at all it will gen- 
erally be right. In short, it is im- 
possible to eliminate the personal 


factor in newspapers. It is the per- 
sonal factor which is alone vivifying, 


nomie mastery 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


for a higgledy-piggledy setting down 
of important and unimportant facts 
unintelligently, at random, on the 
impulse of the moment, can convey 
no true sense. 
Spreading Ideas 

There were many other things 
which Mr. Steed ably dealt with. 
Thus he remarked that the press 
must reta'n and increase its liberty. 

The press will remain free on con- 
dition that the public keeps its re- 
spect for liberty, which means rec- 
ognizing the rights of others to think 
differently within the limits of demo- 
cratic laws. Liberty implies resist- 
ance to all absolutisms. The days 
of any political, or military, or eco- 
are, declares Mr. 
Steed, past; and the only true pre- 
4 eminence is in the realm of ideas. In 
the realm of ideas the press should 
not only be in the vanguard, 
should act as a scouting service for 


place the press Mr. Steed warmly 
welcomes it. It will give a new im- 
petus to international relations. The 
opening of radio-telephony between 
London and New York marks an 
epoch in the intercourse of nations. 


velopment of television will bring 
the press and international life in 
general into new dimensions—dimen- 
sions in which ideas will count more 
than material interests. Mr. Steed’s 
lecture. which was truly stimulating, 
is the first of a series to be given 
under the auspices of the institute. 
Another is announced by Paul 
Valéry, the distinguished French 
poet, and a third by M. Politis who 
is regarded as one of the chief 
authorities on international law. 


Prices Being Adjusted 


Although retail prices in France 
tend to fall and certainly reached 
their highest level as a result of the 
financial crisis last July, they are 
now nearing world prices. That is 
entirely to the good. There was an 
artificial discrepancy which had to 
be remedied before normal condi- 
tions could prevail, The franc fell 
so swiftly that Freneh prices could 
not keep pace and the result was that 
as the franc diminished in value do- 
mestic products became cheaper and 
cheaper. Then the opposite move- 
ment set in. The franc under 
M. Poincaré's able administration 
climbed upward. At the same time 
prices, which had been lagging be- 
hind, also made a belated leap up- 
ward. Finally, the two movements 
practically joined each other; and 
with what appears to be a fixed franc, 
living costs in France are on a rea- 
sonable basis. The Government’s 
statistical service in its recent re- 
port calculates the index numbers ny 
taking the situation in 1914 as the 
base. That base is designated by 100. 
Forty-five representative domestic 
and imported articles, 20 of them be- 
ing foodstuffs, are compared with 
the 1914 figures. During December 
wholesale prices stood at 641 as ex- 
pressed in paper francs. This is 213 
points under the maximum of 894 


approximately equal to that of De- 
cember, 1925. Nevertheless, while 
in November there was a difference 
of only two points between the prices 
of domestic products and those of 
imported products, in December do- 
mestic products rose 20 points above 
the level of prices for imported ar- 
ticles. Retail prices are somewhat 
different. The index number for 
Paris is 599; thus the cost of liv- 
ing as expressed in paper francs in 
Paris is about six times what it was 
before the war. The franc is about 
a fifth of its pre-war value. Having 
regard to a slight increase in prices 
generally througheut the world. it 
would seem that prices now corre- 
spond fairly accurately with the 
value of the franc. and as the ten- 
dency is for prices to decrease an 
absolute standard should shortly be 
reached. This adjustment, though it 


is sometimes attended with. serious 
consequences, is necessary. 


early next morning they were up and 
out in the garden. 

“Grannie, may we stay out and play 
all the morning?” asked Mavis 
eagerly, at breakfast time. This is 
such a lovely place, we want to ex- 
plore all the nooks and corners.” 

Grannie lovingly consented, aud 
the children presently kissed her 
good-by and ran off. 

“Dick,” said Mavis, “do you see 
that wood over there? I want to go 
into it. It must be perfectly beauti- 
ful.” 4 

Away they went, over Grannie’s 
meadow, and another, across a white 
road and then into the wood. Such 
wonderful old trees, such a game of 
shadow and sunshine. Not a sound 
but the birds singing in the trees, 
The children walked quietly along. 
Then the shadows cleared, there was 
a large open space in the middle 
of the wood, And what do you think? 
Something which does not usually 
grow in the middle of a wood, 
Standard roses! White, — yellow, 
red, in full perfect loveliness. 

Hand in hand Mavis and Dick ap- 
proached the flowers, They tip-toed 
round to every rose tree, thking deep 
sniffs at the velvety flowers. 

“Oh, I wonder it we might pick 
one—just one—to take to Grannie,” 
said Dick, 

"You may,” said an amused voice, 
A man, dressed as a gamekeeper, had 
stepped quietly over the ground, 

“Did you put them there? Aren't 
they lovely!“ cried the children. 

es, I put them there,” said the 
pleasant-faced man, “I have grafted 
roses on briars in many places in 
this wood, and it gives me a lot of 
pleasure to pick the roses. Would 
you like to take a bunch to Grannie?“ 

He took a knife from his pocket and 
carefully cut one rose from each 
tre until both children had a large 
bunch, Then he cut another bunch. 

“If you like to come with me you 
shall see who these are for,” he 
said, smiling. 

Mavis and Dick happily followed 
him, telling eagerly of their home 
life, and visit to Grannie, Their new 
friend, whose name was, Mr..Rodney, 
led them out of the ‘wood to Te 
a dear little cottage stood in 
sunshine. Under.a sata 
girl reading. With hip Anger on his 
lips Mr. Rodney stote-gently behind 
the little girl and dtopped the roses 
softly into her lap. 0 

“Daddy!” she cried zoyfüllyß. 

“This is my morning greeting to 
my little girl,” said Mr. Rodney. 
“While the roses are in bloom I 
have to be up very early évery 
morning before Bessie is up, but she 
always waits for me here, if I am 
not too late, and 1 always try to 
drap the roses into her lap without 
her hearing me! See, Bessie, I have 
brought you two playmates.” | 

The three children made friends 
aivckly, and Mavis and Dick prom- 
ised to come again. But they were 
eager to try dropping their roses 
into Grannie’s lap without her hear- 
ing them, and so they were soon 
hasteniaz over the meadows to 
Grannie’s cottage. They stole up 
the garden path, and peeped in at 
the door. Yes, there was Grannie, 
sitting down with her back toward 
them, 

They crept quietly over the car- 
pet, then Mavis on one aide, Dick on 
the other, threw the roses softly 
into Grannie’s lap. 


Its development and the possible de-. 


attained in July of last year, and is 
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humanity. Although radio cannot dis- | 
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San Francisco, Califs 

Special Correspondence 
T WAS just after five o'clock, 
and the streets leading from the 
business section were crowded 
with automobiles whose occupants 

were all eagerly headed for home— 

and dinner. 

All at once a hand shot out, and 
in the middle of the block the traf- 
fic was held up by a handsome big 
sport car. The driver—a dignified, 
gray-haired man—calmly left the 
car and walked quickly a few steps 
ahead. 

Undisturbed by the impatient toot- 
ing of the horns, passing from one 
car to another for over a block. be- 
hind—the Attorney-General of the 
State stooped down and picked up a 
tiny kitten which had wandered into 
the middle of the street. 
to the sidewalk and delivered it to its 
owner who had just seen its predica- 
ment. 

He could have avoided the little 
creature with his own car, but no 
doubt realized that the kitten would 
have little chance with the hundreds | 
of cars behind. Indeed—they must 
wait. 

For one young woman this trivial 
incident served to renew her confi- 
dence in the ability of *voters to 
choose those to whom can be in- 
trusted big affairs and little. 


NEW UNIVERSAL PIPE STOCK 


Stockholders of the Universal Pipe & 

Radiator Company voted to authorize 
the creation of a special stock which is 
intended for distribution for dividends on 
the common. e new st will be 
entitled to noncumulative dividends of 
$7 per annum. A reduction of 30,000 
shares in preferred also was authorized. 


PAN-AMERICAN OF CALIFORNIA 


Pan-American Petroleum Company of 
California reports to the stock exchange 
for the nine months ended Sept. 
1926. gross sales of $25,815,870 and net 
after expenses, depreciation, depletion 
and federal taxes of $2,662,607. Stock 
outstanding is $20,000,000 of $1 par. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, Feb. 12—Bar silver today | 
was 26 d ounce, money 3% per cent. 
Discount rates—short bills 4 per cent 


and three months’ bills 44,@44 per cent. 


PROGRESS OF 
TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR C0. 


In Seven Years Becomes the 
Biggest Producer in World 
—Has Bright Outlook 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company in the 
last few years has become the most 
important factor in the world’s pro- 
duction of sulphur, and made the un- 
usual gain in 1926 of 65 per cent in 
net earnings over 1925, 

Its net income of $9,383,813, equal to 
$14.76 a share on the 635,000 shares of 
old $10 par stock compares with 35, 
689,241 in the previous year or $8.96 
a share. Capital was changed last 
year to 2,640,000 shares of no-par 
stock. 

The company was organized in 1918, 
and production was started the follow- 
ing year with net income of $967,928. 
In the seven years since that time, net 
has agmgrequted $33,763,661, dividends 
paid have totaled more than 626,000, 
000 and the current market price of 
53 for the new stock places a market 
value of $134,620,000 on the property. 

Higher Prices Obtained 

The extraordinary gain in Texas 
Gulf's profita in 1926 ia due largely to 
the higher price for sulphur during 
the year, owing to the fact that old 
long-term contracts made at low 
prices expired and have been re- 
newed at the present levels, 

Sulphur is now priced at $18 a ton 
at the mine and $22 a ton at sea 
board, The export price of sulphur 
is now around $23 a ton but varies 
according to destination. 

In addition, a number of Important 
economies were put into effect, chief 
among which waa the installation of 
gas as fuel instead of the oil which 
had been used. 

Another very important factor In 
the situation was the exhaustion and 
closing down of the Union sulphur 
deposit, which meant that Union's 
customers, among whom were some of 
the largest users of sulphur in the 
country, were obliged to divide their 
business between Texas Gulf and 
Freeport. The closing down of Union 
also reduced the production of sulphur 
so that the restoration of price levels 
to the pre-war level became possible. 


Large Inventory Value 


Texas Gulf's cash position is the 
best in the history of the company 
despite the large increase in dividend 
payments. Balance on hand at 
the end of the year was $5,492,710, 
compared with $3,672,902 a year ago. 
The only ability is $587,891 accounts 
payable. 

The real strength of the balance 
roses | sheet, however, lies hidden in the item 
of sulphur inventory above ground, 
which la earried at cost, or $7,456,555, 
anincrease of more than $1,000,000 
over the $6,343,275 inventory in 1925. 

This great sulphur pile now contains 
in excess of 2,000,000 tons valued atl» 
more than $40,000,000 at the current 


pile has been charged off against past 
earnings. 

Thus Texas c id.) 
entirely and ‘by uldating this vast 
imperishable 8 show a net 
income as large as total net in- 
Six years’ profits, in other words, lie 
salted away as a reserve fund for the 
capital stock. 

This pile is-being increased every 
year at the rate of about 200,000 tons 
annually. 


Growth in Seven years 


The following table shows 


et Income 


. 5,669,241 2 


. 3.6 6,343,27 
. $814,086 2.223.571 
020 3.576.927 


in the last two quarters of 1926 in- 
dicates that earnings in 1927 will be in 
excess of $12,000,000. Interests close 
to the company believe that Texas 


‘| Gulf will earn and pay $5 a share on 


its 2,540,000 shares of new stock this 
Fear. 

Net profit in the fourth quarter of 
1926 was $3,061,803, compared with 
$1,515,018 in the corresponding 1925 
quarter, and net in the third quarter 
of 1926 was $2,531,468, compared with 
$1,478,846 in 1926. ° 


PULLMAN COMPANY 
REORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12—Details of the 
Pullman Company reorganization plan 
were announced by President E. F. 
Carry. It provides for the formation of 
a new corporation in form ofa holding 
company, in which, in lieu of the pres- 
ent shares of Pullman Company pres- 
ent shareholders of Pullman shall be 
stockholders. 

The new company. if the plan is 
approved by stockholders, will acquire 
substantially all assets of Pullman 
Company not essential to the proper 
conduct of its carrier business: 

The new company will also acquire 
the shares of Pullman Company 
through exchange for shares of the 
new company, 2½ shares of the néw or 


He took it 


| saving in interest char 


par being | issued for each share of 
Pullman. Time for the deposit of 
‘shares will expire May 14, but may 
be extended at the discretion of the re- 
organization committee, which will 
consist of George F. Baker, J. P. Mor- 
gan and John J. Mitchell. 

Unless at least two-thirds of the 
outstanding stock of Pullman Com- 
pany approves the proposed plan by 
the deposit of shares, the plan will be 
abandoned, 

No banking or underwriting commis- 
sion will be paid in connection with the 
consummation of the plan. The new 
company will be organized and will 
include the word Pullman in its title 
and will have not less than 3,375,000 
shares. 


1 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPAN ) 


AUGUSTA, Me., Feb. 12—Planning to 

| erect a big paper mill an St. John River 
between Fort Kent and Madawaska, In- 
| ternational Paper Company will ask of 
the Legislature a charter for a storage 
and power dam at Fish River Falls on 
Fish River, just above the village of 
Fort Kent. Closely linked with the In- 
ternational’s plang for Fish River dam 
and St. John paper mill is the railroad 
which Senator Arthur R. Gould proposes 
to construct across northern Maine from 
Washburn to Frontier Lake in Canada. 


„Gould railroad.is at present held up by 
failure of agreement on stumpage rights. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 12— President 
Giannini of Banchaly Corporation stated 
aoe 4 hts for stock will be offered about 
Fe 
filed by April 30, 
of expiration of rights by July 2. 
Offerings of one new share for each 
five 2 at $100 a share will be ex- 
rights March 15. Active tradi in 
rights caused a large turnover on Stock 
& Bond a FY pines quotation 
0 
31.15. 


rising from cents, with late 


street trading at. 


BRITISH FINANCING 


£133,600,331 issue of new stock. 
plications amounted to £61,300,525, mak- 
ing new stock issue £69,105, 446. Annual 
es is estimated at 
£492,000. Estimates British Govern- 
ment expenditure for the current finan- 
cial year have increased 110,788,901 to 
' £826.183,500. War office also required an 
to Gina. £645,000 for transporting troops 
0 na. 
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of tires. 


(Canadian Ex, . 


LONDON, Feb. 12—Chaneellor Churchill compared with 6 per cent in 1925. 
30, stated that bonds converted into 4 — 

cent consols totaled 109.785, 277, making 
Ensh ap- 
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Stock Exchanges Closed 


“All of the leading stock en- 
changes and commodity 5 
of the United States are closed 
today in commemoration of 
Lincoln’s anniversary. 


CONVERSE RUBBER 
BUSINESS LARGER 


Earnings for Nine Months 
Equal $9.36 Share 


Converse Rubber Shoe Company re- 
ports net earnings after depreciation 
and interest for the nine months ended 
Dec. 31, 1926, of $273,397. 

This is equal, after dividends on $2.- 
778,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock 
(the average amount outstanding dur- 


ing the period) to $9.36 a share on 13,- 
619 no-par common shares) outstand- , 


in 

The common stock is paying $1 
quarterly. There are also outstanding 
2662 shares of general capital or man- 
— ya stoe ntitled to dividends 

— men $4 a share on the 
Sublic eld common issue. 

Indications are that sales for the 
fiscal year to end March 31, 1927, will 
top the $6,000 mark, Volume for 
the initm! nine months was $4,293,679 
compared with $3,618,564 for the cor- 
ep period of the previous year, 

Total business for r. entire 1925- 26 
fiacal year was $4,900,000, 

The Malden plant is running at 
capacity with the largest ticket the 
company ever had—17, 000 pairs of 
footwear dally. 

At the close of 1926 Converse Rub- 
ber Shoe Company had current as- 
sets of $3,432,580 compared with cur- 
rent Mabilities of $1,163 912, dr a ratio 
of three to one, 

During December, last, the company 
disposed of its tire business through 
sale of the tire subsidiary to a new 
company—Converse Tire & Rubber 
Company. Converse Rubber Shoe 
Company leases to the new tire com- 
pany that part of its plant which was 
formerly devoted to the manufacture 


The shoe company also does the 
milling work for the tire company, 
and sells it the semifinished rubber. 
Converse Rubber Shoe owns $732,000 
of Converse Tire Company stock. 

The old tire subsidiary was carried 
on the books at $1,103,667 as of Dec. 
31. 1925. Sale of the tire business en- 
abled Converse Rubber Shoe to liqui- 
date roughly $400,000 of trade accept- 
ances, which substantially improved 
the current position of the company. 


FALL RIVER CLOTH | 
SALES ARE SMALLER 


te Law, —— the 
kully * wi Their 
adequate and fa 


(Signed) R. S. ADAMS 


have 
th. Statement of assets and abilities gives an 
fair presentation of the Company's affairs 
State Building and Loan Examiner 


REPORT OF 
STATS BUILDING AND LOAN EXAMINER 


Jacksonville, Florida, July Sth. 1926 


nt of reserv been 


your investments 


The Home Butlding § re A 


Applications for loans far exceed our available funds. We respectfully solicit 


HOME BUILDING and LOAN CO. 
Under State Supervision 
nn . Adams Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Phone S 7 


SEMINOLE OIL 
FIELD GAINING 


With 221 Wells, Now Pro- 
ducing 288,000 Barrels 
Every 24 Hours 


TULSA, Okla., Feb. 12 (Special)— 
Closely pressing the production record 
of the famed Cushing oll pool, the 
Meminole area has gradually increased 
its output until its 24-hour produc- 
Sion reached 248,000 barrels, There are 
at present 221 completed wells in the 
area, or an average of more than 1300 
barrela per well a day, 

More than 10 years ago Cushing 

— 7 a peak variously estimated at 

$60,000 to 350,000 barrela a day. De- 
mand for petroleum was far less than 
today; consequently ita flood of oil 
caused crude oil prices to tumble to 
a low level of 40 cents a barrel. 

Today the situation is different. New 
production of almost 300,000 barrels a 
day, coming as it does upon a tre- 
mendously broadened market for pe- 
troleum products, as well as in the 
face of declining output in Mexico, 
California, north Texas and other 
fields, is not now viewed with a great 
deal of concern by producers. 

Oil men who have studied the Sem- 
inole situation assert that when the 
decline in output starts it will be 
rapid. This is due to the fact that the 
production now is being held up to its 
high point is not as a result of the nat- 
ural flo k the wells, but by the use 
of comp air to take the place of 
declining gas ure. This is a re- 
cent developm Jin the oil business 
and brings the easily available oil in 
the sand to the surface quickly. 

A big factor to the high record of 
288,000 barrels was the completion by 
the Amerada Petroleum Corporation in 
the Earisboro sector of the field of a 
well that started off at 500 barrels an 
hour and which at last reports was 
making 9600 barrels a day. 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET HAS PROFIT 


WORCESTER, by ® 12—The fe wre 
sheet: of. Royal 


ia H. . — 
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MONEY MARKET 


ere uotations Tol follow: 
Call ho — Boston New York 


Commercial paper ..... 4@412% 12312 
Lear mo money . 414 mi 


iis: ate £8 
Customers’ co dans 
Individ cus. co ns : 1 4% 281. 


9 Market 
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Leading Central 1 Bank. Bates 
The 12 federal reserve .binks in the 
United States and banki centers in for- 
ign countries quote the iscount rate as 
follows: 
Atlanta 6 4% 
Bost 


zn 


Pallas 
philadelphia. 
w York .. 
Richmond 5500 


. aos es 


Melina of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


nventory 
68 ar from $934,000 to : 


profit for the year 
With an oper- 
' 70 8 previous 


‘NEW YORK; re. ibe . earn - 
Company for 1926 as revealed by the 
annual report were $3,799,138, as com- 
pared with $13,505,898 in 1925. 

The decline was attrihuted to violent 
price fluctuations in orude rubber, 
which created serious problems for 
the industry by necessftating frequent 
adjustments of the price of the fin- 
ished product. In view of these con- 
ditions, President P. W. Litchfield said, 
the lower earnings for 1926 are con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Total surplus of the company after 
payment of dividends, including 33. 
090,388 on account of arrears on the 
preferred stock, was fixed at $30,705,- 
014, compared with $30,649,319 in the 
year before. Net sales totaled $230,- 
161,356, which compares with 3205, 
999,829 in 1925, an increase of about 
12 per cent. , 


MARKET OPINIONS 


J. 8. Bache 4 Co., New York: At a 
time like this especially, money condi- 
tions have much to do with the outlook. 
Commercial loans have been falling off 
to a considerably larger * than is 
usual in the early part of the year“ 
8 inflow of gold has added to 
he streng position of the reserve banks 
and all indications point to a continua- 
tion of easy money conditions. Under 
these circumstances, it is not reasonable 


Bucharest 


Forelgn Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various fore len 
exchanges are given in the following 
— 6 compared —_ the last previous 
sures 


Last 
Sterling: nt Previous Parity 


— — 
Rumania 

Shanghai — 

gone K 


6 
9984 


to look for a major decline in securities, 


|, Elmer I. Bright 4 Co., Boston: A 
better view ~ gem will be obtained after 
a period of comparative quiet but the 
increase in public interest and partici- 
pation strengthens the opinion of those 
who believe that activity greater than 
any we have yet seen will develop before 
we start a major decline. 


Clark, Childs & Co., New, York: While 
speculative attention was focused on the 
grrattons of the minor railroad shares, 
t was more or less unnoticed that busi- 
ness news was for the most part quite 
encouraging. Car loadings are running 
above those of a year ago, and activity 
in the steel and automobile industries 
appears to be expanding. There would 
seem to be little to indicate the advisa- 
bility of a change in a speculative policy 
which has involved a conservative long 
, position in selected issues. 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston— It 
looks as though there is quite a fleet of 
gr na privateersmen operating in 

all Street waters at the present time, 
and toe much stress cannot be laid on 
‘the necessity of buying securities on 
known values and efficient management, 
rather than to jeopardize one’s capital 
on mere gambling — — 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: The 
amazing market gyrations of the past 
week have demonstrated two things: 
first, the excessive length to which un- 
reasoning speculation will go when a 


5 market situation is provided by the with- 


drawal of large blocks of a few stocks 
and the public imagination is thoroughly 
aroused ; secondly, the general soundness 

of the situation, exemplified by the fact 
that standard issues should have re- 
mained comparatively unaffected by such 


Par unsettled. 


SIEMENS eae erg age 
LONDON, Feb. 12 — 
Siemens Halske in 0 e 
marks, compared with 8,890,000 
A dividerd ef 10 per cert 


5,350,000 
in 1925. 
‘yes declored, 


KATANGA COPPER OUTPUT 
January production of Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga of Africa amounted to 
13,059,200 pounds, compared with De- 
cember, 1926, a decrease of 1,500,800 
pounds. 


BRASS PRICES ADVANCED 


725 of | This 


tartling fluctuations. Without very easy 
basic money conditions this would have 
been im ble. In this connection the 
importation of r — g in gold 
in the last few w be noted. 


would seem to Ba a continu- 
ance of easy rates, even if it does not 
threat of inflation. 


SIEMENS SCHUCKERT a oe 
LONDON, Feb. 12—Net profit of 


actually carry the 


marks, compared with 8,950,000 in 1925. 
Dividend of 8% per cent was 
compared with 6 per cent in 1925. 


BOOT AND SHOE 19 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12 
Hagan en 


The American Brass Company has 
advanced prices Ke a pound, 


1935 — Rar in 


Sie- 
mens Schuckert in ee was 14,170.000 
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Banking 

8 earnin 
Money eg tnvestes vagina } earning 
any 2 in ~ 4. X— with 
State Laws. 
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Orange County Bldg. & Loan Ass'n. 


Orlando, Fla. “The City Beautiful 


BUILDING AND LOAN 
SHARES—a safe, dependable 
luvestment paying 8% divi- 
dends. payable 2% quarterly. 
secu conservative fret 
mortgage loans f home own 

ers. All loans fully — 
by fire and tornado insurance. 
Investment withdrawable up- 
on short notice. 


Under State Supervision 


fue 


PEOPLES BUILDING 
and LOAN COMPANY ~ 


138 M lia A 
2 2 


larity of the chain stores 
communities. 

J. C. Penney & Co. led in dollar sales 
in January, as was the case through- 
out 1926, with a gain for the month of 
$1,269,149. F. W. Woolworth was sec- 

ond. Neisner Bros., Inc., although one 
of the smaller companies, led 
from standpoint of per cent gain with 
an increase of 72.5 per cent. J. J. 
Newberry and McClellan Stores follow 
respectively in percentage gains. 


DIVIDENDS 


Foundation Company declared 
regular varterly dividend of $2, 
to stock of record Marc 


ividend of 20 8-6 cents a share, payable 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 14, 
Julius Kayser Compan 
reguiar quarterly dividends of $1 on the 
common, payable May 2 to stock of rec- 
ord April 14 and of $2 “on the preferred, 
payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 16, 

Standard Gas & Electric declared the 
regular quarterly preferred dividend of 
2 per 9 (o March 15 to stock ot 


record F 

. Sugar declared the regu- 
lar r * erred dividend of 82. 
eves * April to stock ot record 
* arch 15. 

Neild Manufacturing Corporation de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$3 a share, payable Feb. 15 to stock of 
record Feb. 10. 

Newmarket Manufacturing Company 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $2 a share, payable Feb. 15 to stock 
of record Feb. 10. 

tman Kodak mpany declared 
usual extra dividend SP 75 cents on com- 
gular quarterly 


$1.25 and regular prefe 
dividend of $1.50, all ayable April 1 to 
stock of record Feb. 
Julius Kayser & Co. declared the regu- 
— quarterly dividends of 31 on the com- 
many May 2 to stock of record 
Ap 1 15, Ir 


the preferred. FN 
able April 1 a $2 on of record 6. 
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NEW YORK STOCK MARKET RANGE FR CHESAPEAKE & OHIO |GRAIN TRADE 

_ THE WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12) “anp PERE MARQUETTE HOLDS STEADY 

ad the Leaf Ooaces WASHINGTON, Feb. 11 (4)—Appli- 

i Bk Be Ba mare anor ute e Pit Operations Are on an 
E Extremely Limited 

the Chesapeake & Ohio Ratiroad. Scale 

The three roads constitute all of the 


STOCK TREND 
DURING WEEK 
STILL UPWARD) I F. sneer... Bap ge afe 
eee 1 7 


TOURISTS VISITING 


Florida, California, Bermuda or the West Indies 
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Faetors Generally Regarded 
as Constructive—Money 
Continues Easy 


1 will find our Circular Letters of Credit 
+2% van Sweringen railroad interests with . (available throughout the world) a safe, 
the exception of the Nickel Plate sys- % 1) AGO, Keb. 12 (Special) — Prices reliable, and convenient method of carry- 


and the merger plan given the com- little change for the week on the Chi- ing funds. 
mission followed closely the scheme Caso Board of Trade, 5 
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NEW TORK. Feb. 12 (Special) — The 9 


action of the stock market this week 
was highly encouraging, and, although 
news factors were somewhat mixed, 


operations for the rise continued their 
bullish activities with more or less 
success. 


The unfortunate circumstan at- 
tending the extreme rise in the eel- 
ing & Lake Erie shares which caught 
A number of daring speculators oper- 
ating on the short side and forced 
them to pay premiums for borrowed 
stock up to as high as 7 per cent, 
Was a fFfegrettable affair but Wall 
Street as a whole regarded it as a 
closed incident toward the end of the 
week. N 

The 66 point decline in Wheeling 
common from the high of Tuesday 
Produced hardly more than a ripple, 
and the upward movement in both 
industrial and railroad stocks was 
maintained through yesterday. 

Rall Merger Plans 

The announcement that the Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Central and 
Nickel Plate had acquired contro] of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and that 
the Baltimore 4 Ohio alone had ac- 
quired control of the Western Mary- 
land, together with rather similar an- 
nouncements by other roads in recent 
months, would seem to show that the 
executives of the large systems have 
decided to take over whatever small 
roads may be necessary to strengthen 
their respective territories, — to 
strengthen whatever merger plans 
they may have under consideration. 

The carrying out of such a policy 
naturally would tend to make the 
shares of the smaller roads prominent 
in the stock market. N 

The reports at the end of the week 


did not indicate big changes in the 1 


business of the country. Some of the 
“statements that were made public 
tended to show that the biggest change 
had occurred in the automotive in- 
dustry. President A. P. Sloan of the 
General Motors Corporation said that 


with only 76,332 last Jan- 


approximately 100 cars and trucks, 
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outlined at Cleveland Monday by W. 
. Harahan, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio directors 
have purchased or agreed to purchase, 
the application revealed, 936,000 shares 
of Erie stock which will cost $36,511,- 
072, and 222.1000 shares of Pere Mar- 
quette stock valued at $24,236,508 The 
holdings in large part are to be ac- 
quired from the Nickel Plate Railroad 
and from O. P. Van Sweringen. and 
the total cost to the Cheasapeake & OF fo 
will be $60,747,580. 

With the transaction, if the com- 
mission approves the consolidation, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio will contro] 7900 
miles of trunk line railroad in the 
United States and Canada. 

In taking the option to purchase the 
large blocks of Erie stock held by Mr. 
Van Sweringen, the application said, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio was given a 
price of $3,848,350 less than the market 
value of the securities on Jan. 31. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
CONTINUE DOWNWARD 


NEW YORK, Feb. 11 (#)—pDun’s 
weekly review of trade says: 

The movement of commodity prices 
remains the outstanding phase ot the 
business situation. having overshad- 


owed other trends since the new year 


opened. Still lower levels have been 


reached by various articles, there be- 
ing a continued excess of declines, 


1 and both raw materials and manu- 


factured products have been affected. 
Sharper competition for orders is 
a feature commented upon more gen- 
erally, yet it is significant’ that the 
price easing has been mainly gradual 
and signs of resistance to further con- 
cessions are beginning to appear in 
some markets. 
This condition is reflected in Dun's 
current list of wholesale quotations, 
which shows a decided narrowing of 
the margin of, reduction over ad- 
vances. Even with additional yielding 
in pig iron and in steel, there are indi- 
catioria now of approaching stability 
in those lines, while copper has re- 


»Covered somewhat and more firmness 


is developing in textiles. 


The undertone was fairly’ steady, 
there being no disposition to press the 
short side while the MoNary-Haugen 
bill is pending at Washington. 

The trade generallf has an ex- 
tremely hazy idea as to what the effect 


of this bill will be should it pass, and 
pit opérations have been extremely 
limited in consequence. Other features 
of the news have had but little effect. 

Export trade in wheat has dropped 
to small proportions, but the lowering 
of premiums at the Gulf ports stimu- 
lated some business, a clearances 
are quite fair considering the pressure 
to unload the Southern Hemisphere 
surplus stocks. Argentina is shipping 
freely, but Australia, where the pool 
controls the crop to a great extent, is 
not shipping as freely as. expected. 
India continues to buy Australian 
wheat. Argentine shipments were 6,- 
834,000 bushels, and Australia 2,688,000 
bushels, while Russia shipped only 
576,000 bushels. 

Foreign markets were not much 
changed so far as futures were con- 
cerned, but current arrivals on the 
other side appear to be meeting with 
a ready absorption, and it is believed 
that it will take a good deal of wheat 
to fill the demands. However, stocks 
should be ample by the end of next 
month. Canada continues to ship 
freely. At the same time Canadian 
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country marketings are liberal, and 
the Canadian visible does not de- 
crease much, . 
The domestic situation in wheat is 
not weak. We still have a surplus but 
it would be no hardship to carry over 
the wheat theoretically available for 
export into the next crop. The south- 
west has sold and marketed a lot of 
wheat the last two wecks, but receipts 
are expected to fall off in that quarter 
again. In the meantime visible stocks 


are decreasing, and there is no heavy 
pressure on the cash markets, although | 
premiums have been knocked off con- 
siderably. 

Low temperatures were not severe 
enough to cause any apprchension as 
to injury to the growing crop, although 
there is little snow covering. 

Corn recovered from a decline in 
good shape, and there appears to be a 
strong bull element working in this 
market. The - huge stocks 
at terminals is still fore the bulls, 


but it is hoped that some export busi- 


ness will develop and relieve the prea- 
sure whenever the Argentine ship- 
ments fall off. 

Receipts at terminals in this coun- 


try are small, but a broader shipping 


demand is necessary if there is to be a 
sound speculative situation. 

dropped lower and had only a 
partial recovery. Rye was draggy also 
as clearances have been small in spite 
of claims of good export sales for 
some time past. 


BRITISH SUGAR STOCKS OFF 
LONDON, Feb. 12—United Kingdom 
Board of Trade estimates British imports 
of sugar at 126,511 tons, compared with 


194,8 in January, 1926, consumption | 
114,599 tons, compared with 122,381, and 


stocks at end of January at 342.159 tons, 
compared with 457,050 Jan. ; 26. 
Stocks are euilicient for three months’ 
consumption. 


— 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY PROFIT 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation for 
the quarter ended Oct. 2, 1926, reports net 
profit of $1,062,829 after charges and fed- 
eral taxes, compared with $1,408,330 in 
the third quarter of 1925. Net profit for 
lirst nine months of 1926 totaled 33,640. 
388, compared with $3,459,862 in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON INCOME 

Net income of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company for 1926 was almost double that 
of 1925. advancing to 38.303.277 after 
taxes and charges, from 34.907, 708. 


| DEEDS on HOMES and 

| INCOME PROPERTIES 
| in denominations of $1000.00. 

annually, | 


e~Not—. Mr. 1927T~ Dir. -~-Net— 
Comnany Ra Tow Last Change Hig! Company Sales Low Last Change 
Motor Wheel ... 22 «23%. 22%— %& o% 2% .. Seneca Copper. ' 45 2K 39 T7＋ 4 
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Confidence In Future 
The output of steel appears 
oderately on the increase, but 
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the directors as to business 
In this connection Super Steel... 
: Sweets Co of A. 
Symington 
Symington 
Telautograph .. 
3 5 Ne- & Ch. , 
2 „ Norwalk Tire... exas Corp .... 
f nar J f * Sven Sah: , it By „ Re ges pall 
8 " Int Mer Mar well Sup pf. | 125 + gee Se > “so 
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mon stock of more than $11 a share N 3 6 4 ‘ re 
compared with a little less than 7 , 8 yn + 8 ; rk 00 67 856 
for 1925. , 1600 2 1 yy y' 

The chain stores generally reported 
substantial increases in their sales for 
January over the first month of the 
previous year. 

Production of crude oll continued to 
increase, the output for the week 
ended Feb. 5 being 32,000 barrels a 
day more than for the preceding week. 
Carloadings of the railroads for the Cent Lea pt ... 1390 
first five weeks of 1927 were 96,493 ent Lea cts .. 
cars larger than for the correspond- ay He meen BL Sa OE 
ing period of last year. * 1 Gontare nie 1 

All of the announcements relative to : .. Cent Lea pf rts 12900 1 
the money market were favorable. The 62 de Pasco 54 18354 173% 
New York Stock Exchange reported a de . 36900 22 285 
reduction of more than $150,000,000 in 1 6 27 : 00 2 10 1 95 
brokers’ loans during the month of 2 00 22 
January. The Federal Reserve Board 
reported a decrease of nearly $2,000, - 
000 for the last bank week. 

Saturday's bank statement for New 
York member banks disclosed an in- 
crease of about $20,000,000 in the ex- 
cess reserve, Quotations for both call 
and time loans in the New York mar- . Chi M 
ket 8 unchanged throughout the f „„ Bog 2 1 4 
week, , Cc 
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NEW YORK, Feb. 12—While the re- 
port of the United States Rubber 
Company for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1926, will not be available for some 
weeks, it is reported in usually well 
informed quarters that net profits ap- 
‘2 | proximate $8,500,000. 

J Pipe .... 3 18 el It was also stated that United 

week Pipe pf .. States Rubber Plantations, Inc., 
Lee Rubber plantation subsidiary, made a 35, 
r 4 te sees , ee e . Y 000,000 payment to the parent com- 
n.. 22% 6 52 0 600 5 ‘ 5 337 pany last year. This would bring net 
Lime taco .... P 800 8 * ; tor the year to $13,500,000, equal, after 
Liquid Carbonic Mach 21200 oe) ; allowing for preferred dividend re- 
Loews Inc ‘ 2 quirements, to better than 810 a share 

Vie T M cort pf 5800 . on 810,000 shares of United States 
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In 1925 earnings were $491 a 
ae Share on the common, without vaking 
1 nt per into —— the earnings ot the 

an alte p ; plantation supsidiary. 

Vivaudou 5000 34% 8. Based above figures, last. 
; 57 ..| year’s results would have been equal 

to slightly moresthan $4 a common 
share without assistance from the 
plantation company. While this is a 
considerable decline from 1925, it 
. must be remembered that conditians 

ö —— 1 ws 8 00 + > B oo were at their worst 

— P. uring . 

Weber d 383 60 99 ＋ It is generally believed 1927 will be 
West land.. a year of prosperity for rubber com- 
West Ma ++ 68400 panies, and United States Rubber will, 
of course, receive its share. 

The 1926 report may be issued Liter 
than usual this year. It is expected 
to contain a detailed balance sh.et 
and other information about Urited 
States Rubber Plantations, Inc., and. 
for that reason, may take longer to 
prepare. 


ees 19700 IMPROVED MILLER TIRE 
f... Q7800 93 68 AKRON, Feb. 12—Miller Rubber Com- 
site 26% 26 new type balloon 
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BOSTON 5-CENT SAVINGS BANK 


The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank is 
now housed in its new building on School 
Street. During its more than 72 86 55 f Om 
this bank has opened some $00,000 ac- 0 Childs CO. 2400 
counts and now has 178,000 open accounts hile Copper,... 15700 
with deposits amounting to $81,000,000. 23 8 n — 100 
For more than 10 years interest on de- 00 0 
posits has been paid at the rate of 419 va 43 42% + 

per cent. The bank has shown steady | 10 8 Chrysler see 400 104 wt 

rowth with total assets of over $89,- 5 3% Cleve & ts... 75 34— 
00,000, and yearly attends to the busi- 60 5 Cluett P 11 St 
ness of half a million people. 1 


THE F. N. SMITH COMPANY 


The F. H. Smith yrs ee an invest - 
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Postum Cereal.. 
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NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 
NEW. YORK, Feb. 12 ()—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and .98% .96 
trust companies for the week fave days) 255 228 
shows excess reserve of $23,327,990. Lis * 
$19,988,020, 


> 2 ae 


8 1 
Reading ist pf. 
Reading 2d pf... 
2 Silk Hos... 


has annou 


Po 
12282857 : ve: 2 


is an increase in reserve of . 
compared with the week before, when 
excess reserve of $3,389,970 was reported. 


1 re 

Midland Steel pf 1400 112 63% . Republic Steel... 

ps <a ne gy go radar ad 4 : : 8. Miller Rubder " 700 38 % pepenite — pf. 

the Pittsburgh distriet thle oeate eet ‘f „9 : ~~ * nal > 1 2 

ably will show improvement over — 

ary. Operations are between 60 and 706 

per cent of capacity. with shipments at 

about the same basis, Income business 
in strip steel shows more variety. 


WEEK'S BANK CLEARING 


NEW YORK Feb. 12 - Dun's weekly ‘Coty Ine 
compilation of bank clear! sh 1 90 5 300 


91 90 90 
aggregate of „ of; 85 77 Cruci „ 192300 83 84 
A of 1 or cent 5 8 Nade > Dp. 200 1 * 1% 1 
oF New York there was a ase of 4.2 — 0 180 2 0 
per cent from a year ago. 1 0 790 10 9 10 
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PIG IRON PRICES HIGHER 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 12—Recent sales 
of Beasemer pig iron have been 
$1) valley, an increase o 
Car lots of No. 2 fou are 
gold at $18.50 valley, an advance of 50c 
a ton. 


rn 


f Stl. & Son Rae. 
‘ Str, & San F pf... eee * Tr 

. 4 AR ape pe 99300 9 . — 2 FR 1 a 2 , 57 22 85 4 Yeungetown ..... 
% 60% Mont Power. 5 ö Safety Cable... f f | 


— Nee 

Savave Arme. *Ex-dividend. tEx-richts. tRx-stock dividend. Crossley net profit 1926 was 464, 

. M re 52 2 „ Seabd Air ine a % | in stock: cash antional. bPart stock .cPlus stock. dPaid i against a deficit of 1133 78 tn . 
5 33 1 14 a™% 0% Reabd Air L pf. 21 | 1926. „Hus extra. Plus one-half share of common. ment of the 6 per cent preferred 


— 600 113 20 arr. A ; Sa . ( Total sales for week: Stocks 11.169,160 res. Inst week, dend ahsorbed dog and the balance 
8.60 Motometer ..... 1100 16% 2½% Scars Roebuck... 5900 8,493,300 shares; bonds $63,275,700, jast week $90,885,000. was carried to surplus. 
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COPULOS AND 
REISELT MEET 


Important Battle for World 
Three-Cushion Title 
to Take Place 


WORLD PROFESSIONAL THREE- 
CUSHION CAROM BILLIARD 
STANDING 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12— With 
straight victories recorded, Otto Rei- 
selt of Philadelphia, title defender, 
prepares to meet G. L. Copulos of De- 
troit tonight in one of the most im- 
portant battles of the world cham- 
pionship tournament at three-cushion 
carom billiards in Recital Hall here. 
Reiselt has yet to meet A. H. Kieck- 
hefer of Chicago, former champion, 
who retains second place despite his 
defeat, the first of the tourney, in 
yesterday's round, and A. J. Thurn- 
blad of Chicago, who is tied for third 
place. 

Reiselt continued his remarkable 
puce yesterday by defeating T. S. Den- 
ton of Kansas City, former champion, 
who had been leading the averages 
for points an inning with 1.09. The 
champion’s count was 50 to 25 in 51 
innings, spoiling Denton's average 
showing. The Kansas City aspirant 
is now in sixth place with three won, 
three lost. 

At the same time Reiselt's opponent 
for today, Copulos, was busy defeating 
Thurnblad, who had lost only one 
previous game. Copulos went out 50 
to 40 in 51 innings, tieing Thurnblad 
in standing for third place. The latter 
today meets Kiechkhefer in a battle 
which may decide second place until 
the final day, Monday. Kieckhefer 
yesterday met with his first reverse at 
the hands of A. K. Hall of St. Louis, 
50 to 46 in 62 frames, Hall thereby 
balancing his record at four and four. 
Raimundo Campanioni of Havana 
‘won his second victory in eight starts 
at the expense of L. D. Kenney of Chi- 
cago, 50 to 23 in 44 frames, will not 
play today. C. A. McCourt of Cleve- 
land, who has lost six of seven games, 
finfshes his schedule today in games 
with E. W. Lookabaugh of Linden- 
wood, III., and Hall. 

In his victory over Denton, Reiselt 
ran a 7 for high run. He played 
briskly and appeared to leave Denton 
safe by good fortune rather than by 
design. Denton tied at 13 in the six- 
teenth frame ,but slumped after that 
as Reiselt left him nothing to shoot 
at. The champion built up a big lead 
by the twenty-fifth frame, scoring 15 
points in five innings. The score by 
innings: 


berater 
Mrorrtswa 85888888. 
888888688882 
— 
28e 


D. 
. 


203 1 01002 
327 

01 

run— 

01 0 010 

00 0 

000 
Innings—50. High run—§i. 

Eight times the Copulos-Thurnblad 
battle was tied. Thurnblad started 
with a burst of speed that gathered 
26 billiards in 19 frames, but Copulos 
kept pace with 24 points. Then 
Copulos got his safety play to work 


and the contest slowed up. The score 
ne innings: 


Innings—51. High r 
A. J. Thurnblad—4 
21021140000 
001100000000 
nings—50. High run—5. 

Surprise was caused by Hall's vie- 
tory over Kieckhefer. The latter had 
been shooting the second best average 
of the tourney, 1.03 points per inning, 
but apparently was due to get one 
slow game out of his string. Kieck- 
hefer recorded two runs of 8, the best 
of the day. Hall was leading, 29 to 22, 
in 35 innings; then Kieckhefer came 
up with his second run of 8 innings. 
The score by innings: 

A. K. WHT} eid 

100001014 
01 
1—50. Innings—62. 

H> cece cee? 0000 
301 031008100 
! 

008 0—46. Innings—61. High run—8. 

For the first time in the tourney, 
Campanioni played as if he knew 
something about safety. He made two 
runs of 6 and two of 5 and beat Ken- 
ney by the widest margin scored in the 
tourney. The score by innings: 

Raimundo Campanioni—5 21050003 
001014001600200100102 
0001021021106 1—50. Innings— 
44. High run—6. 

L. D. Kenney—0 000003 2 
91410000100000020 
900100020 0 3—23. 

High run 4. One off for foul. 


Miller Offense 
Beats Cardinals 


AMERICAN HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
STANDING 
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> .s 33 
Cory wo? 


W. 
Winnipeg .... 
St. Paul 15 
Duluth - 
Minneapolis... — § 
r 
GAMES MONDAY 
Minneapolis at St. Paul. 
Chicago at Winnipeg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 2 
(Special)—Taking the C ‘ardinals by 
surprise early in the third period, 
Minneapolis scored two goals in less 
than a minute to defeat Chicago, 3 to 
2, in an American Hockey Association 
game here last night, the victory 
placing the Millers only three points 
behind Duluth in third place and a 
chance to take part in the champion- 
ship playoff. 

Chicago took command of play at 
the opening bell; but it was Minneap- 
olis that scored first, Oatman taking a 
pass from Adams to beat Goalie Moore 
with less than two minutes of play re- 
maining. 

The Het Cardinals speeded up their 
offense in the second period to score 
twice within two minutes just before 
half time, Taylor sending the puck 
in on his own rebound and Burns scor- 
ing unassisted. 

e Millers dallied in the center of 
the rink for five minutes of the 
period, Hill checked and broke free to 
at Moore unassisted an 
and 28 seconds later Clarke du 
Hill's rush to win the game. 
final five minutes of play, when the 
Cardinals resorted unavalilingly to a 
five-man offense, the Millers bom- 
barded Moore, The summary: 

CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Graham, Lessard, lw.rw,Crawford, Ripley 
Stephenson, X. Clark, c.c, Weiland, Adams 
Rurns, Brydson, rw w, Hill, Oatman 
Taylor, ld... . rd, Johnson 
Wentworth, rd.. . . Id. N. Clarke m 
NE ee ss wal — 

. 3, Chicago 2. Goals 
—Oatman, Hill, N Clark for Minneap- 
olis ; Taylor, Burne for Chicago. Referee 
—Stephen Vair, Toronto. Time~—-Three 
Zum. periods. 


-jJand John 8. Millen, 
00 
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COLLEGE TENNIS 
NEAR THE FINALS 


Harvard, Lehigh, Williams 
and Penn in Semifinal 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 12—The com- 
pletion of 2 quarterfinals of the 
singles in the first intercollegiate — 
door tennis tournament at Cornel 
University here last night will she 
together J. F. W. Whitbeck of Har- 
vard University and Neil J. Sullivan 
of Lehigh University in the semifinal 
round of the upper half of the draw 
University of 
Pennsylvania, and Clifford B. Marsh 
of Williams College in the lower half. 
Charles Watson 3d of Yale Univer- 
sity and T. A. Eggman of Cornell Unt- 
versity, both seeded in the lower Half, 
lost their matches in the quarterfinals 
yesterday. Eggman lost to Miller of 
Pennsylvania, 9—11, 6—4, 6—2, in a 
stirring match that lasted almost 
three hours. Watson lost to Marsh of 
Williams. The summary: 
a es sEGIATE INDOOR TEN- 
NIS TOURNAMENT—Preliminary 
Round 
J. F. W. Whitbeck, Harvard Univer- 
sity, defeated Smith, Syracuse, 6—0, 6—1. 
L. L. Stephens, University of Michigan, 
defeated W. E. Patterson, Ohio State 
University, 6—4, 4—6, — 


First Round 


J. F. W. Whitbeck, Harvard Unver- 
sity, defeated C. 2 Kuckoff, Syracuse 
University, 6—0, 6— 

3 Garretson, a University, 
defeated R. L. Lingelbach, University of 
Pennsylvania, 6—3, 6—3. 

3 eGlinn, Yale University, de- 
feated F. A. Ballard, Hamilton College, 
6—0, 6—2. 


C. B. Marsh, Williams College, de- 
feated A. H. Trumbull, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, 6—1, 6—1. 

J. & Millen, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Samuel Brill, Columbia 
te tag 6—1. 6—3. 

T. A. Eggman, Cornell University, de- 
feated R. B. Warfield, Hamilton College, 
6—2, 6—1. 

W. B. Kraft Jr., University of Penn- 
sylvania, defeated, Winter, Columbia 

— 6—2, 6—2. 

Moore, University of Michigan, de- 
feated M. W. Maclay, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 6—2, 6—1. 

G. V. Hoskin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Cohen, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 6—3, 6—1. 

3 Barthen. Cornell University, de- 
feated Maier. Columbia University, 6—2, 


. Henn, Cornell University, de- 
Wy Olian, University of Michi- 


H. Gordon, Harvard University. de- 
feated W. H. Story, Colgate University, 
4—6, 6—0, 6—4. 

Charles Watson 3d, Yale University, 
defeated A. H. bear 7 Harvard Uni- 
W 7—5, h— 

M. Bulen, Onio — University, de- 
8 Jerome Tannenbaum, Syracuse 
sh M 6—1, 6—2. 

: Lenhart, Harvard University. de- 
feated C. 5 „Kent Jr., Colgate Univer- 
sitv, 6—3, 

Neil J. Sullivan. Lehigh University, de- 
feated Stephens, University of Michigan, 
6—1, 6—4, 

Second Round 

J. F. W. Whitbeck, Harvard Univer- 
sity, defeated Moore, University of 
Michigan, 6—0, 6—3. 

3 McGlinn, Yale University, de- 
feated J. S. Garretson, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 6—2, 3—6, 

G. V. Hoskin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated C. D. Barthen, Cornell 


Lehigh University, 
Lenhart, Harvard Uni- 


; Sullivan. 
defeated P. M 
versity, 6—2, 

Charles Watson 3 — University, 
defeated W. B. Kra 
Pennsylvania, n 

ea ‘ Marsh. Williams 
a4 R. B. 


J. e Millen, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated I. > = Buien, Ohio State 
University, 6—1. 6—2. 

3 Egeman, 88 University, de- 
feated L. H. Gordon, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 4—6, 6—3, 6—4. 

Quarterfinal Round 


Clifford B. Marsh, Williams College, 
defeated Charles Watson 3d, Yale Uni- 
versity, 6—1, 7—5. 

dy Ba We Whitbeck, Harvard Univer- 
defeated T. B. McGlinn, Yale Uni- 


versity, 6—3, 

Neil J. Sullivan, Lehigh University, 
defeated G. V. Hoskin, University of 
Pennsylvania, 8—6, 6—4. 

J. S. Millen. University of Pennsylva- 
nia, defeated T. A. Eggman, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 9—11; 3 6—2. 


DOUBLES—First Round 


T. A. Eggman and J. S. Garretson, 
Cornell University, defeated Davenport 
ane MacGregor, Hamilton College, 3, 


H. Story, Col- 


College, de- 
Henn, Cornell University, 


0. H. Kent Jr. and W. 
gate University, defeated Moore and I. 
o Oulan University of Michigan, 6—4, 


G. V. Hoskin and R. I. Lingelbach, 
r * Pe nd AH ractented 
Neil J. Sullivan an rumbull 
Lehigh University, 

3 Whitheck and L. II. e 
Harvard University, defeated II. 
Bulen and W. E. Patterson, Ohlo State 
W 6—3, 

"Maclay and Winter, 9 

. defeated Smith and J 
W i Syracuse University, 6—3, 1 
A. Whitbeck and P. M. Lenhart, 
1 B. 


1 University, ted W. 
a ‘aoe University 


Kraft Jr., and J 
of Pennsylvania, 6—2, 


REGINA WINS SLOW 
GAME ON PRAIRIES 


PRAIRIE HOCKEY LEAGUE 
-~Goals— 
ie Agst st Pes 


I. 
Calgary 2 
Regina 
Moose Jaw .... 
Edmonton 
Saskatoon 
GAMES MONDAY 
Edmonton at Moose Jaw. 
Calgary at Saskatoon. 


REGINA, Sask. Feb 12 (Special)— 
Edmonton and Regina played a Prali- 
rie Hockey League game before only 
500 fans here last night, the Capitals 
winning by a score of 6 to 4 

The contest was slow and interest- 
ing only in the final session when both 
aggregations put forth all their efforts 
in one valiant attempt. This part of 
it lasted only for a space of about five 
minutes, then the Capitals let down 
and the Eskimos scored three goals. 

REGINA EDMONTON 
Gottselig, Rose, Mulligan, lw 

rw, Morris, McIntyre 
Acaster. Sunderland. c...c, Harris, Evans 
Naismith, C. Morrison, rw 
lw, I. Morrison, Carrigan 
B. ele rd, Irving, McLennan 
Prowise, rd. ed ee l „Peters 
R. Morrison, g. 

Score — Regina 6. Edmonton 4. Goals— 
C. Morrison 2, Nai ismith, Sunderland, 
Acaster, Gottselig for Regina; I. Morri- 
son 2, Evans. Harris for monton, Ref- 
eree — Carl Battell. Time — Three 20m. 


MEUSEL TO PLAY FOR BROOKLYN 
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NUNAMAKER TO BE MANAGER 
CORSICANA, ‘Tex. Feb. 12 
Leslie . Nunamaker, former Boston, 
New York, St. Louis and Cleveland 
American League catcher, has been 
signed to manage the Corsicana Club of 

the new Lone Star Baseball League. 


COLLEGE HOCKEY RESULTS 


New Hampshire 4, Brown 2, 
Bowdoin 2, Colby 1. 


Toronto 4, Queen's 2. 
Union 3, Amherst 2. 


„University of 


jnaseenbacee . Fowler Pres 


Yale SwimmersWin 
Against Dartmouth 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 
ASSOCIATION STANDING 


M’tches—, 
* Fo ry 


on eeeeoeee 
Annapolis 
acuse eeeaeeoeeen 
umbia e**#eeeee 
an 
Dartm outh eweeee 
City College 41 
(Mater Polo) 


Tale 
Princet 


coor to 
*r 


. 
A 
City. College 1 
Columbia ( 


Dartmouth 0 
Pennsylvania 0 


HANOVER, N. H., Feb. 12 (Special) 
—Yale University added another vic- 
tory to its long list in the Intercolle- 
giate Swimming Association cham- 
plonship race by defeating Dartmouth 
College here yesterday, 42 to 20, and 
then winning the water polo game, 
70 to 2.. It was Dartmouth's first in- 
tercollegiate league championship 
game in ch sport. 

J. W. Bryant 29 of Dartmouth was 
t. high individual scorer ‘with two 
first places.‘ He won the 50-yard dash 
in 26s. and the 100-yard dash in 56.9s. 
J. A. House Jr. 288 took a first and 
a second for Yale. The summary: 

50-Yard a ap hg A, he J. W. Bry 
Bu gin pra ouse Jr. 288. 
— e „ Bunnell 27, 
e by J. W. Bryant 

29, Dartmouth; 8. P. Scott 28, Yale, 
second ; Capt. K. oF arene oe 27, Dart - 
2 hy third Time—dS 

H. Lang- 


ott Ss, rete F. 
second; K. H. i 27, Dartmouth, 
third. Time —5m. 21.58. 

150-Yard Backstroke—Won by ae . 
House N. „288; William McCaw 29, 
Dartmouth, second; R. A. Greer Jr. 28, 
Yale, third. Time im. 46.68. 

220-Vard Breaststroke— Won by F. M. 
Rickman 28, Yale; Van Buren Tali- 
aferro 27, Vale, second; H. L. Rogers 
Jr. 28. Dartmouth, third. Time — 


2m. 48.8s. 

Fancy ‘Diving—-Won by J. C. Vaden 
298, yale: K. B. Michael 29, Dartmouth, 
secon H. Leigh 29, Dartmouth, 
third. 
200-Yard Relay— Won by Tale Uni- 
versity. Time— Im. 41.58. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 12— Columbia 
University and the College of the City 
of New York divided honors in their 
Intercollegiate Swimming Association 
championship meet here yesterday, 
Columbia winning the swimming 
events, 33 to 29, and City College tak- 
ing the water polo, 42 to 12. 

W. D. Wright 28 starred for Colum- 
bia with first places in the 50 and 100- 
yard free-style swims. Capt. B. F. 
Epstein Jr. 27 was the only City 
College swimmer to win a firt place 
and he won the 200-yard breaststroke 
event. Columbia finished first in the 
200-yard relay race, but was disquali- 
fied. The summary: 

50-Yard Swim—Won by W. D. Wright 
28. Columbia; H. E. Davenport 29. Co- 
lumbia, second; Henry Meisel 28, City 
College, third. Time—25s. 

100-Yard Swim— Won by W. D. Wright 
28. Columbia; H. E. Davenport 29. Co- 
lumbia, second: David Herman 29. City 
College, third. Time 588. 

440-Yard Swim— Won by A. S. Forsyth 
29, Columbia; C. K. Conard 28. Colum- 
bia, Second: Saul Barkin 28, City Col- 
lege, third. ‘Time—$m. 14%. 

Fancy Dive—Won by H. W. Kumpf 
„29, Columbia, 101.2 points; Goldman, 
City College, second, 92.9 points: Harold 
Silberman 28, City „College, third. 83.3 
points. 

150 Yards, Back - Stroke Won by Rich- 
ard Boyce 28. City College; E. F. Uhr- 
brock Jr. 27, Columbia, second; Julius 
Cowen . City College, third. Time 


2m. 

200 — Breast-Stroke— Won by B. 

F. Epstein 27, City College: Karachesky, 
City College, second; W. <= Dragunas, 
Columbia, third. Time—2m. 48s. 

200-Yard Relay—Won by College of 
the City of New York (Henry Meisel 
28. David Herman „29, Murray Klinger 
„28, Saul Barkin 28). (Columbia finished 
first, but disqualified.) Time—im. 53%s. 


QUEBEC TIGHTENS 


rant 


CANADIAN—AMERICAN HOCKEY 
LEAGUE STANDING 
--G oals—~ 
For Agst ro 
34 


21 


I. 
8 
9 


Boston 1 
Springfield ..... 9 
Quebec 9 
New Haven 
Providence 7 
GAME SATURDAY 


New Haven at Boston. 


QUEBEC, Feb. 12 — The Quebec 
Beavers tightened the Canadian- 
American Hockey League race con- 
siderably by defeating the Springfield 
Indians here last night by a score of 
3 to 1. The Beavers are now tied with 
Providence and New Haven with 20 
points, while Boston and ‘Springfield 
lead the standing with 21 points. 

The contest was marred by rough- 
ness and many penalties were inflicted, 
one being the awarding of a goal to 
Quebec by the referee when Townsend, 
visiting defense man, threw his stick. 

No goals were made in the first 
period. Gagnon scored Quebec's first 


20 
20 


2298 — 4 


5 | goal on an individual effort in the sec- 


ond and one minute later Vail equal- 
ized for Springfield, but Gagnon again 
sent his team into the lead with an- 
other goal shortly after. 

The third Quebec goal came in the 
third period and was the result of 
Townsend throwing his stick at the 
puck when Reid was carrying. The 
summary: 

QUEBEC SPRINGFIELD 
Quenneville, Berlinquette, lw 

rw. Miracle, Goldsworthy. Macfarlane 
Murray, Gariepy,c.c, Vail, White, Reinikka 
Gagnon, Laroche, rw. lw. Desmarais, Waite 
Bennett, Kentner, Reid, ld...rd, Callighen 
McVicar, Watters. rd.. . Id. Townsend, Vail 
r K. Cox 

Score— Quebec 3, Springfield 1. Pea 
Gagnon 2, Reid for Quebec; Vail for 
Springfield. Referee Donald Smith. 
Montreal. Time—Three 20m. periods, 


ONTARIO HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
SENIOR GROUP STANDING 


Group No. I 


— 


— 60301 — 
2 1 For Arg’st oo 


Aroup No. 11 


Won Tea Lost 
Toronto Grads 9 
Peterboro ... 
Marlboros 5 
Toronto C. C., 2 1 5 
No, Toronto. 1 0 9 2 
RESULTS FRIDAY 


Peterboro 6 Marlboros 0. 
Galt 10 Parkdale C. C. 0. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL RESULTS 


-~Goals— 
For Ag'st Pts 
62 1 18 


15 
10 


20. 
N. . 1 25, en P. I. 20; 


CANADIAN p EY LEAGUE 


STAN 


Goa 
Wo n Tied Kost For 2 st 2 
Stratford .¢.. 0 72 66 
London ...... 62 
Windsor ...... 1! 66 
Hamillton ... 69 
Niagara Falls 


RESULTS FRI DAY 


London 4, Windsor 1 
Stratford 3, 2 Falls 2. 


HOCKEY STANDING 


GORMAN IS LEADING 
BY TWENTY POINTS 


Farrell and Beal Are Tied for 
Second Place 


INTERNATIONAL SPEED SKATING 
CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING 

Skater and Home: Pts 

C. P. Gorman, St. — 

O' Neil Farrell, Chica 

Valentine Blalis. lake Piacia ’. 

William Logan, St John 

Lloyd Guenhter, Detroit 

Henry Nelson, Chicago 


LAKE PLACID, N. v., Feb. 12 (#) 
—Charles P. Gorman of St. John, N. 
B., Canadian champion, led the fleld at 
the close of the third day's racing in 
the international amateur outdoor 
speed skating championships. 

Gorman, with a total of 110 points, 
was well ahead of Valentine Bialis of 
Lake Placid. defending champion, and 
O'Neill Farrell of Chicago, who were 
tied with 90 points each. 

Bialis was the star performer in 
yesterday's events, winning the three- 
quarter mile and taking second in the 
half-mile, 

Charles Jewtraw, former champion, 
skated an exhibition one-sixth mile in 
25 3-5s. 

The championship events will be 
finished today with the 220-yard and 
five-mile races. The summary: 

Half-Mile W by Charles P. 
Gorman, ohn, N. B.; Valentine 
Bialis, oA Placid, second: O'Neil 
Farreil, Chicago, third. Time—im. 208. 

Three-Quarter Mile (senior)—Won by 
Valentine Bialis, Lake Placid; Lloyd 
Guenther. Detroit, second ; sseuey Nel- 
son, Chicago. third. Time—2m. 23s. 

440-Yard (intermediate) — Won by C. 

. Smythe, Moncton, „ B.; Walter 
Muller, St. John, N. B., second; Leo 
Dohovan, St. Paul, third. Time—37% 3. 
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Toronto Defeats 
Queen’ s at Hockey 


CANADIAN SENIOR INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE HOCKEY STANDING 


Goal 
we * 1 Agst * 


i 
Queen's ..ccccers 0 


1 
5 

TORONTO, Ont., Feb. 12 (Special) 
—University of Toronto improved its 
position at the top of the standing in 
the Senior Intercollegiate Hockey 
League series, the seven-time .cham- 
pions defeating Queen's University in 
the final game of the local season by 
4 goals to 2 last nigt, but on the play 
the winners deserve an even greater 
margin. This gives Toronto four wins 
in five games and their final game is 
scheduled for Montreal next Saturday 
against the University of Montreal. 
McGill and Montreal are tied for sec- 
ond place with two wins and one loss 
and either team can tie Toronto by 
winning its remaining games or if 
Toronto loses next week a tie can be 
made by either McGill or Montreal 
winning two of their next three games. 

Toronto was too strong for Queen's, 
the visitors’ two goals, one in the sec- 
ond and the other in the third period, 
being on long shots from center ice 
that eluded C. W. Stollery 27, but they 
were unable to get in close oWing to 
the strong defensive work of H. J. 
Kirkpatrick 28 and H. Y. Whitehead 
32 who were also the most dangerous 
of the locals on the attack, the pair 
being in on the scoring of three goals. 

The locals scored three in the first 
period, all on combination plays, while 
Kirkpatrick made the result certain in 
the third by a rush the length of the 
ice that took him right into the 
Queen's goal mouth. 

For the winners, who played their 
best hockey in the first period, Kirk- 
patrick, Whitehead and C. M. King 28 
were the best While J. D. K. Lindsay 
27, J. E. Wright 28 and Britton were 
the stars. The summary: 

TORONTO 
Sinclair, Harley, 


Toronto 


QUEEN'S 

IW. rw, Legon, Whitton 
King, — — 9.35 c, Lindsay 
Iw, Reid, Wright 
Kirkpatrick, rd, Bellamy, Britton 
Whitehead, Ly 4 .... Id, Rooney 
r. g. „ . . K. Quinn 
— niversity of Toronto 4. Queen's 
University 2. Goals—Hargraft 2, Rich- 
ards, Kirkpatrick for Toronto; Rooney 
2 for Queen's. Referee—KE. Parkes, To- 

ronto. Time—Three 20m. periods. 


PERFECT PLANS FOR 
SPEED-BOAT REGATTA 


Plans are rapidly being perfected for 
the management of the big speed-boat 
regatta to be held on Dorchester Bay 
by the Massachusetts Gold Cup Asso- 
clation June 17 and 18. Several pre- 
liminary meetings have been held for 
organization purposes and a general 
committee has been appointed, also 10 
other committees and five sub-com- 
mitteen. George H. Voter has been 
selected as executive secretary and 
the supervising committee is composed 
of Commodore James R. Hodder of 
the Boston Yacht Club, chairman; V. 
C. Bruce Wetmore, and William IL. 
Carlton. 

The following well-known Boston 
yachtsmen have been named as heads 
of committees: Ex-Commodore John J. 
Martin of the Boston Yacht Club, 
finance; Llewellyn T. Savage, trans- 
portation; J. S. Hathaway, entertain- 
ment; Roscoe C. Prior, reception; 
Arthur G. Wood, prizes; George W. 
McNear, spectators; Maj. Horace F. 
Hill, anchorage; Joseph A. Brickell, 
program, and William U. Swan, pub- 
licity. 

Charles F. Chapman of New York 
City, editor of “Motor Boating,” has 
been named as honorary chairman of 
the race committee. Roy W. Pigeon 
will have charge of the course; H. A. 
McInnis of ‘the patrol; Howard Gan- 
nett of the judges; Leo M. Thomas of 
—— starters, res H. H. Kingsley of the 
tim 

A yr the pets clubs in the Dor- 
chester Bay Yacht Club's Association 
have been invited to assist in 
handling of the regatta. Races will 
be provided for displacement boats, 
hydroplanes, standardized runabouts, 
and cruising power craft. 


CANADIAN HOCKEY 
LEAGUE SETS DATES 


J LONDON, Ont., Feb. 12 (Special)— 
At a meeting of the Canadian Hockey 
League here yesterday, arrancements 
were made for the playoffs for the 
tide at the end of the league season 
next month, 

The second and third teams in the 
standing will meet in home-and-home 
games on March 11 and 14, and if a 
third game ia necessary it will be 
played on March 16. If only two 
games are needed in this series the 
nals between the winners and the 
first-place team will take place on 
March 18 and 21, but if the semifinals 
take three ee, the Pay will de 
played on March 21 and 23. 

Players will share in the proceeds 
from the first two games in each 
series and only players tat were with 
the clubs on Feb, 1 will be eligible for 
the playoffs, thus preventing any 
strengthening from National Hockey 
League or other Canadian Hockey 
League clubs near the end of the sea- 
son, 

The belief of the delezates from the 
various clubs was that next season 
there would be no agreement with 
N. H. L. clubs regarding players on 
loans, as the agreement Mas not been 
satisfactory this season. 


from Liverpool. 


the | 
the annual New England checker tour- 


Records Broken 
in a Dual Meet 
Michigan Defeats Chicago and 


Minnesota Vins From 
Towa Team 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12—Three college 
marks were broken and four “Big 
Ten” records were bettered when Uni- 
0! versity of Michigan swimmers defeated 
the University of Chicago natators, 45 
to 24, in a dual meet at Bartlett Gym- 
nasium’s 60-foot pool here last night. 
The Maroons won the water polo 
game by a count of 6 to 2 in two 
periods 

First honors in record breaking fell 
to Capt. P. C. Samson 28 of Michigan 
This speeder clipped 7.3 seconds from 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation record for the 440-yard free- 
style swim when he marked up the 
time of 5m. 5.48. The old record, set 
by R. T. Breyer of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was also the Intercollegiate 
Conference Athletic Association stand- 
ard. 

On the way to the longer record 
Samson was Officially timed at 2m. 
19.68. for the 220-yard freestyle, im- 
proving by 9-10 seconds the national 
and “Big Ten“ record set by R. E. 
Howell of Northwestern. Samson was 
second in the 100-yard freestyle swim, 
won by his mate, C. R. Darnall 28, and 
also participated in the 160- yard relay 
race. 

Chicago set a remarkable mark in 
the freestyle relay, Im. 15.68. This is 
3.18. slower than the national record 
made by the United States Naval 
Academy, but betters by 3.2s. the “Big 
Ten“ standard. Conference records 
can be “bettered” in dual meets, but 
broken officially only in the annual 
championship games. 

Swimming 150-yards backstroke in 
Im. 45.38. R. S. Spindle 27 of Michi- 
gan, broke the national record by 9.1s. 
and bettered the Conference mark by 
4.1s. The Wolverines also took first 
in the 200-yard breaststroke and the 
300-yard medley relay. Chicago won 
first in the fancy diving. The sum- 
mary: 

- 40-Yard Freestyle—Won by Cornelius 
Oker. Chicago; C. R. Darnall, Michigan, 
second; Clarence Batter, Michigan, 
third. Time—19.6s. 

100-Yard Freestvie—Won by C. R. 
Darnall, Michi an ; FP. C. Samson, 
Michigan, secon E. O. Noyes, Chicago, 
third. Time—54. 4s. 

440-Yard Freestyle—Won by P. C. 
Samson, Michigan; R. W. Wagner 
Michigan, second ; Chartes Campbell, 
Chicago, third. Time—im. 5.48. (breaks 
National Collegiate A. A. — and 
betters Intercollegiate Conference A. A. 
record. 

150-Yard Backstroke—Won by R. 8. 
Spindle, Michigan; J. M. Halsted. Michi- 
gan, second; Cornelius Oker. Chicago, 
third. eal a 45.38. (breaks National 
Collegiate A. A. record and betters In- 
tercollegiate Conference A. A. record). 

200- Yard tstroke—Won by M. V. 
Shorr, Michigan ; 4 L. Halsted, Y Michi- 
gan, second ; „George Baumrucker, Chi- 

rd. 2m. 46.28. 


rg and g 

Mich ~ ry second (T. Y. —— G 
Bement. C. Samson and C. R. Dar- 
nall). Beak 15.6s. (Betters Inter- 
collegiate Conference A. A. record.) 

300-Yard Medley Relay—Won by Mich- 
igan (G. E. Hubbell, M. U. Shorr * 
T. V. Watson): Chicago, second (R. T 
Markley.Kar!l Mygdahl and E. O. Noyes). 
Time—3m. 23. 76. 

Fancy Diving— Won by Tudor Wilder, 
Chicago, 92.75 points; Clarence Batter, 
Michigan, second, 86.95 points: Edward 
Fellinger. Chicago, third, 81.60 points. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, Feb. 12 
(Special)—University of Minnesota's 
championship swimming team defeated 
that of University of Iowa by a score 
of 46 to 18 here last night, taking five 
firsts, three seconds, two thirds and 
winning’ both relay events in the sec- 
ond Intercollegiate Conference tri- 
umph of the season. 

M. I. Carter, Iowa's Intercollegiate 


Conference breast stroke champion, 


won the only fifst place for the Old 
Gold, defeating his team mate, R. 
Goldman 29 and C. E. Purdy 29 of 
Minnesota handily in the time of 2m. 
44 1-5s. for 200 yards. 

The only other event in which the 
Gophers failed to place two men was 
the 150-yard backstroke race which 
J. E. Hill 28. Minnesota's Conference 
champion, won easily. Minnesota was 
not pressed in the 160+yard relay and 
300-yard medley relay events. 

M. M. Moody 28, Minnesota free- 
style star, won the 40-yard dash 
easily and swam anchor on the win- 
ning relay team. The summary: 

40-Yard Swim— Won by M. M. Moody, 
Minnesota; 8. B. Morris, Minnesota, 
second; J. C. McClintock, awo, third. 
* 


Time 19868. 
100-Yard Swim--Won by Sam Hill, 
Minnesota; R. T. Bennett. Minnesota, 
C. MecClintock, Iowa, third. 


Backstroke—-Won by J. E. 
Minnesota; F. W. King, Towa, sec- 
Marble, iowa, third. Tlime—Im. 


200-Yard Breaststroke—Won by M. I. 
Carter, Iowa; R. T. Goldman, Iowa, sec- 
ond; E. Purdy, Minnesota, third, 
Time—2m. 44s. 

440-Yard Swim—Won by F. L. Lucke. 

Minnesota. 


H. Steenson. 
., Iowa, third. 


Clearman, 
160-Yard Relay—Won by Minnesota 
(S. B. Morris, R. T 

Ensign, F. L. Lucke“). : 

300- Yard Medlev Relay—Won by Min- 
nesota (J. E. Hill, backstroke: C. E. 

j breaststroke ; Moody). 

Time—3m. 17s: 

Fancy diving-—W on by C. H. Barnacle, 
Minnesota: A. G. Keves, Towa, second: 
R. E. Pendergast, Minnesota, third, 


CHECKER PLAYERS TO 
GET WARM WELCOME 


A waem welcome is planned by the 
American Checker Association to the 
15 members of the British-Scotch 
checker team, who arrive in Boston 
Eng., Feb. 22, on the 
Leviand Line steamship Winifredian 
to meet some of the leading checker 
stars of the American Association in 


ond; 
488. 


nament. A committee representing the 
American Association will meet the 
party at the dock and conduct it to the 
American House where the New Eng- 
land tourney is to be played. 

The British-Scotch team is under 
the charge of E. Honeyball, secretary 
of the team and president of the Eng- 
lish Draughts Association. The party 
is comprised of the following players: 
George O'Connor, James Ferrie, Joh 
Campbell, A. B. Scott, Robert Scobbie, 
William Kilgour. T. 8. Hutley, T. 
Goldsbourgh, J. H. Bruce, 8, Cohen. 
H. Christie, John — H. Mould- 
ing, R. del. Ward olowing the 
tournament in Bostbn, the team will 
so to New York for a tourney and will 
sail from New York for home on the 
Minnekahda, March 19. 


ate!) sm VEBEC pat [UR 
N 10 
-Goala~ 


y 


W 
Vietorlas 7 
At. 8 Nat., 6 


of 
Sona of Ireland 1 4 
RESULTS FRIDAY 
cam University 4, Victorias 3. 


1 
1 
0 
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GERMAN WINS AT FOILS 


VIENNA, Feb. 12 (4)--A_ three-day 
fencing tournament which brought to- 
gether 40 of the best blades in Europe, 
ended last night with the v the 
Hungarian 
class and the German Casmir 
foils. T represented France. 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


J. 
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HOPPE TAKES LEAD 
IN BILLIARD MATCH 


Champion Runs 666 Points to 
205 for Challenger 


William F. Hoppe of New York, the 
present title-holder, is a decided 
favorite to retain his professional) 18.2 
balkline billiard championship this 
evening when he meets elker 
Cochran of Hollywood, Calif., the chal- 
lenger, in the last block of their 1500- 
point championship match which 
started Thursday at the Elks’ Hotel, 
Boston. Tonight's block consists of 
500 points and Hoppe needs that num- 
ber, while Cochran will have to score 
795 in order to take the title. 

Last night's block of 500 points 
found Hoppe starting out in a very 
unpromising manner, but warming up 
to his best game as the match 
progressed, He had only one inning in 
his firat six trips to the table which 
showed any sizeable run. That was 
the fifth when he ran one over the 
half-century mark. In his previous 


tries he had made only 44 points. 


After this 51, he went scoreless in the 
sixth inning, but the seventh found 
him displaying some of his old-time 
championship class and he ran up 154 
points, the best run of the match. 
This was followed by another score- 
less inning; but on the ninth trip to 
the table he ran 112 and in the next 
inning made 152. His average for the 
block was 44 6-15. 

While Hoppe was running out his 
666 Cochran was able to get only 205 
points. The challenger did not play as 
good billiards as he displayed the 
opening night. He could not seem to 
get his stroke working and the 
“breaks” seemed to be against him. 
The only innings in which Cochran 
showed any real billiards were the 
ninth and fourteenth. In the ninth he 
ran 51 and in the fourteenth he 
accumulated 77. The match by in- 
nings: 

W. F. Hoppe—13 22 2 7 51 0 154 0 113 
152 68 10 14 10 61—666. Grand total—1000. 
Average—44 6-15. Grand average—27 1-27. 
High run—154. 

Welker Cochran—4 18 13 132170 51 
13 01477 1—205. Grand total—.705. Av- 
erage—13 10-15. Grand average—19 2-37. 
High run—17. 


Black Hawks Beat 
Canadiens by 6-1 |; 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
STANDING 


United States Division 


Won =e Low For "st Pts 
Rangers a * 63 4 3 
Boston 1 
Chicago 


9 
Pittsburgh | se 1 
Det rolt 9 


GAMES SATURDAY 
Boston at Montreal. 
Canadiens at Detroit. 
Ottawat at Toronto. - 
Rangers at Pit 
GAME SUNDAY 


Chidago at Americans. . 


 Bpechat from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Feb. 12—Before a crowd 
of 600@ the Chicago Black Hawks won 
their second victory of the week, de- 
feating the Montreal Canadiens, 6 to 


1, in a National Hockey League game 


at the Coliseum here last night. ＋ 
tormer defense player now be 

at wing, proved the star of 

cago offensive, scoring two 

assists. 

Speed featured the Chicago attack, 
and the team play was brilliant. Only 
two of the Hawk goals were made un- 
assisted. No scores were made in the 
first period. Seven r ge Be a half minutes 
of the second period also 


second and third goals, taking 

from Irvin and Hay. Irvin seored the 
foufth unassisted. 
pine, Canadien spare center, made 
the only goal for the visitors after 
Chicago's fifth goal was made by Me- 
Kay unassisted. Rodden then com- 
pleted the local scoring.“ Hugh Leh- 
man, Chicago goalie, made 41 stops 
against 34 for Hainsworth of Montreal. 
The summary: 
CHICAGO CANADIENS 

McKay, Rodden, — . G Hart 
a McV eigh, c 1 2 Lepine 
Fraser, Wilson, rw..lw, Soliant LaRochelle 
Traub: Dutkowskli, Id.rd, Mantha, Leduc 
Fraser, rd. . Id. Gardner, Gauthier 
. . . . „„ ns worth 
Score—Chicago 6, Canadiens 1. Goals 
—Fraser 2, Wilson, Irvin, McKay and 
cag? ore — a 


Rodden for Chica 
diens. keree o- 
ronto, and J. 4. , chicago. 2 
Three 20m. periods. 
NEW YORK A. C. IS 

ONCE MORE IN TIE 


METROPOLITAN INTERCLUB 
SQUASH TENNIS 


Class B 


* tehes Games 
* * Yeats Lost af — 


Yale Club 
Columbia C. C.. 13 
Inter frat'y Club. 11 
New York A. C.. 11 
Harvard Club. 
Crescent A. C... 
Princeton Club. 
Montelair A. C. 
Short Hills ... 
Gramercy P. C.. 


eto m Noe 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 12—New York 
Athletic Club once more tied Inter- 
fraternity Club for third place in the 
Metropolitan Class B squash tennis 
team championship yésterday, when it 
defeated the Short Hills Club team, 
5—2, on the Mercury Foot courts, 

The local team used several of its 
veteran players against the visitors 
from New Jersey, with fair success, 
W. A. Dalton defeating Danforth Geer. 
15—2, 15—7 and J. P. Leo disposing of 
Lemuel Skidmore Jr., 18—15. 15—9, 
15—6, growing better * he proceeded. 
The summaries: 

METROPOLITAN CLASS B SQUASH 
TENNIS 


Nn. F. Pearson, Short . defeated 

8S. R. Greene, New York, 10. 
Barnwell Eltiott, New York, defeated 
. Montgomery, Short Hills, 156—10, 


5—8. 

J. C. Rochester, New York, defeated 
E. A, gk. 15—9, 

G Lewis, Short Hills, e C. 
. Pagen Jr New York, 17-15. 
W. Now 5 5 defeated 
Danforth Pang 


“Ry 
J. P. Leo, New York 2 ented 
ler Jr., Short ute 11 5 1 


ons, New York, won from J. 8. 


Biker, Short Hills, by default. 
RENSSELAER emer 
TROY, N. r., Fe 


2 som ge tl 
linger, star quirterback 


was named foo Po... at * 

selaer N Institute. the Rens 
Paul 8, Graham. Killinger was coach at 
Dickinson College for several years. 


MISS GOTTLIEB WINS 


MIAMI BEACH. Fla, Feb. 12-—Miss 
— eo en gt —. Wolt Hollow 2 * 
mun 0 c 
hole Sorat of t he Miami Beach champion- 
ship here, defeating Mrs. R. W. 1 — 
former Indiana champ 


ion, by Band T. 


a od George T. 


29 Braakman and Miss Ada Bauman, 1 


N. V. Niles Regains 
His Skating Title 


Takes Figure Championship, 
Last Fears Champion 
Being Unplaced 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 12—Nathaniel 
W. Niles of Boston is.again the men’s 
figure-skating champion of the Un- 
ted States following his victory in that 
went at the Iceland Rink, last night. 
Niles has held the championship title 


before, but last year he lost to C. I. 
Christensen of St. Paul. who failed 
even to win a place this year in a fleld 
of five. Miss Beatrix Loughran of 
New York retained her title In the 
women's figure-skating event with 
Miss Maribel Y. Vinson of the Cam- 
bridge Skating Club, beating out Mrs. 
C. B. Blanchard of Boston for second 
place. 

Niles also captured the senior pair 
figure-skating championship title with 
Mrs. C. B. Blanchard. This igs the tenth 
straight time that they have won the 
championship of the United States. 
They iso hold the North American 
championship and were point-winners 
at the Olympic Games of 1924. Joseph 
K. Savage and Miss Rosalie Dunn of 
New Vork were also double winners 
as they captured the waltzing and 
fourteen-step championships, 

Thornton L. Coolidge of the Boston 
Skating Club and Miss Vinson won 
the junior pair figure-skating cham- 
pionship with some fine work. The 
summary: 

Men's Senlor Figure Skating Cham- 
pionship—Won by Nathaniel Niles, 
Boston: Roger C. Turner, Boston, sec- 
_ Braakman, New York, 

r 


Women's Senior Figure Skating Cham- 
pionship—Won by Miss Beatrice Lough- 
ran, New York; Miss Maribel Y. Vinson, 
Cambridge. second; Mrs. C. B. Blan- 
chard, Boston, third. 

Men's Junior Figure Skating Cham- 
pionship—Won by Frederich Goodridge, 
Cambridge: Dail Borden, New York, 
second: Ray Shipstead, St. Paul, third. 

Women’s Junior Figure Skating Cham- 

—— by Miss Suzanne Davis, 
Boston ; M Grace Munstock, New 
York, Sa 

Senior Pair Figure Skating Champion- 
ship—Won by Nathaniel W. Niles and 
Mrs. C. B. Blanchard, Boston; Raymond 
Haryey and Miss Beatrx Loughran, New 

ä — * — George T. Braakman and 
Miss Ada Bauman. New York, third. 

Junior Pair Figure 1 Champion- 
ship—Won by Thornton L. Coolidge and 
Miss Maribel . Vinson,- Cambridge: 
Dail Borden and Miss Annabelle Boyrer, 
New Vork. second. 1 

Waltzing Championship—Won by Jo- 
seph K. Savage and Miss Rosalie Dunn, 
New York: Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier T. 
Martin, New York, second; George T. 


York, third. 
F t tep Championship—Won by 
1 — Miss Rosalie 


7 Tse 
uman, New York, sec- 
ond: Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier T. Martin, 


New York, third. 


CRUICKSHANK WINS 
HOT SPRINGS, Ark. Feb 12 @— 
Robert Cruickshank, professional of the 
Purchase 
f victory of the 


Progress Coun try Clu be * N. ¥., 
dded his third winter 
a his t - gol — 


D 
nationall 
tied for next "tour places. 


. THREE RECORDS BROKEN 
AMES, la.. Feb. 12 age oy ge 
State College. by a score of 66 won 
the annual triangu indoor 
with rab University and Grinnell 
College, here, a 18 Drake ting 


place 
nell third with 24% 
broken in the two-mile, the 


Grin- 


CAPT. CAZALET 
IN THIRD ROUND 


Chipman, Title Defender, 
Wins in Straight Games 
at Squash Racquets 


HAMILTON, Ont., Feb. 12 (Spe- 
cial) —The n squash racquets 
championship tournament opened here 
yesterday with 32 players, including 
five from England and six from the 
Unit States participating. Sixteen 
gamé@s were played in the first round 
and five in the second, but there were 
no upsets. 

Capt. Victor A. Cazalet of England, 
won both his matches, eliminating his 
team mate Paul deL. Cazenove in the 
second round after losing one game. 
J. H. Chipman of Toronto, the defend- 
ing champion, won his match from 
Dr. Arthur W. Ham in straight games 
The longest match of the 4 * 
that in which L. og Young of Detroit, 
defeated T. H. L. Gallagher of this 
city, after five games. The summary: 

CANADIAN UASH RACQUETS 

CHAMPIONSHIP—First Round 

Capt. Victor A. Cazalet, England, de- 
feated R. B. Robinson, University of 
Toronto, 17—14. 15—3, . 

Paul del. A 
feated 8. H. Ham 
15—11, 15—10. 

W. W. Stratton, Toronto, 
1 Levy, Hamilton, 15—10, 

F. M. Strawson, England, defeated 
D. D. Gunn. Toronto, 139. 15—10, 15—14. 

J. C. Dann Jr., Buffalo, defeated R. W. 
Frost, Hamilton, 15—1 


— 


defeated 
15—3, 


4 R. Harrity, 
S. Hess, Hamiiton, 15—10, 15—4, 3 
J. H. Chipman, Toronto, defeated A. 
W. Ham, Toronto, 15—1 defeated 5—12, 15—9. 
A. Martin, Hamilton, feated 8. H. 

Fellowes, Toronto, 1: 

IL. D. Young, Detroit, 

— Hamilton, i7—16, 9—15, 15—7, 

12—15, 15—11. 

P. Groey, Toronto, defeated T. A. 
Beasley, Hamilton, 15—6, 15—11, 18—11. 

R. VI. Bourke, Detroit, defea 
Loughlin, Hamiiton, 18—14, 15—8, 12—15, 
1 

G. S. Incledon- Webber, England, de 
feated a iret niversity of Toronto, 
15—190, 7, 156— 
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EDITORIALS. 


In an address delivered before the Young 
Men's Lyceum of Springfield, IIl., on Jan. 17, 
2 1837, ninety years ago 
last month, Abraham 
Lincoln, then less than 
thirty, uttered words of 
profound wisdom which 
Americans of this day 
will do well to ponder. 
With prophetic vision he 
glimpsed an approaching 
era in which those who had inherited from the 
founders of the Republic so rich a possession 
of religious and political freedom would regard 
their legacy carelessly. He charged those to 
whom he spoke with their responsibility to trans- 
mit this edifice of liberty and equal rights to 
the “latest generation that fate shall permit 
the world to know.” He said that this task, “grati- 
ture to our fathers, justice to ourselves, duty to 
posterity, and love for our species in general, all 
imperatively require us faithfully to perform.” 

In picturing the natural safety of this re- 
treat which he declared to be impregnable, he 
assured his listeners that the time would never 
come when Americans would be compelled to 
fortify themselves against an enemy without. 
All the armies of the world, he declared, could 
never by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a 
thousand years.” But he saw a possible point 
in which the approach of rer might be ex- 
pected. “If it ever reach us,” he said, “it must 
spring up amongst ourselves; it cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a na- 
tion of freemen we must live through all time, 
or die by suicide.” He expressed the hope that 
he was overwary, yet he declared his convic- 
tion that even then there were portents of 
danger to be seen. “I mean,” he said, the in- 
creasing disregard for law which pervades the 
country—the growing disposition to substi- 
tute the wild and furious passions in lieu of the 
sober judgment of courts, and the worse than 
savage mobs for the executive ministers of 
justice.“ 

Later in the same address Lincoln, after ex- 
pressing the confident realization that the 
American people would endure evils long and 
patiently before they would ever think of chang- 
ing their form of government for another, 
warned that if the laws be continually despised 
and disregarded, the alienation of their affec- 
tions from the Government will be the natural 
consequence. To that, sooner or later, he de- 
clared, it must come. It is here, he insisted, that 
danger may be expected. He then asked how the 
people themselves might fortify against this 
danger, and answered his own inquiry thus: 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity, swear by the blood of the Revolu- 
tion never to violate in the least particular the laws 
of the country, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of 76 did to the sup- 
port of the Declaration of Independence, so to the sup- 
port of the Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property and his sacred honor. Let 
every man remember that to violate the law is to trample 
on the blood of his father and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every Amer- 
ican mother to the lisping babe that prattles in her lap; 
let it be taught in the schools, in seminaries and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling books and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 
And, in short, let it become the political religion of the 
Nation, and let the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and gay of all our sexes and tongues and 
colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars. 

To many, no doubt, these words will be 
familiar. They have been quoted almost num- 
berless times. But at no time has there been 
greater need that their true import and signifi- 
cance be understood and heeded. When the 
venting of human passions, the privilege of in- 
dulging depraved appetites, or the pursuit of 
merely selfish pleasures tempts open and per- 
sistent violation of the law, the very danger 
which Lincoln so. convincingly pointed out 
threatens the sacred liberties which constitute 
the priceless heritage of the American people. 


Lincoln’s 
Demand 
for Law 
Observance | 


A small white poodle, full of the whimsicali- 
ties of puppy play, has turned the public eye 
upon Henry Groth, mo- 
torman of a New York 
subway train, and today 
Henry Groth stands out 
of the metropolitan mil- 
lions as a man deserving 
at least a small niche in 
some hall of fame. Mr. 
Groth’s train was due at 
the Queens Plaza station at 12:56 a few morn- 
ings ago. It was then 12:33, and he was at the 
Canal Street station in lower Manhattan, with 
several miles to go as the subway flies. Into 
Canal Street station wandered a fluffy white 
pup, sniffing here and there and finding many 
delightful things. Presently he pursued his in- 
vestigations to the roadbed, skipping lightly near 
the third rail, then back to the center of the 
track to lie down. 

Enter Henry Groth and his thundering train. 
He espied the poodle just as he was starting. 
He whistled three sharp toots. The poodle 
jumped to all fours, cocked his head on one 
side and answered with three short barks. The 


— 
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train proceeded slowly. The poodle ran up the 


track, sat down and waited. Two more toots. 


Two more barks. If the big subway train, with 


its fascinating little red and green eyes wanted 
to play, the poodle was willing. Henry Groth put 
on a little speed and the poodle took to his 
heels, cavorting down the track in high glee. 
Was ever a puppy so lucky, to have a big subway 
train with which to play tag? It was great sport 
for the poodle, but Mr. Groth was becoming 
anxious about his schedule. 

Henry Groth stopped, got out into the road- 


— 


legs, stood up with his hind ones, and gave sev- 
eral happy little barks indicating his willingness 
to romp. But Henry Groth was not in a romp- 
ing mood. Here was his schedule, like the sched- 
ule of time and tide, being held up at the caprice 
of a fluffy. white poodle, and there was nothing 
rational he could do about it. And so the play 
continued until Queens Plaza was reached, 
whereupon the poodle, tiring of Henry Groth 
and his big train, trotted off to new fields of fun. 

A little white dog is a trifling thing to tie up 
a part of New York’s great subway system, and 
yet Henry Groth knew that the company would 
understand the twenty-three-minute delay when 
he turned in his report. And so there stands 
today in cryptic terms a record of the tie-up 
and what caused it, with a measure of commen- 
dation to Henry Groth even in the face of a 
New York subway rush. 


There is something finely stimulating about 

President Coolidge’s appeal for a further reduc- 

: tion in pe eae arma- 

ments of the world. It 

i The | comes unexpectedly, and 

j +) at a moment when the 

President's President might well 

Naval have been thought to be 

Proposals | considering very differ- 

: = ent matters. By all the 

rules of professional 

politics he should have been concerned over 

the possibility of having to sign or veto the 

McNary-Haugen bill within a few days. Or he 

might have been brooding over the rejection 

of Mr. Cyrus E. Woods, his nominee for the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Again, he 

might be seriously concerned because Congress 

seems disinclined to follow his lead on the 
“three cruiser bill.“ 

The professional gossips around Washington 
had him approaching a state of political eclipse 
as a result of these party perplexities, and when 
the President of Columbia University added to 
them a protest against a third term, and a de- 
mand that the nominee for the Presidency must 
be a “wet”—even though there be but one wet 
Republican in the ranks of the aspirants— 
everyone who claimed to any knowledge of 
politics agreed that nothing was left for Mr. 
Coolidge save abject retirement to a cave of 
obscurity. 

Instead of which he comes forward with a 
trumpet blast against senseless competition in 
navy construction which will awaken the atten- 
tion, if it does not arouse the consciences, of 
the civilized world. In all the chancelleries of 
Europe consideration must be given to the fact 
that the United States Government urges the 
extension of the limitation put upon naval 
armaments by the Treaty of Washington with- 
out awaiting the outcome of the general dis- 
armament conference, preparatory discussions 
of which are being held by a commission of the 
League of Nations. 

So far as it went, the Washington conference 
did very well. Its establishment of the 5-5-3 
ratio for capital ships for the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan put an immediate end 
to naval competition in this class of vessels. 
But second line ships, cruisers of 10,000 tons, 
and submarines and aircraft were left out of 
the equation. As a result, European nations 
have been diligently adding to these wings of 
their naval service, and the ruinous competi- 
tion of the shipyards has simply been trans- 
ferred from dreadnoughts to battle cruisers. 

The President’s proposition is that the Wash- 
ington ratio be applied to vessels of the class 
as yet unlimited. He urges that this be done 
by the General Disarmament Conference now 
pending at Geneva, but hints that if this fails 
he will call another conference at Washington 
to complete the job begun by the first one. 

Concerning the desirability of such an agree- 
ment, there seem to be no two opinions. As 
to its possibility, opinion is very diverse. Ac- 
cording to the assiduous collectors of opinions 
for the press, the United States Congress and the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations are at one 
on this issue. Both applaud the end sought, but 
doubt its attainment. The great figures of 
Europe—Baldwin, Briand and Mussolini—are as 
yet silent, but the press supposed to reflect their 
views is as a whole skeptical. Professional naval 
opinion, both in the United States and elsewhere, 
is not favorable. 

Notwithstanding all which, the eminent 
soundness of the proposal gives assurance of 
its ultimate adoption. It is urged against it 
that the United States has nothing to offer as 
a concession to foreign naval powers in 
exchange for their naval sacrifices. At the 
Washington conference, the United States dele- 
gates were able to point to battleships, com- 


‘pleted or under construction, which would be 


scrapped to produce the stipulated ratio. But 
no such condition exists as to cruisers. In fact, 
the enforcement of a 5-5-3 ratio in that class 
would result in the United States building new 
ships, while Britain would have to scrap some 
now in commission. 

But the United States has one great conces- 
sion to proffer, and that is abstention from 
future naval rivalries. If there is to be competi- 
tion in navy building, no nation can outdo Amer- 
ica. In wealth, in facilities for construction, in 
determination, if the people be once roused, the 
United States can set a pace which none other 
may follow save by inviting bankruptcy. This is 
said without braggadocio, but merely as an 
enumeration of facts bearing on the issue which 


the President has raised. A war of naval build- } 


ing would be foolish and, to most of the nations 
involved, ruinous. But if any country can stand 
it, the United States can. When, therefore, the 
President pleads with all nations to forgo it, he 
proffers the surrender of a potential power quite 
as great as if our shipyards were crowded with 
battle cruisers in the making. 


The New York Herald Tribune is none too 


upon the general consciousness by the burning 
of one of the “shacks” left over from war-time 
in which a lieutenant, his infant daughter and a 
guest perished. Despite the economical protesta- 
tions of Congress, pine shanties sheathed with 
tar paper are not fit structures in which to house 
the Nation’s soldiers. 

The average citizen sees the army or navy 
only at its show points. Posts like Fort Sheri- 
dan, near Chicago; Governor’s Island, in New 
York Harbor, or Fort Riley, across the Potomac 
from Washington, are fairly well known, and 
convey to the superficial observer an air of com- 
fort at least. But scattered over the country are 
many lesser posts in which the quarters for 
officers and men are neither more nor less than 
hovels—insanitary, uncomfortable and unsafe. 
How much this condition may be responsible 
for the increase in the number of desertions can 
only be conjectured. 

The War Department has fixed at $110,000,- 
000 the sum necessary to provide proper hous- 
ing for the army. Not all of this is needed at 
once, but the present pending appropriation of 
$5,770,000 seems grossly inadequate. Perhaps 
public opinion might be roused if one of the 
“slumming committees” which have been in- 
vestigating housing conditions in the Nation’s 
crowded cities might make a tour of American 
army posts. 


— — 


Chopin’s plano, which Maurice Dumesnil is 
using on his tours, will no doubt impress the 
public more as a bio- 
graphical relic or as a 
piece of old furniture 
than as a musical instru- 
ment. Were it a violin, 
instead of a plano, made 
eighty-five or so years 
ago, it would probably \ 
be interesting, and if 
twice eighty-five very likely precious, for its 
sound. But pianos and violins, according to 
rather general experience, show opposite 
behaviors toward time. Pianos possess their 
full wealth of sonority when first sent from the 
workshop. They lose timbre slowly, inevitably, 
with every touch of the player upon the keys. 
Violins, on the contrary, contain but the raw 
stuff of tone upon leaving the maker’s hands. 
They acquire quality from having generations 
of performers draw the bow over their strings. 
They want fifty years, say; for wearing off their 
greenness, and twice or thrice fifty for attaining 
their proper ripeness. 

Musically, then, neither an old piano nor an 


old . 
and 
Old Violins 


old violin tells historic truth, since the one does 


in justice to former days, while the other flatters 
them excessively. To the ear, indeed, both of 
them merely pose riddles; though to the eye, 
no dispute, they offer many striking disclosures. 
Chopin’s piano is an instructive sight, as an 
early example of the “concert-grand” type of, 
construction. It is handsome, if only as an 
object from the secondhand shop. Italian vio- 
lins dating from the first two or three decades 
of the eighteenth century have a beauty of line 
that of itself suffices. They would be cherishable, 
were they as mute as escritoires or jewel cases. 

Suppose, however, Chopin’s piano did give 
at Mr. Dumesnil’s bidding the original note, the 
color would by no means stand comparison 
with that of the note of a modern instrument. 
Chopin’s piano, that is to say, could be com- 
pelled by no sleight of technique whatever, even 
if restored to new, to speak forth the meaning 
of Chopin’s own music as à present-day ‘“‘con- 
cert-grand” can be. Wherefore it becomes evi- 
dent that Chopin composed, instrumentally 
speaking, for the future. Working with his 
own piano, he could get but a hint of how his 


preludes, studies, nocturnes and ballades ought 


to sound. The melody of the third movement 
of the B flat minor sonata, which brings the 
deepest hush upon a recital audience of any- 
thing, perhaps, in the repertory, he never truly 
heard. Likewise Bach must have written his 
violin sonatas with thought of how a Cremona 
fiddle would proclaim them, having had until 
about 1927 to improve its responsiveness and 
mature its resonance. The obstacle of time, put 
in Chopin’s way by one mechanism and in 
Bach’s by another, is accordingly overcome. 


=| Random Ramblings |= 


The Supreme Court of Connecticut has decreed 
that persons riding on the back seat of an automobile 
shall “sit still and say nothing.” But there is yet 
another court to be heard from. 

— — 


To overcome objection, the Vermont Legislature 
proposes to name three Green Mountain peaks the 
“Coolidge Range” instead of renaming a single one. 

Thus is pique eliminated. 
—0— 

The efforts expended by highway authorities to keep 
the roads clean during the winter might well be 
reciprocated by the pienicking motorist next summer. 

— ie 
Canadian boot manufacturers are seeking to have 


higher protection against the British merchant. Would 
not this unnecessarily cause the shoe to pinch? 


se) 
Just what proportion of the material for the so- 
called intelligence tests has to be looked up by those 


who compile them? 


Ice cream manufacturers need have no apprehension 
of forced liquidation because of frozen assets. 
—— — 
The prospect in Northern China is brighter 
Peking sees in Marshal Sun a ray of hope. 
<> <> 
You can lead a horse to water, but you have to 
push a gasless car to the filling station. 
—— — 
Would not fewer people be sarcastic if they thought 
of their remarks as “sour-caustic”? 
To preserve an ancient art a school of shoemaking 
has been opened in Paris. At last. 
— — 


Should There Be a Prohibition Party? 


Prohibition in the United States, by D. Leigh Colvin. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 35. 
OW to solve the liquor question is one of the great 
ve of this age. National constitutional pro- 
ibition, the method adopted by the United States 
of America, being the most thoroughgoing of any that 
has been tried, has perhaps not unnaturally precipitated 
such a volume and intensity of discussion that it is fitting 
and it is fortunate that the world should be presented 
with a comprehensive and authoritative literary work upon 
the subject. Such a book is now made available through 
the painstaking efforts of Dr. Colvin. 
The author by training and experience has been well 


equipped for the task. He has always been an active’ 


prohibitionist, but at one time devoted a number of years 
to intensive study of questions of government, politics 
and sociology, so that today he is widely recognized as 
an authority on the “bicameral principle” in the American 
system of government. 

“Prohibition in the United. States,” as Dr. Colvin 
frankly states, is primarily an “official history” of the 
Prohibition Party, which comprises only a minority of 
the temperance forces of the couftry, but may neverthe- 
less be ranked as a most informative analytical history 
of the whole movement. Dr. Colvin has tried earnestly 
to cover the whole ground and has maintained a striking 
detachment of attitude, making his appeal to reason rather 
than passion, 1 

The Prohibition Party was organized after the Civil 
War, when it was hoped to rally all the moral forces, in- 
cluding the former abolitionists, for prohibition. “Slavery 
is gone, but drunkenness stays,” is the way the condition 
was summarized. Experience with the abolition movement 
was held to show the necessity for a prohibition party. 
“A new party for a new issue,” says Dr. Colvin. Also 
there was then a growing realization that in prohibition 
state campaigns of the fifties, which produced only tem- 
orary successes, there had been “overdependence on mere 
egislation,” and that “mere law without officials who 
were in sympathy with it to enforce it” was inadequate. 
Thus it was proposed to place in power a political party 
committed to “the principle of prohibition” and its 
enforcement. 

ee > 


The author then traces the growth of the party and 
the progress of the temperance cause, with special empha- 
sis upon adoption of prohibition by five states—Kansas, 
Iowa, Ohio, Maine, and Rhode Island. By 1886, says 
Dr. Colvin, the vote was Jarge enough to hold the balance 
of power in fourteen states and fifty-eight congressional 
districts. After 1886 there was a falling off, due to interest 
in the tariff (1888), the Populist Party (1890), free silver 
(1896), and one other factor; so that by 1904 there were 
only three prohibition states left. The other factor, in 
the judgment of Dr. Colvin, is of especial significance at 
this time. Reg 

Quoting from resolutions of church organizations which 
in behalf of prohibition condemned the older parties for 
their connection with the liquor traffic, the author says: 
“Carrying into effect the high pu of the declara- 
tions was further obstructed by the rise in the nineties 
of the Anti-Saloon League,” which taught that it was not 
necessary for voters to leave their old parties, since they 
could employ the method of “omni-partisanism.” This 
method, he says, was eagerly seized upon by those desiring 
to remain in the old parties but “wanted a salve for their 
consciences.” Almost immediately, it is claimed, there was 
a reaction in church resolutions and enthusiasm for prohi- 

bition waned. 


The Anti-Saloon Leagué, Dr. Colvin holds, cut into the | 


rohibition movement. by steering its potential supporters 
into lines of least resistance in the hope of finding a short 
cut. And now, he argues, the Nation is paying the penalty. 
Prohibitionists are still divided, while administration has 


been left in the hands of politicians,of the old parties 


who are conspicuously under wet influence, with the result, 

it is apprehended, that “the holy cause of prohibition” has: 

been brought into “disrepute.” Throughout all : 

it is urged, “the difficulty has not been in getting 

bition laws, but in getting them enforced. ä 
„ 

Now that the Nation has prohibition even in its Con- 
stitution, the author detects the ap operation of 
the same error. The omni-partisan method, he says, has 
now been tested and found wanting. There are intolerable 


evils and scandals in enforcement, all due, it is argued, to 
the fact that the prohibitionists were inveigled into for- 
saking their high stand for righteousness in grder to fol- 
low the path of . 


> 

The drys, it is maintained, have been and continue to 
be divided into two eamps in which they find themselves 
yoked to the wets. Similarly each — is divided. Neither 
party is really in favor of prohibition; neither feels any 
responsibility for its enforcement. Thus the “liquor traffic” 
proceeding by balance of power strategy continues to 
obstruct the complete realization of prohibition, and it is 
recalled that as late as 1914 Daniel Poling, the eloquent 
prohibitionist, declared: “It would be a monumental 
tragedy to achieve national prohibition by an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States without capturing 
for the administration of that law the executive depart- 
ment of the Government.” 

What is needed, insists Dr. Colvin, is to put in power 
a party in which all the prohibitionists are united, a party 
devoted primarily to prohibition, which regards it as the 
“supreme issue” and is committed to it as a “matter 
of principle.” This party in power will nat only maintain 
the law, but will focus all efforts on enforcement. 

In no other way, he says, ean prohibition be made 
effective, for prohibition is unique, in à class by itself. 
“It is different from, even paramount to, other questions, 
in that it needs “continuous support by all — 
of government, legislative, executive, judicial, in all spheres, 
national, state and local.” There is no other , itis 
affirmed, that requires such continuous —— 
support and which depends on so many branches of gov- 
ernment and groups of officials. 


8 > 

Here is food for most profound thought. Has Dr 
Colvin, in his calm, thoughtful, painstaking way, brought 
us face to face with the real flaw in the present situation? 
In theory, at least, his argument as to the necessity for 
a prohibition party to enforce prohibition would seem 
to be unanswerable. And yet it is an old saying that 
there are conditions as well as theories, and it is possible 
that friends of prohibition will hesitate before 
Dr. Colvin's thesis on account of its far-reaching 
startling implications. 

Reduced to its main essentials, Dr. Colvin’s p tion 
is that there must be a prohibition party; that this party 
must be put in power; that this party must give its 
first attention to prohibition and see to it that none but 
prohibitionists are put in an extraordinarily high t- 
age of public offices—legislative, administrative, , | 
national, state and local. d, according to this th 
just as it is necessary that such a should be 
in power, it is necessary that it d stay 

If all the drys are in one party, all the it 
in the other. If one party stands clearly for prohibit 
the other will without doubt stand 


although the Constitution ected, t 
enforcement law might well be, an 
and much of the judicial machinery would surely 


The Press of the World 


The opinions expressed in the quotations hereunder do not necessarily carry the indorsement of the Monitor. 


Selling Confidences 


HE craze for autographs and original letters is Hable 
to receive a severe jolt very shortly. A number of the 
leading authors in England, including Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Sir 
James Barrie, have joined. in a common protest against 
the auction of a number of letters written by them years 
ago to various people. ... One thing alone justifies the 
salt of letters, and that only after the lapse of time shall 
have removed any likelihood of damage to feelings; and 
that is the histori: value of the document. 

The hawking about of private papers from auction 
room to auction room, from collection to collection, and 
the consequent vulgar publicity given to matters in- 
tended for one ear only, often to confidences that would 
never have been committed to paper but for the writer’s 
trust in the recipient, is a revolting proceeding to any 
man or woman of honor who respects the right of the 
private correspondent. The spectacle of people clawing 
the air to secure the possession of private opinions about 
living people is one that must be nauseating to those who 
hold by the standards of an older generation which knew 
not the practice of betrayal for cash.—Montreal Star. 


Housecleaning Day 


There was a housecleaning in the Department of the 
Interior in Washington the other day, with the result 


that the Government salvaged about $5000 worth of pen 


cils, pens, rubber bands, paper clips, and other supplies 
that had been gathering dust in the desks of the em- 
ployees.... 

If so large a quantity of surplus materials can be ac- 
cumulated in the desks of one department, it is not 
unreasonable to estimate that there is a fortune await- 
ing salvage in the desks, not only of Government depart- 
ments, but in the thousands of business institutions 
throughout the Nation. A general housecleaning day 
might pay a worth-while dividend.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


Slouchiness 


Tramps and loafers and the slovenly slouch along the 
highways and byways of life because they lack that self- 
respect which braces a man’s shoulders and inspires 
others to say of him, He's no slyuch.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the slouch habit is often a 
mental attitude. It is a habit of mind as well as of body, 
and reflects slack thinking and slack muscles from self- 
coddling indulgence and a bent and twisted philosophy 
of life.—Goshen (Ind.) Democrat. 


Laying “Hold Upon Eternal Life” 


“Debunked” History 55 

History is now in process of being “debunked,” espe- 
cially the kind of history taught in the public schools, It 
is quite a job. Fifty-four of the most recent school his- 
tories written and published for use in American schools. 
have been referred to by historical critics as “full of 
errors” and “largely bunk.” 

The superintendent of schools in one community, asked 
by the president of the board of education what he is 
doing about it, replies that in his city, at least, three his- 
tory textbooks have been selected which are “free of 
fairy tales.” He says that “at least they have the merit 
of having omitted the story of George Washington’s 
cherry tree and the ringing of the Liberty Bell over the 
proclamation of independence.” 7 

If these stories are false, as the critics say, it is prob- 
ably wise to stop teaching them, whatever thrills and 
moral lessons may be lost thereby. Truth justifies itself. 
All legitimat. education deals in truth alone as far as 
truth is known. ’ 

Eliminating the “fairy tales,” however, is one of the 
least requirements of “debunking.” Far more , 
ous is the prejudice interwoven with so many histories, 
and the misinterpretation of fact or misplacing of em- 
phasis to serve the purposes of a narrow nationalism. 
The “patriotism” thus aroused is not true patriotism. The 
state o? mind so produced tends to make and preserve 
international hatred. It is the chief cause of wars. For 
the sake of truth, peace and pleasant relations with other 
nations, this abuse and perversion of youthful sentiment 
should stop. 

There is enough glory in a recital of the unassailable 
facts of American history to create in any normal boy or 
girl a legitimate patriotism.—Lvansville Courier. 


First of All, Schools 


This paper’s position is well illustrated by a colloquy 
between Governor Aycock and a citizen of Davie County. 
The Governor was urging better schools in a day of four- 
months terms in inadequate buildings. 

What's the use of good schools when the roads are 30 
bad children cannot get to them?” asked a Davie father. 

“Provide good schools,” replied Aycock, quick as a 
flash, and I, know the parents of North Carolina so well 
I know they will provide good roads so their children 
can have the advantages provided.” 

That is the proper procedure: Schools first, roads sec- 
ond. But both. If the children in country districts of this 
period are denied educational advantages, the state will 
lack the trained, efficient citizenship in another genera- 
tion to carry forward the progress enterprised by this 
generation.—Raleigh News and Observer. 


Pays to Advertise a 


adv 


vigorous in heading a description of the squalid 
5 2 and dangerous quarters 
How 


in which many of the 
officers and men of the 
American armed services of the 
Soldiers 
Are Housed 
1 general has been igno- 
rant of the conditions — — 


United States are forced 
existing at some of America's army posts. To- Good will come of good will. 
day comprehension of the situation is forced „„ met LT, 


to live “A National Dis- 


The effort to prove that life is inherent in matter, or 
physical cells, ratuer than in “the spirit that quicken- 
eth,” and to reduce health to a condition of muscle, 
rathe: than mind, is the chief thing that hinders the 
world from attaining to the true science of being. For 
the principle of life is eternally spiritual, not material; 
and men can “lay hold upon eternal life” only as they 
— — 3 their dependence upon the materia! counterteit 

o 


There is still plenty of parking space on the it. Veo Orleans States. 
“square.” \ 


The Emperor Asoka carried his eme 
throughout the length and breadth of India. There is on 3 
in the mountains near Manschra relating to the right 
treatment of animals which we do not yet follow in is 
enlightened age. The Egyptians were publicity people. 
Pompeii is full of posters. Charies II advertised for aes, 
strayed spaniels. Where would Coeur de Lion have dees 
without his press agent, Blondel?—London Specteton =~ 


So, Why Envy? 


London reports a seven-year-old milli 
can’t hold any more popcorn than a newsie. 
Dalla News. 


bed, and with much coaxing tried to entice the 
poodle to him. Head down, tail lashing, the 
poodle allowed him to come just so close, then 
romped away down the track, sat down, turned 
around and waited. Mr. Groth,got back in his 
stall and proceeded, the poodle trotting com- 
fortably along in front of the train. 

Several] minutes late, the train reached the 
next station, the poodle still leading by a lap. 
When Mr. Groth again tried to advance on foot 
the poodle ran ahead, sat down with his front 


These days the “open door” in China seems to swing 
outward most of the time. 


Link by link, motorists are gradually dropping off 
their chains, 


grace.” The public in 


Already Existent 


The Christian ideal, when once it is clearly appre- 
hended, becomes already existent.—The Time (London), 
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